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COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC 


FOR 


1846. 


PART I. 


GENERAL INFORMATION ON SUBJECTS OF MATHEMATICS, 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY AND HISTORY, CHRONOLOGY, 
GEOGRAPHY, STATISTICS, &c. 


I—ON THE EARLIEST PRINTED ALMANACS. 


THE attention which our paper of last year On the Ecclesiastical 
Calendar made it necessary to give to some astronomical writ- 
ings of the century preceding the reformation of the calendar, 
led us to the subject of almanacs, and thence to the examination 
of those of Regiomontanus and Stoffler. Happening to find a 
third of the same period, printed by Zainer of Ulm, which has 
been little mentioned, and never described, we thought, consi- 
dering that the same may nearly be said of the other two, that a 
description of these early astronomical almanacs would not be 
out of place in a work like this. We propose to prefix to our 
account some notice of one or two ss reformations of the 
calendar, with some matters supplemental to the contents of 
our last paper, above referred to. 

The history of science is almost entirely the history of books 
and manuscripts: but few historians have been able to com- 
mand access to a]] the works they mention. Fora long time it 
was not thought necessary to describe the titles of books with 
accuracy, and even the lists of professed bibliographers were 
drawn up with mere paraphrases of titles. Subsequent lists 
were partly taken from these; and it has happened very fre- 
quently that a work has been set down twice in the same cata- 
logue—once from the maker’s inspection of the book itself, and 
again as a different work from somebody else’s wrong title-page. 
The historians of mathematics and astronomy have made use 
of these incorrect lists in many cases, and those of most note in 
the last century never learned * any very accurate mode of pro- 
ceeding. In the meanwhile, however, the division of labour 

* In the first edition of Montucla’s History of Mathematics he spoke of books with 
all possible negligence, though he had been a most diligent user of large libraries; and 
Lalande was just as bad. The Abbé Rives, a noted bibliographer, fell foul of both, 
and treated them as the interests of the subject required. In his second edition, Mon- 
tucla mended his habits materially, and wished his critic had lived to see the vernis de 
bibliographe which he had given himself. Lalande also was amenable, and lived to 
publish the Bibliographie Astronomique, far the most useful piece of scientific biblio- 


graphy which exists, precisely because it is the work of a person who had knowledge 
both of the books and their contents. 
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had introduced the class of students who are called bibliogra- 
phers, men whose profession it is to investigate the dates, places, 
titles, colophons, authorship, paper, print, &c. &c. of books, 
their several degrees of rarity, the libraries in which they are 
to be found, and all the physical history, as we may call it, of a 
volume. If one of these most useful inquirers should happen to 
know anything about the contents of a work, it is so much above 
his bargain: he is not bound to it by the terms of admission to 
his company. It is to be wished that it were otherwise, for 
there is much confusion arising from those who know the 
books not knowing the contents, and vice versa. Some instances 
will appear in the course of this article. We now proceed to 
our subject. 

As we expected, no sooner had the almanacs for the present 
year fairly made their appearance than it was discovered that 

aster Sunday was made to fall on the day of the full moon. 
This was immediately pointed out to the newspapers by their 
correspondents: the blame was laid on the supposed negligence 
of the almanac-makers, who came in for a sound rating; they 
were “sapient chronologists,” and several things besides. Be- 
fore, however, there was time for them to answer, the attention 
of editors was directed to our last article, and the extracts 
which were made from it set the part of the question at rest. 
which refers to the correctness or incorrectness of the day 
named. Some discussion was raised in various newspapers and 
magazines as to points connected with the history of the calen- 
dar; and there the matter ended. According to the account 
which the ‘Times’ newspaper gave of the several answers to the 
attack on the almanac-makers, which it was not thought neces- 
sary to publish in full, one appealed to the table in the prayer- 
books, and asserted that the almanac-makers had no power over 
that table: this was a right answer. Another thought that the 
astronomers must be wrong by a day in their actual full moon— 
a thing next to impossible. It was also asserted that the mean 
moon, or moon freed from the various periodical irregularities 
of her motion, was the means of determining Easter-day. This 
was no answer, for it happens that the mean full moon of 
March, 1845, falls on the Sunday, as well as the real full moon. 

The answer given to the explainer who thought that the alma- 
nacs had erred by a day, was a reference to the fact of all the 
almanacs published agreeing with oneanother. But inall proba- 
bility if any one of them were wrong (otherwise than by mere 
misprint) all would be wrong: for it may well be supposed that 
they all take their materials from the Government ‘ Nautical | 
Almanac,’ which is published four years in advance. _ 

The erroneous definition of Easter was, we find, in the prayer- 
books from the time of Charles II., which must very frequently. 
have produced discussion at a time when the new moon of 
the calendar was always four or five days after that of the 
heavens. But even in 1640, John Booker; the almanac-maker, 
was summoned before Charles I. to explain why his Easter did 
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not accord with the moon. In 1664 a petition was presented to: 
the King in Council against the sapient chronologists, and the 
Gog chronologists—being Dr. John Pell, George Wharton, 
John Booker, Vincent Wing, and John Gadbury—were obliged 
to appear and vindicate their methods and almanacs. In that. 
same year Booker published a Zractatus Paschalis by the King’s. 
command, and Pell is said to have written an Ezercitation on 
Easter: we have never met with the former of these works; the 
latter is ‘ Easter not Mistimed: A Letter written out of the 
Countrey to a Friend in London concerning Easter Day,’ Lon- 
don, 1664, 4to. It was written by Pell to Theodore Haak. In 
1735 and 1737 there was another stir on the subject; and a 
pamphlet was written by one Henry Wilson in the former year, 
the actual state of the calendar. 
roughout the English writers there runs the definition of 
Easter by the full moon, and not by the fourteenth day. We 
give as much account of this as we have been able to collect. 
The last time the Liturgy underwent any revision was.at the 
hands of the Convocation which met immediately after the ac- 
cession of Charles II. (May—December, 1661). The prayer-. 
books of the English Protestant Church previous to this time 
do not contain any description of Easter, but only the table for: 
finding it: thus those printed by R. Barker, 1639, and by John 
Bill, 1661, both King’s printers, do not contain any explanation 
connected with the calendar, except that the ecclesiastical year 
is made to begin on the 25th of March, because the world is 
supposed to have been created at that time, and the conception: 
of the Virgin Mary to have then taken place. The first prayer- 
book which appeared with all the alterations* and additions 
made by the Convocation was the folio of 1662, in which for the 
first time the explanation of Easter appears as it has stood ever 
since: the commencement of the year is also noted, but the 
reasons are omitted. Dr. Pell quotes from it all the modern 
explanation, except the part which postpones Easter Sunday 
for a week when the full moon is on a Sunday. From some 
statements which appear in works of no great authority it 
might be supposed that this latter portion was not added till 
1664. We must of course suppose that the explanation of 
Easter was introduced by the Convocation itself, and was not an 
addition made by the King’s printer, which last we at one time: 
suspected. Not being able to find any full account of the pro- 
ceedings of the Convocation, we cannot quote anything of first- 
rate authority on this point; but the following is conclusive: 
enough. Baxter and the other non-conforming divines, when. 
the Act of Uniformity was about to pass (see Calamy’s ‘ Life of 
Baxter’) compelling “‘ unfeigned assent and consent to all and 


* The distinction between the old and new editions which first catches the eye is the. 
difference between the translations of the Bible. The authorised version of James I. 
was not introduced into the prayer-books till 1662. Thus the old copies begin the 
morning service with ‘‘ At what time soever a man doth repent him of his, sinne from 
the bottome of his heart,” &c. References for the alterations may be found in Neal’s 
* History of the Puritans,’ 
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everything contained and prescribed in and by” the book of 
common prayer as it now stands, argued that the definition of 
Easter was inconsistent with the tables, that they were required 
to subscribe to the full moon of the heavens, and also to rules 
which were acknowledged to depend on a different and fictitious 
moon. To this it was not replied that the preface was not a 
constituent part of the book, nor that it contained explanations 
inserted at the discretion of editors; but the word moon was 
used in the shifting sense which we have seen Clavius applying 
to it, and the non-conformists were stated as wanting to ec 
the moon of the reformed calendar applied to the unreformed 
calendar. At least we judge this to have been the reply from 
the answer of later date, cited by Calamy’s editor (* Abridgment 
of Calamy’s Life of Baxter,’ London, 1713-17, 2 vols. 8vo., 
Index ‘ Easter’’). It is clear enough, however, that Baxter and 
his side looked upon the calendar rules and tables as matters of 
subscription, and considered the  Papeme contradiction as not 
the least of the hardships contained in the terms offered to them. 
The use, however, of the full moon instead of the fourteenth 
day of the moon is not peculiar to the Protestants in England. 
The quarto missal published in the second of Queen Mary (1555) 
has the following explanation (cited by Pell) :— 
Post veris ZEquinoctium Quere plenilunium 
Et dominica proxima sacrum celebra Pascha 
Non verius invenies si mille legas codices. . 
But the full moon or plenilunium here mentioned is not the full 
moon of the heavens ; for the old calendar table is given to find 
it from, with directions to find out the full moon of the heavens 
by in calis est hic,as explained in our last paper. What we have 
here chiefly to notice is, that there is no objection to the day 
of the calendar full moon — Easter-day. Dr. Pell men- 
tions a Prayer-Book printed at Edinburgh in 1637, and a church 
Bible at London in 1640, in which the Golden Numbers were 
altered in position four days, so as to give the real full moons: 
but they were restored to their old places in 1662. Pell’s pam- 
phlet has the imprimatur of the chaplain of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, with the unusual addition et imprimi forte necesse est, 
&c. The insertion of the explanation had opened people’s eyes 
to the state of the lunar cycle. Sir George Wharton, the astro- 
loger (who had promised * Charles I. from the stars all manner 
of success when he set out from Oxford to try his fortune at 
Naseby), objected to the explanation altogether, as proper for the 
Gregorian Calendar (which he obviously supposed to be founded 
on the real moon, without alteration), but not for the Julian. 
Of all the writings on this subject, we have not met with any one 
* He tried also to help towards the fulfilment of his promise at the head of a troop of 
horse, raised at his own expense. But the troop was dispersed, and the captain severely 
wounded. After the Restoration he was made Treasurer of the Ordnance, and after- 
wards a baronet; which, however, did not prevent his publishing almanacs. Lilly, his 
great opponent, was the parliament astrologer, and had a pension of 100/, from the 
council of state. But though Lilly prophesied more correctly than Wharton, the art of 


the former was treated with contempt by the royalists; and Butler is supposed to have 
ridiculed him in particular under the name of Sidrophel. 
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in England previous to the change of style, the author of which 
must either have read Clavius himself, or have copied from some 
one else who had done so, except a reply to a question proposed 
to the ‘ Weekly Oracle’ for 1737. 

We suspect that the explanation of the mistake is as follows : 
The fifteenth day of every calendar moon is the full moon (of 
the calendar); if Easter Sunday is to be the Sunday following 
the fourteenth of the moon exclusive, it is the Sunday following 
the fifteenth of the moon or the (calendar) full moon inclusive. 
— of the following rules would be good, and both had been 
used :— 


1. Easter-day is the Sunday next | Easter-day is the Sunday on or next 
after the fourteenth day of the after the full moon (fifteenth 
Moon which happens on or next day of the moon), which hap- 
after the 21st of March. pens next after the 21st of 

2. But if the fourteenth be on a Sun- March. 
day, Easter-day is the following 
Sunday. 


Perhaps some person who did not clearly understand the dif- 
ference, transferred to the second a provision resembling the 
second clause of the first, and so produced the explanation as it 
now stands. Wallis (Phil. Trans., No. 240) states the rule as on 
the right above, and sets down the additional clause as a blunder. 
But we do not find any writer who understood this, except one 
Gamaliel Smethurst, who published (without date, but before 
1752, probably in 1750, at Manchester) a useful and unpretend- 
ing little work called ‘Tables of Time.’ We must, perhaps, ex- 
cept also the writer of a paper on the calendar in Holliday’s 
‘ Miscellanea * Curiosa Mathematica,’ for 1747, though his ex- 
pressions are ambiguous. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, John Dee proposed a mode 
by which to make the English reckoning coincide with the Gre- 
gorian. Digges, Savile, and Chambers were appointed to re- 
aa upon this plan to the minister Burleigh. Greaves and 

allis at different times gave their opinions upon this plan ; and 
the report, with their opinions, is in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions. But what somewhat surprises us is, that neither Dee nor 
his reporters, nor Greaves, nor Wallis, nor the advisers of the 
Imperial Diet of Regensberg, at which the reformation of the 
German calendar was enacted, though all their prepossessions 
are against the Roman Church, and they all find fault more or 
less—not one of them seems to have known that. the moon of the 
heavens was intentionally departed from. They all speak as if 
they thought the moon of the Gregorian Calendar was meant to 
be identical at least with the mean moon: and this though Cla- 


* This was a quarto periodical, somewhat on the plan of the ‘ Ladies’ Diary,’ pub- 
lished variously, yearly, half-yearly, and quarterly, from 1745 to 1754. A part of the 
number for 1755 was printed, but never published. Holliday’s translation of Stirling’s 
‘ Methodus Differentialis’ was intended for this work: and about a third of his trans- 
lation of Taylor's * Methodus Incrementorum’ had been actually published in it when 
the work was discontinued. We are not aware that the rest of this translation ever 


appeared. 
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vius has not only stated the-reverse in the plainest words, as we 
have seen, but has actually shown (in the manner we have imi- 
tated in our last article) by tables of instances, that epacts which - 
are not those of the Gregorian Calendar agree better with the 
heavens than those which are. We suppose that none of them 
read Clavius, and we cannot much wonder at it. And hence it 
hasarisen, that when the English style was altered, the Gregorian 
moon was taken to be the real one, and the explanation was pre- 


fixed. It is well, perhaps, that it was so, for if it had been 


known how the case stood, the astronomical falsehood-might 
have put some difficulty in the way of the arrangement. Many 
—_— knew that the Gregorian Calendar was imperfect; 
ut we cannot find that any one was aware of the intentional 
error, or of its cause. 
_ There are two other writers in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions between 1700 and 1720, Messrs. Thornton and Jackman, 
who both discover from the tables that, as they phrase it, the 
full moon is the fourteenth: that is, they find out that nothing 
will make the explanation and the tables agree except reading 
the fourteenth of the moon as the full moon. Never suspecting 
the explanation to be in error, they presume therefore that the 
two things are identical. That is to say, there were communi- 
cations to the Royal Society, running over a period of thirty 
years, beginning from Wallis, which showed that there was error 
or confusion somewhere: and yet not a single reference appears 


to have been made to original writers to ascertain what was 


meant by the rule. , 
This is a sweeping assertion, and will be looked at with proper 


distrust. It can only be verified by those who have read the 


various books and papers referred to, after making some stud 
of the work of Clavius: * we rest assured that it will be so veri- 
fied, and say no more ona point which is not without its import- 
ance as illustrating the years 1818 and 1845, in which no maker 
of almanacs, no astronomer, no clergyman, was found able and 
willing to state the reason of the contradiction which occurred 
in the Calendar. 


At the time of the change of style in 1751 a table was pub- 
lished by Lord Macclesfield, who, with Lord Chesterfield (both, 
it so happened, pupils of the celebrated De Moivre), was the 
great promoter of the measure, drawn up, we suppose, by his 
astronomical} adviser, whoever that might have been. We find 


* In our last article, page 7, we noted that Clavius has made use of a passage of St. 
Ambrose in a manner which, to say the least, looks very unfair. He certainly does © 
this: but we have since found a passage of St. Jerome, cited by Tillemont, which, 
had it been in the place of the passage of Ambrose above noted, would have exactly 
answered his purpose. It is possible enough that he may have substituted one citation 
for the other * inadvertence ; in which case his argument is honest, after the correc- 
tion is made, though, in our opinion, not more sound than before; for we cannot admit 
Jerome as authority for a reference to Eusebius which that bishop himself, much 
as he speaks of the Nicene Easter, and of his own thevlogical work on the subject, 
never allades to in any way; and on which the professed historians of the Council are 

ually silent. 
a phone in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1751 mentions, ‘‘ Peter Daval, Esq., of 
the Middle Temple, Secretary to the Royal Society, who drew the bill (and prepared 
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it in almanacs as ‘“‘ composed by the Rt. Hon. George E/ of 
Macclesfield, showing by the Golden Numbers on what days of 
the month the paschal limits or full moons have happened, or will 
hereafter happen,” &c.; but it was first published in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions for 1750 (No. 494, p. 417), at the end ofa 
letter from the above-named nobleman on the subject of the 
calendar generally. This table gives for the Gregorian reckon- 
ings a set of tables resembling that which answered every pur- 
se connected with Easter in the old-style, and which is given 
in our last article, page 32. A new table is required whenever 
either a Julian leap-year is abandoned, or a correction is made 
for the error of the lunar cycle; but not when both of these come 
together, for the effect of one correction destroys that of the 
other. Lord Macclesfield, or Bradley, whichever it was, had 
closely attended to the details given by Clavius, so far as cal- 
culation is concerned: a superficial acquaintance with them 
would most certainly have led to the neglect of the arbitra 
alteration which was made to prevent the calendar fourteent 
from occurring on the same day twice in nineteen years, as 
explained in our last article, page 24. No astronomer, as such, 
‘could possibly have explained this; but it is properly repre- 
sented in the tables we are speaking of, in which its effect is 
instantly perceptible.* It is then strange that the full moon of 
the heavens should take its place at the head of these tables, 
instead of the fourteenth day of the calendar moon. For it is to 
be remembered that tables of this form are not given by Clavius 
at all; so that they could not have been simply copied from his 
work: they must have been deduced from it. It is certainly 
possible either that they should have been deduced by mere 
classification from "the great table of results ranging from a.p. 
1600 to 5000, or that they may have been taken from some inter- 
mediate work. But itis not fair to impute so slovenly a pro- 
ceeding as the first to either of the probable framers; and as to 
the second supposition, we have seen many works on the Gre- 
gorian Calendar, and never found any such table in any one of 


most of the tables), under direction of the Earl of Chesterfield, the first former of the 
design. And the whole was carefully examined and approved by M. Folkes, Esq., 
President of the Royal Society, and Dr. Bradley, his Majesty’s astronomer at Green- 
wich, who composed the three tables at the end of this bill.” We suppose we may 
judge of the general temper of the public with regard to this question from the above- 
named periodical, which was then at the head of its order. Some opposition appears 
to have been made to the specific change, on the ground that the Gregorian Calendar 
has errors, but what they are is not specified. One correspondent affirms of it, asa 
fault, that Easter is sometimes kept at the same time as the Jews keep their Passover ; 
an imputation which would doubtless have raised Clavius from his grave, if it had not 
been that the utter absence of all reference to his name and writings, which prevailed 
everywhere, showed that there was nobody either to mean it or to take it as directed 
against them, The indefatigable veteran, William Whiston, then in his eighty-fourth 
year, came forward once more to speak a word for the authority of the Apostolical 
Constitutions, in a letter addressed to the editor, March 8, 1751. His deduction from 
the Constitutions is that;Easter must be kept after the vernal equinox, and that the full 
moon must fall in Passion Week. Daval, above mentioned, wrote a tract in vindication 
of the new calendar, which we have never seen; it was published in 1761. 


* See some specimens of these tables in the Supplement to the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia,’ 
article EasTer. 
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them, though its superior facility and clearness would almost 
certainly have perpetuated it. 

To this it may be added, that Lord Macclesfield’s letter above 
referred to, which must be looked upon almost as the official 
forerunner of the change, is perfectly silent as to the authority 
for its statements on the Gregorian methods. So total.an igno- 
rance of the authorised writings on the Roman calendar, accom- 


panied with so correct a transference of its rules (we are not 


speaking of explanations) into the Act of Parliament for the 

ange of style, puzzled us exceedingly, accustomed as we are 
to find it impossible to be very correct except from original 
sources. But it was casually brought to our notice that Charles 


-Walmesley,* who was well known as a mathematician, and had 


just (1750) been brought into the Royal Society, was said to have 
been one of those who were consulted by the framers of the bill. 
Combining the characters of a priest and an agtronomer, he had 
probally made himself acquainted with the details of the re- 

ormed calendar. In the short obituary which is given in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, he is mentioned as the last survivor of 
the mathematicians who were consulted on the change of style. 
But not a trace of mention of his name can we find at the time: 
for which it is not difficult to conjecture the reason. 

A perpetual almanac, in its easiest form, would be a work-con- 
sisting of thirty-five common almanacs, one for each time of 
happening of ot Sunday, from March 22 to April 25, both 
inclusive, and numbered 1, 2, 3, &c. A preliminary table should 
give for every Annus Domini from 1 to 2000, the number of the 
almanac belonging to that year. It would not be necessary to 
call the reader's attention to old style or new style: the author 
would make the proper arrangement of his numbering, and the 


reader would turn at once to the almanac for the year he wants. 
For an English work indeed, it would be necessary to have two 


numberings from 1582 to 1752, one for each style. And if the 
thirty-five Calendars were made for common years, all that 
would be necessary for cay years would be to take January and 
February from the next Calendar: thus, when the Calendar for 
the year is No. 25, the January and February, if it be leap-year, 
must be read from No. 26. Such a Calendar has been published 
by M. Francceur, of the Academy of Sciences, under the title 
‘ Théorie du Calendrier et Collection de tous les Calendriers des 
Années Passées et Futures,’ Paris, Roret, 1842, 12mo. In read- 
ing history, it must be convenient to beable to turn to the actual 
almanac for the year, and not to have to make out everything 
moveable by a table of Easters. Of course this work gives no- 
thing but new style after 1582: an English reader wishing to- 


* Born 1721, died 1797. At the time we mention he was a Catholic priest of the 
Benedictine order, and six years afterwards was made vicar apostolic of the western 
district. The statement relative to the Calendar occurs also in the Annual Register for 
1797, where it is certainly taken from the Gentleman’s Magazine. We are told that it 
also occurs in the Catholic Directory for 1802, and in the memoir of Walmesley, pre- 


fixed to the Dublin reprint (1805) of his work ‘ Pastorini’s History of the Chureh :’ 
of these we have not been able to get sight. 
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have his own Calendar up to 1752, must subtract 532 from the 
year, and use the number opposite to the remainder. Thus, 
opposite to 1698 in the book is No. 9, which is for new style; 
subtract 532, and there remains 1166, the number opposite to 
which is 34: accordingly, for English history, the number 34 is 
to be used; for French, &c. history, the number 9. oe 

Among the opposing statements which our article on Easter 
called forth, we saw hardly any which we could not be very well 
contented to leave unanswered, feeling sure that those who in- 
quired into the subject, with original * authorities in their hands, 
could come to no other conclusions than we had done. After ex- 
posing (page 7) the manner in which Clavius had used Bede of 
the eighth century to establish the doings of the Nicene Council 
in the fourth, we saw in newspapers and magazines references 
to the same writer for a similar purpose. Leaving to those who 
fee] better satisfied with an authority of three or four centuries’ 
distance from the event referred to than with contemporary tes- 
timony the fullest permission to draw their inferences, on the 
simple condition of not being obliged to join them, we proceed to 
notice one statement, namely, that the fourteenth day of the moon 
was chosen as the means of determining Easter, because it was 
supposed to be the day of the full moon. Weanswer this because 
it is the most natural error for a person unacquainted with Greek 
astronomy to fall into. This assertion was meant, we presume, 
to lead to the conclusion that the British Parliament, in naming 
the day of the full moon, had followed the spirit of the Nicene 
directions in departing from the letter, and had only done what 
the bishops of the Council would have done, if they had not un- 
fortunately been wrong a whole day in their description of the 
full moon. We have seen that the Council did not enter into the 
astronomical oe of the matter at all, leaving that to the ordi- 
nary sources of information. But, supposing them to have con- 
sulted the astronomers, we shall now show how many words it 
takes to answer an assertion which could not have proceeded from 
any one acquainted with the science of the period. 

It is matter of astronomical notoriety that the length of the luna- 
tion was never wrongly known by so much as an hour from the 
time of the Chaldeans, that Hipparchus settled its value within a 
second correctly, that Ptolemy followed Hipparchus, and that Pto- 

* Many have been misled by Wheatley’s ‘Rational Mlustrations of the Book of 
Common Prayer,’ which they call the History of the Prayer-Book—a name which its 
excellent author never meant to give it. He (or else the editor who adapted the chapter 
on the calendar, for Wheatley died before the change of style) has evidently followed 
some erroneous leader in the following point. He gives four most distinct and formal 
canons, directing the manner in which Easter is to depend upon the moon, and fixes 
them on the Nicene Council, upon the authority of Eusebius, in his Life of Constantine, 
book iii., chapter 18. Not one word is there in this chapter about the moon, or its 
connexion with Easter, or any specific direction. The chapter cited is a part of Con- 
stautine’s letter to the churches, and dwells upon nothing but the importance of all 
Christians keeping Easter at one time, and of that time not being the Jewish time: for 
anything there stated to the contrary, Easter-day might have depended on the weather. 
The reader will find a very full account of all that the Council did in Tillemont's history 
of it. The canons, be they gennine or spurious, attributed to the Council, are there 
given, and there is not a word about Easter in them; nor in any other record of its 
proceedings, except only in the synodical epistle, as quoted in our last ie article, 
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lemy was the great authority in all such matters at the time of the 
Nicene Council. The decline of Greek learning was so rapidly 
accelerated by the capture of Alexandria, that in thinking of a 
monk of the eighth century, such as Bede, we do not look tohim 
for any information about those who took their astronomy from 
Ptolemy; we rather inquire into the probability of his having 
seen any Greek mathematical writing at all. But however this 
may be, it is certain that Greek acuteness had discovered that 
the middle of a period of 294 days is in the fifteenth day, and 
nearer to the beginning of the sixteenth than to that ofthe 
fifteenth ; they put the ful] moon on the fifteenth day, and would 
rather have put it on the sixteenth than on the fourteenth. They 
knew that the irregularities of the moon’s motion do sometimes 
actually push the full moon into the sixteenth day, but never 
draw it back into the fourteenth. If we were to cite the phrase 
‘*the fifteenth day” used for the full moon, those of whose argu- 
ment we are now speaking might assert, perhaps, that the day 
after the full moon was meant: if we were to cite instances of 
this phrase, “the full moon, that is, the fifteenth day,” it might 
then be said that the writer, by thus explaining himself, intended 
to signify that he differed from the common usage in the day on 
which he put the full moon. We might get instances enough of 
both; but we prefer to bring forward one in which a compara- 
tively popular writer, who shows little knowledge of Hipparchus, 
leaves it to be inferred that the mode of describing the moon’s 
phases common in his time could not place the full moon earlier 
than the middle of the fifteenth day. Geminus, who wrote in the 
first century, says,* “ The moon is horned towards the begin- 


ning of the month, halved about the eighth day, gibbous about 


the twelfth, and full about the middle of the month: after the 
middle she is again gibbous, and is halved about the twenty-third, 


and horned towards the end of the month.” The half moons 


accordingly are on the eighth and twenty-third: if, as we have 
some right to suppose, we take these to be intended for average 
epochs, and put the middle of the eighth and twenty-third days, 
then Geminus implies that the new moon, half way: between 
them, is at the very end of the fifteenth day. And if, to make 
it tell as much as possible against us, we take his words as 
meaning that the half moons do not occur before the beginnings 
of the eighth and twenty-third days, then we have him implying 
that the new moon does not arrive before the middle of: the 
fifteenth day. Thus much we have given in compliment to 
the supposition that those who could determine the mean lunation 
within a fraction of a second were unable to divide it correctly 
into two equal parts, after using it more than 700 years. 

There are treatises on the calendar, or de computo ecclesiastico, 
attributed to Bede, to Roger Bacon, and to John Sacrobosco 
(Holywood or Halifax), Englishmen by birth. We agree 
with Dr. Peacock (Encyclop. Metropol., Arithmetic, p. 441) in 


* "Evoaywyn Ta pawoweva (Petavins,” Uranologion, Paris, 1620, folio). 
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‘thinking, that the separate treatises attributed to the two former 
are almost certainly spurious :* but this opinion does not affect 
what there is on the subject in Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, 
or in Roger Bacon's ‘ Opus Majus.’ The latter is, in regard to 
the calendar, what he was as to many other things—a reformer: 
the earliest remaining on record of those who pointed out the 
defects which were at last held decisive in favour of alteration. 
It may be. worth while to give a short account of his views on 
this subject, as contained in pp. 169-180 of the ‘ Opus Majus’ 
above mentioned, addressed to Pope Clement IV. in 1267.+ 
After noting that the cause of the errors was ignorance and 
‘negligence, and stating that they were known and written on 
both by astronomers and computers of ordinary almanacs, he 
roceeds to assert that the length of the year implied in the 
y ulian calendar (365} days) is too much by about one day in 130 
years. This he afterwards calls one day in125 years. For these 
determinations of the length of the year he gives no authority 
but the general opiniont of astronomers, ‘‘estimatur a sapienti- 
bus.” Now itis very remarkable that neither Ptolemy nor the 
Arab writers give any value for the length of the year so cor- 
rect as either of the above; and even the Alphonsine Tables, 
which were constructed about fifteen years before Bacon wrote, 
and which are nearer the truth than anything before them, are 
still not so near the truth as this. The first idea which strikes 
the mind is that Bacon might have been aware of the result of 
the Alphonsine Tables, and might have represented it in round 
numbers. But the truth is, that according to those tables the 
error of the Julian year amounts to a day in 1344 years, so that 
he -would have chosen 135 in preference to either 130 or 125, if 
he had followed them. Bacon then proceeds to point out the 
effect of the error upon the day of the equinox, which he says 
has at last become so great that not only the astronomer but any 
person whatsoever may detect it by merely looking at the sun’s 
shadow from a wall. He recommends the taking off one day 
in 125 years, as making the best approximation which existing 
knowledge would furnish. He then proceeds to consider the 
mode of finding Easter, and shows with his usual clearness (for 
he,is one of the most distinct writers of any time) that the cycle 
of nineteen years is wrong, and that in every 304 years the new 
moon of the calendar will advance.a day upon that of the heavens. 
Hence he infers that the new moon should not be sought from 


* It seems pretty certain that it was a habit of the manuscript ages to write out por- 
tions of a treatise, a chapter for instance, and to put on the proper heading, with an 
acknowledgment of the author: thus making the appearance of a separate treatise by 
that author. And it is probable that this practice was followed when the extract was 
not literal, when it was only abstract or epitome, and even when comments or other 
‘amplifications were added. 

+ The date is very certain, for Bacon describes the golden number and dominical 
letter of the year in which it was written: and there is but this one year of Clement’s 
pontificate to which they can apply. 

The reputation of the: Alphonsine tables seems to have ultimately prevailed against 
this opinion. In the manuscript Oxford Almanac, written about 1347, described by 
Mr. Harris in the ‘ Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Society,’ vol. xv., now in the 
press, the length of the year is that used in the Alphonsine tables. 
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cycles of this kind. His recommendation is to predict Easter 
from time to time astronomically, or else to adopt, for ecclesias- 
tical use at least, a luni-solar year resembling Prat of the Sara- 
cens. Should the former mode be preferred, he recommends the 
adoption of what he calls the Hebrew tables, stating that he con- 
siders the Jews to be, and always to have been, the most accu- 
rate astronomers. What he means by the Hebrew tables cannot 
now be ascertained: nor have we ever been able to find, in any 
work professing to describe the Jewish calendar of the middle 
ages, a length of the year more correct than that of Hipparehus. 
Bacon then — to discuss the question, whether the direc- 
tions of the Nicene Council be not against the plan he proposes : 
and as Bede is here hisauthority, he comes to the same conclusions 
as Clavius about the adoption of the cycle of nineteen years by 
that Council. He isas defective as those of his time in the power 
of criticising authorities: it is quite enough that some one has 
written it. For instance, Bede brings forward a miraculous at- 
testation of the truth of the rule for finding Easter, which he 
states to have occurred in the time of Pope Leo, about two 
centuries and a half before him. There is probably now not a 
priest of the Roman Church in Great Britain who would receive, 
assuredly not one who would maintain, a miracle upon the sole 
authority of a writer of 250 years after the asserted event. But 
Bacon says, that since Bede has brought forward a miracle, it 
must be admitted that there was then no error in the rule. 
This disposition to receive authorities without discrimination 
neither belongs to Bacon’s faith nor age in particular, but was 
universal and continued for centuries. Tycho Brahé, Lubieni- 
etski, and Riccioli, in the seventeenth century, the followers. 
respectively of Luther, Socinus, and Loyola, received a comet 
upon evidence beginning from a much later period than the 
asserted phenomenon, as readily as did Roger Bacon a miracle. 

Bacon concludes with a strong address to the Pope in favour 
of a reformation of the calendar. All men of science, he says, 
are aware of its numerous and scandalous errors, and laugh at 
the ignorance of the prelates who maintain it, Saracens, Jews, 
and Greeks, whether residing among Christians, or in their own 
countries, are also aware of the same errors existing in the 
Christian calendar, and abhor the folly of those who are misled 
by them. Should the reformation, says he, take place in your 
time, it will be one of the greatest, best, and most glorious 
achievements that ever was attempted in the Church. It will 
be seen that Bacon was really in possession of all the knowledge. 
necessary for the attempt, and that his calendar, had he been 
attended to, would have been better than ours, astronomically 
speaking, inasmuch as he would not have shifted his moon to 
keep out of the way of Jews or Quartadecimans. 

Our means of recovering the authorities of which Bacon made 
use in his astronomical data are very scanty ; but the number of 
manuscripts yet remaining, written by English astronomers of 
his and the preceding day, is by no means small. There is one 
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predecessor whom he calls “the famous Gerlandus, whom all 
computists and astronomers follow in all that relates to the calen- 
dar.” This Gerlandus must have lived in Bacon’s younger days, 
for Tanner cites from his ‘ Opus Minus’ a dispute about whether 
a Latin word was to be spelled Oricalcum or Auricalcum, upon 
which point ‘“ Magister Johannes de Gerlandia vituperavit 
omnes, sicut ego ex ore ejus audivi,” says Bacon. There is one 
John Garland, and a writer on the calendar too, who is stated 
to have lived about A.p. 1040, and to have been driven abroad by 
fear of the Danes. He is mentioned by Roger Yonge, another 
writer on the same subject, who lived in 1150. But there is an- 
other John Garland, who was alive in 1245, and who also wrote 
on the calendar: several of his works were printed in the six- 
teenth century. That two persons of the same name should have 
left treatises on the calendar is by no means extraordinary, since 
nothing was more common than to write on this subject. There 
are manuscripts of the work of one or the other* yet remaining, 
and, considering that Bacon does not pretend to be himself an 
astronomical observer, and that he refers to Gerlandus as the 

reat authority of his age, it would be worth inquiry whether 
these manuscripts contain the value of the length of the year 
which Bacon gives, as above noted. 

Nearly contemporary with Roger Bacon was the celebrated 
Sacrobosco, whose name is supposed to have been John Holi- 
wood, or Halifax. His work De anni ratione, seu Com 
Ecclesiasticus, though not so famoust as his treatise on the 
Sphere (which was the common book of astronomy till long 
after the invention of printing), was still widely known, and 
was finally printed several times. Sacrobosco disposes of the 
errors in the calendar very summarily: he points out that the 
new moon is three or four days wrong, but adds that, as a gene- 
ral Council has prohibited any alteration, the moderns have 
been obliged hitherto to tolerate errors of this kind. After 
showing that the embolismic months are interpolated in the 
most convenient way, he makes use of Bede’s authority in a 
more reasonable manner than did Clavius, namely, to esta- 
— the maxim that of two evils the least should be chosen, 

us :-— 

Si tibi concurrant duo turpia, dilige neutrum ; 
Sed quod turpe minus elige Beda docet. 
On the length of the year he contentst himself with saying that 
it is a little less than 365 days 6 hours, but that the difference is 
too small to be accurately measured. 


* Heilbronner mentions one in the Vatican Library. See Pits and Tanner for inform- 
ation ou the Garlands generally. 

+ The authors whose names appear most frequently in Lalande’s Bibliographie Astro- 
nomique are Sacrobosco, Reygiomontanus, and Ptolemy, but the first much the most 
frequently. ‘the work on the Sphere was printed, with or without commentary, 
eighty times at least, according to Lalande: aud it is probable that his list is far from 
complete. ‘ 

t Cardinal Cusa, in his writing on the calencu: p. sently mentioned, more than 
once asserts that Sacrobosco took the excess of the Julia. year tu be one day in 238 
years. 
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About the time of the inveution of printing two distinguished 
advocates of reform in the calendar appeared: Nicholas of 
Cusa (the Latin form of the name of some village in the diocese 
-of Treves), commonly called Cardinal Cusa, who died in 1464; 
and John Muller of Konigsberg, in Franconia, thence called Re- 
giomontanus,who died in 1476. ‘The treatise of the former, entitled 
Reparatio Calendarii, which was certainly written before 1437, was 
published with the author’s other works, in three volumes, Paris, 
‘1514, folio. In his historical account he is more confiding than 
-Bacon. He quotes the opinion of Gamaliel, the teacher of_St. 
-Paul, on the authority of Sacrobosco, which is even a better 
joke than taking the acts of the Nicene Council from Bede. 
-His exposition of the defects of the Calendar is true and clear : 
his proposed reformation consists in destroying a number of 
‘nominal days, as was afterwards done, to set the equinox right, 
and altering the golden number so as to make the ordinary rules 
bring the new moons right. He makes no attempt to prevent a 
recurrence of the same necessity at some future period. 

Regiomontanus, the first astronomer of his day, attacked the 
existing Calendar in the almanac of which we shall presently 
‘give a full description. He describes the cause of the difficulty 
very briefly, and seems to propose as a remedy the determina- 
tion of Easter by astronomical prediction from time to time. 
He gives for fifty-five years, from 1477 to 1531, every instance 
‘in which the usus ecclesie was about to differ from the decreta 
patrum—the difference being always either one, or four, or five 
weeks. Regiomontanus is the next after Bacon who declared 
that the usus ecclesie was not in accordance with the decreta pa- 
trum: he does not attempt the usual historical falsehood of fix- 
ing the existing method upon Eusebius and the other Nicene 
bishops, but refers it (and truly, as we showed in our last num- 
ber) to the Abbot Dionysius, “‘ whose pascal calendar,” says he, 
‘““we are using to this day.” He mentions the diffusion of the 
Scriptures among the people in their native tongues as giving 
Tise to many doubts and questions upon the subject ; and alludes 
to this diffusion as having taken place in Italy, and specifically 
as having caused a reference to Cardinal Bessarion when he 
was legate at Venice. He further says that the Jews very fre- 
quently raised objections to the existing Christian mode of de- 
termining a feast which was asserted to be connected with the 
Passover; and so far had the dissatisfaction gone, that some 
priests of Bremen* (sacerdotes premenses) had undertaken to cor- 
rect the error themselves, and had kept Easter a month before 
all the rest of the Church—for doing which the adjective pre- 


menses had become a standing joke against them with a double © 
meaning. 


Between clocks and watches, lighted roads, and public an- 
nouncements, we are now so well provided with information, 


* At least Bremen is called Premis and Premen in contemporary cosmographies : 


but it may be that these priests were of Parma, and that Parmenses was altered iato 
Premer ses for the joke's sake. 
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that an almanac is not a matter of the first necessity to most 
persons. It was otherwise in the fifteenth century; and if we 
consider how much comfort must have depended upon being 
able to arrange business with reference to the numerous holi- 
days and the moonlight, we shall see that the mere list of saints’ 
days and moons must have been a matter of consequence. The 
boys of the thirteenth century learnt a string of useful jargon, 
which we find in verse at the end of Sacrobosco's Computus, to 
enable them to remember the order of these days. It was called 
Cisio Janus from its two first words, which must have been as 
familiar to the urchins as As in presenti is now to those who suck 
their Latin from the Eton grammar. The two first lines were— 
Cisio, Janus, Epi, sibi vendicat, Oc, Feli, Marc, An, 
Prisca, Fab, Hag, Vincenti, Paulus, nobile lumen; 

Meaning that the month of January contained the Circumcision, 
the Epiphany, its octave, Felix, Marcellus, Antonius, Prisca, 
Fabian, Agnes, Vincent, and Paul. Another of these delightful 
inspirations of the Muse is— 

Pe, Steph, Steph, Protus, Sin, Don, Cyr, Ro, Lau, Tybur, Hyp, Eus. 

There are many manuscript almanacs of the fifteenth centu 
yet remaining. They may be divided into what we now c 
astrological (a word which was then frequently used in its ori- 
ginal sense), and those which were simply astronomical. The 
majority of the astronomers in the middle ages believed in the 
prognosticating power of the stars: even Roger Bacon inclines 
to the supposition that they have a physical influence on the 
body, and through it on the acts of the mind. The Church of 
Rome always, collectively, set itself against this absurdity. Not 
that its popes and cardinals were by any means universally free 
from belie in it; but those who believed considered it as magic, 
while those who disbelieved thought it of course an organized 
fraud. So that, upon the whole, divination by the stars met 
with little public encouragement, and its professors were obliged 
to write about it under modified phrases. We have never 
found, in ancient astrologers, such impudent pretensions as 
those which have been published in London in our own day. If 
the members of the Stationers’ Company, who still continue 
to publish an astrological almanac, could see this trash, and 
could know that there are shops in London which sell nothing 
else, and that there are persons who make a trade of imposing 
on the ignorant, and who doubtless quote their authority, we 
suppose they would not allow any consideration of profit to in- 
duce them to lend their names to the continuance of so vile an 
imposition. But if they will persist, we should recommend 
them to insert the qualification contained in the last sentence of 
the following quotation; and most particularly we should re- 
commend them never again to do what they have done in 
Moore's Almanac for this present year, namely, insinuate* that 


* We quote our ground for this charge, from Moore’s Almanac for 1845. The Italics, 
when mixed with Roman, are our own :— 
ASTROLOGICAL 
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unbelief in astrology is infidelity, and denial of the providence 
of God. This is an oversight, arising from an unskilful attempt 
at imitation of the old almanacs; it must show the Stationers’ 
Company that if they will play with edge tools, and call it sport, 
ae to be very careful how they use them. 
e following is the preface to a prophecy for the years 1554 
and 1555, by Antonio de Montulmo, who must have lived a 
century earlier at least, for he is mentioned as one of the writers 
from whom Regiomontanus intended to print some extracts. 
It was translated in 1554 by F. van Brunswike, and at first we 
supposed that it might be his own composition, with the name 
of Montulmo used as a bait; but on further examination we 
believe it to be really a translation, with some adaptation :— 
“For asmuche, as God whiche is the begynnynge of al] Crea- 
tures, (good gentle reader) hath made man to his own similitude 
and likenes, whereby he is almoste cOparable to the holy Aungels 
of God, who is it then that wyll denye that man maye by the 
disposition of the starres prognosticate thynges to come, as 
Berosus Chaldeus writeth, that holy Noe did unto the Armenians 
and Scithians after the uniuersall deluge or floude, wherfore 
thei called hym the partaker of the mind of God. Moreouer, 
S. Hierome writeth, that what so euer can be compreheded 
with humane understanding is ruled by the wheles of the sunne. 
Wherefore in asmuche as bothe the diuine and the prince of 
Philosophers Aristotle in his boke de generatione et corruptione 
confesseth that propter accessum et recessum solis in curculo obli 
JSiut generationes et corruptiones i mudo sublunari: It foloweth that 
knowynge the disposition of the celestiall bodies, by the whiche 
all elementate bodies be ruled, that we men may by the science 
of Astronomie (whiche science Petrus Cameracensis* calleth wor- 
thyly naturall theologie) prognosticatyng as is aforsayd thyngs 
to come, as mutations of the ayre, pestilences, and al other in- 
firmities, warre penurie, peace, or plentie of victuals, whych 
depende of the heauens as seconde causes of God, to suche 
effectes, appoynted wherfore (good gentill reader) the premisses 
beyng wel pensed, I desyre the not to take all thynges that shall 
bee prognosticated in this yeares prognostication and the next 
yeres prognostication as contigentes of fatal] necessitie, but that 
it shall chaunce, if god doo not forbyd, thus I bydde thee well to 
fare.” 


*¢ ASTROLOGICAL PREDICTIONS. 
Judicium Astrologicum, pro anno 1845. 

VOX COELORUM, VOX DEI: The Voice of the Heavens is the Voice of ‘God. 
He speaketh in all the Changes of the Seasons and of the Times. 

Courtrovs ReapER,—In this my annual production, I have a long time sounded 
the above important truth in your ears, and I trust not in vain. It is, however, to be la- 
mented that there is a great deal of infidelity upon the face of the earth, and even no 
small portion thereof cleaves to the skirts of Britannia That wonder-working 
Hand, which placed each miglity orb is clearly manifest in our earth in the 
changes of seasons. Let those who are disposed to deny the existence uf Divine 
Providence reflect on these words of holy writ, Not a sparrow falleth . 

Such an inuendo would have been too bad for the sixteenth century. 

* This was Cardinal D’Ailly, who drew confirmations of Christianity from the horo- 
scope of Jesus Christ. 
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This is a fair specimen of the reasons by which astrology was 
supported in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, as well as of 
the scientific English of the middle of the sixteenth century, 
before either the words or the orthography were settled. Did 
the Roman Church remain undecided on the calendar question 
for nearly three centuries, during which the admitted errors 
became larger and larger, from suspicion of the consequences of 
giving authority to astrologers, as most astronomers then were? 
Was there any fear that, if the intended reformation should in- 
volye the necessity of permanent astronomical assistance, as 
proposed by Bacon, astrologers would take advantage of their 

eing thus called in to disseminate their principles? It is pos- 
sible, we think, that such an apprehension may have had its 
effect: the more so as those who treated the pretended science 
with contempt had seen and read of popes, cardinals, and 
bishops who were addicted to it. However this may be, the 
Roman Church has never had due credit among Protestants for 
its uniform resistance to this absurdity, in ages so ignorant that 
it might have added to its power by assuming a monopoly of it, 
and when many, perhaps most, of those who could afford it 
never engaged in any affair of consequence without having a 
lucky hour named for the commencement. And here again, 
there was no creed nor country which was a protection against 
the belief: the followers of Luther were as much given to it as 
those of the Church they had left. Rheticus, the colleague of 
Melancthon, tried to establish that the changes of monarchies 
depended upon the position of the perigee of the sun’s orbit; 
and Melancthon* himself wrote a laudatory preface to Schoner’s 
work on judicial astrology. Kepler, a Catholic, though an 
enemy of ordinary astrology, had one of his own exactly like it. 
We dismiss this part of the subject not without a feeling of 
shame at the existence of a public body in our own country 
which turns a penny by the publication of pretended prophecies, 
and which, as to the pretext that it is only a matter of amuse- 
ment, might know, and ought to know, that it is keeping up a 
real belief in the old nonsense. A company, in a Protestant 


* Those who observe that Bayle has let Melancthon off for his astrology with two 
words and areference, would hardly imagine the lamentable extent to which this weak- 
ness was his master. On his death-bed, he half predicted that he should die on the 
day on which a conjunction of Mars and Saturn would take place: and on one occa- 
sion, being seen bathed in tears, and showing every sigu of the greatest grief, it was 
found on inquiry that on looking at the stars in his evening's walk, he saw thata 
dreadfu) war was going tu burst upon Germany. The first story is from his most accre- 
dited biographer, Melch. Adam; the second from a less respectable source, the ‘ Jo- 
corum atque Seriorum Centuria’ of Otho Melander, whose grandfather, Dion.Melander, 
was the person who asked Melancthon what was the matter with him. Thissame Otho 
relates a severe rebuke which Melancthon received from Luther, for saying that persons 
born when Libra was in the ascendant must be miserable through life: and a ridiculous 
attempt to cast the nativity of an infant child of his (Otho’s) grandfather, whom he sup- 
posed to be of the male sex, and to whom he promised learning, honours, and religious 
contests. Being told that the child was a girl, he was out of countenance fora time, 
and at last said—then she will rule her husband. But on second thoughts he cast a 
new scheme, in which he condemned her to death at seven years old, and staked the 
validity of his art upon the prediction. The girl lived, however, till the age of fourteen. 
Otho was of the reformed church, and was therefore free from one bias against Me- 
lancthon, at least, 
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18 On the earliest printed Almanacs. 
country, and in the nineteenth century, profits by a superstition 
which was condemned in the Councils of the dark ages: and 
serves Mammon in the very point in which those whom they 
charge with superstition served God. 
The earliest almanacs published are free from predictive astro- 
logy, though of two at least of the three we intend to describe 
the authors had a belief in it. Regiomontanus was one of those 
who could assign the end of the world by the heavens, and 
Stéffler is famous for the deluge which he is said to have pre- 
dicted, and was an inveterate consulter of the stars. 7 
In the earliest times, as now, a great distinction is to be 
drawn between the Calendar and Almanac, and the astronomical 
Ephemeris. In the first, nothing but the immediate wants of 
civil society are consulted, as in the common almanacs of our 
own day: in the second, the places of the moon and planets are 
given, with various helps to the astronomical calculator. In 
the present article we describe nothing but Calendars, the lineal 
progenitors of our present race of almanacs. A great deal of 
confusion has been made by neglecting the distinction between 
these two different classes of works, in the various accounts of early 
astronomical books. For instance, it is said sometimes that the 
almanacs of Regiomontanus were so valuable that they sold for 
ten crowns of gold, or a great deal more than their own weight. 
But this statement is intended to apply to the Ephemerides, and 
any one, who looks at the immense quantity* of printing in the 
latter, will see that, for the fifteenth century, this was no ve 
remarkable price for 832 closely-printed pages of tables, wit 
—— additions, requiring the utmost care, inserted in red 
ink. | 
-Regiomontanus set up a printing-press at Nuremberg, at the 
expense of his friend Bernard Walther, who combined the cha- 
racters of a merchant and an astronomer. The earliest book 
known to have been printed at Nuremberg has the date 1470, 
but it is not from this press. The calendar or almanac which 
we are going to describe was printed by Regiomontanus, and it 
is the earliest printed almanac which has ever been produced,t 
or even mentioned. In fact, the earliest astronomical book which 
has been found at all is the poem of Manilius, ‘ Ex officind Johan- 
nis de Regiomonte habitantis in Nuremberga,’ 4to. It has no date, 
but the German bibliographers make it out to be of 1472 or 1473, 
probably the former. The doubt about the date introduces a 
claim on the part of another work, The Sphere of Sacrobosco, 


in 4to., to which there isa date, 1472, and Verses by Andrew 

* The expense of this work must have occasioned manuscripts to be made from it. 
Mr. Halliwell (in the ‘Companion’ for 1839, p.57) mentions the following manu- 
script :—** The Effemerides of John of Mounte Riol, a German Prince of Astronomers.” 
This can have been no other than Regiomontanus, 

+ Wesay this with a knowledge of the almanac for 1457, from the press of Guten- 
berg himself, found at Mayence, which was a single sheet, and seems to have been 
nothing more than a calendar, in the lowest sense of the word. If, however, this sheet 
should turn out to contain astronomical predictions of the sun, moon, and their eclipses, 
then it must take sppapeence of that which we are speaking of in the text, as an alma- 
nac, properly speaking. 
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Gallus, importing that though he gets his name from France, he 
is a citizen of Ferrara; thus indicating the place at which the 
book was printed. 

When ordinary printing was well established, it was necessary, 
for mathematical works, to overcome the difficulties of tables and 
of diagrams. The first was managed by Regiomontanus, both 
in his Calendar and in his Ephemerides ; the second by Ehrard 
Ratdolt, in his £ditio Princeps of Euclid, Venice, 1482. But in 
= almanacs, it was also absolutely necessary to use both 

lack and red ink,* so as to imitate the manuscripts. Our fore- 
fathers were a jealous race, and would not have kept a saint’s 
day if it had been announced in black. In the Ephemerides Re- 
giomontanus does not attempt to overcome the difficulty, and 
everything is black except the signs of the zodiac, which are in- 
serted by hand. And in the Almanac,. though he contrives it in 
the pages of the Calendar, where there is not much red ink, he 
does not attempt it in the page of new and full moons presently 
described. Here, accordingly, the parts which are in red are 
written with a pen. Both begin with the year 1475: and as it 
is not to be supposed that accounts of past years would be pub- 
lished, it is concluded that 1474 is the proper date of both: Pan- 
zer and others say 1473 or 1474. The Almanac was so soon in 
vogue that it was reprinted at Venice in 1476 by Ehrard Ratdolt, 
and again in 1482 with some additions. German editions are 
said to have appeared early, De Murr (Notit. trium cod. auto- 
graph. Joh. Regiomont, Nuremberg, 1801, 4to.) may seem to 
speak of one in his possession to which he gives as early a date 
as 1473-4. But unfortunately he is so vague that we hardly 
know whether by Calendarium Germanicum he means calendar 
calculated for the latitude of Germany, or calendar written in 
the German language. And here we may give a caution which 
red save some young bibliographer from being puzzled now and 

en. 

Before regular title-pages commenced (and there are few of 
the fifteenth century) the contents, date, and place of a book are 
either not described at all, or are to be gathered from a short an- 
nouncement at the end, or a few words at the beginning, of the 
matter of the book itself. As in the instance above, in which 
we can only collect the book to have been printed at Ferrara by 
giving Andrew Gallus credit for sense enough to see that his 
announcement would mislead the world if it were not so. In- 
ferential descriptions of books ought always to be mentioned as 
such; but bibliographers frequently construct title-pages out of 
the announcements just alluded to. With very great respect 
and liking for their labours, we cannot but know that they want 


* There is remaining a constitution of Charlemagne, confining the saints’ days to 
those which were then usually marked in red, and which were Christmas, St. Stephen, 
St. John the Evangelist, Innocents, the Octave of our Lord (Cireumcision), the Epi- 
phany and its Octave, Purification, eight days at Easter, the Great. Litanies (rogation- 
days), Ascension, Pentecost, St. John the Baptist, St. Peter, St. Paul, St. Martin, St. 
-Audrew ; and the Assumption is left for further directions. But in the Gregorian ca- 
_ lendar there are nearly filty of these days. 
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a little watching from those* who are concerned with the insides 
of books. We find, for example, in Lalande, the following an- 
nouncement from the catalogue of the Ratisbon Library :—* 1476. 
Venet. in fol. Joann. Irar1 Aureus liber seu Gemma, kalendaria 
solis, lunz omniumque temporum notitiam demonstrans.” 
Now what are we to infer from this? Was there a Johnof Italy, 
a lost astronomer, who published almanacs directly after Regio- 
montanus? Or are we to suspect the public-spirited printer 
Ratdolt of anattempt to turn Regiomontanus into an Italian in 
the earliest work which issued from his press, that he might 
propitiate the national vanity of his adopted at the expense of his 
real country? We must have left this point unsettled if we had 
not happened to find in the Preface to the ‘ Planispherium 
Stellatum’+ of Bartsch (Kepler’s son-in-law), that he (Bartsch) 
had seen at Nuremberg a reprint of the Calendar of Regiomon- 
tanus made at Venice by Ratdolt and two others, with an an- 
nouncement in verse, which he gives at length. We have put 
in Italics the words out of which the catalogue which misled 
Lalande formed its title-page. 


Aureus hic liber est: non est pretiosior-ulla 
Gemma Calendario: quod docet istud opus. 
Aureus hic gumerus: dune; solisq; labores 
Monstraniur facilé, cunctaq; sigua poli 
Quotg ; sub hoc libro terre per longé sequuntur 
Tempora quisque dies, mensis et annus erit, 
Scitur in instanti quaecungq ; sit hora diei. 
Hunc emat Astrologus qui velit esse citd, 
Hoc Johannes opus Regio de Moute probatum 
Composuit: tota notus in [tala . 
Quod Veneta impressum fuit in tellure per illos 
Inferius quorum nomina picta loca. 
1476. 

Bernardus Pictor de Augusta, 

Petrus Leslein de Langencen, 

Erbardus Ratdolt de Augusta. 


We shall now proceed to the contents of this almanac. It 
has 64 pages, and would be called quarto, but the printing is 
conducted in a manner different from that of modern times. It 
is printed in the manner ofa folio, one double leaf, or four pages 


* And it is just as true that laborious students have frequently led their readers into 
sad mistakes from not knowing how to describe books properly. Any person who 
mentions a book, descriptively, ought to give as much of the title-page as will be sure 
to distinguish the book, and then its date, place, and form, with the name of the author 
(correctly spelt, if convenieut). It may be of little use at present, in the case of a 
modern work, but the time may come when attention to such minutiz will preserve the 
work which shows it from oblivion. 

The printers have been for a long time falling into the habit of constructing inferen- 
tial title-pages by marks of quotation, which authors have allowed them to insert until 
the practice has me almost a nuisance. We see ‘ Bible’ continually and ‘ Scrip- 
tures,’ though if there must be quotation, it should be ‘ Holy Bible’ and ‘ Sacred 
Scriptures.” Ordinary abbreviations ought not to be cited as actual titles. It may be 
permitted to speak of Gibbon’s Roman history, but not of his ‘ Roman History,’ for 
there is no such work. 

+ This work is aiso described by Panzer, from whose collection much might be added 
to scientific bibliography ; that is, something to its extent, and a great deal to its accu- 
racy, in all that relates to the early printing. 
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ata time, and several double leaves are then put together each 

inside the next, as in a quire of letter-paper, four in a lot, in one 

case five. Thus in the first set (we cannot call it sheet) pages 1, 

2, 15, 16, are printed together, then 3, 4, 13, 14,&c. The part of 

a common page covered by the printer is 4} by 5Zinches. There 

is neither paging, signature, title, date, nor place: at the end 

of page 62 (63 and 64 being diagrams) are the words DVCTV 

IOANNIS DE MONTEREGIO, which is the only clue to the 

authorship. Some circumstances connected with the copy we 

are examining tell us that nothing could have preceded what we 

have called page 1: and Brunet describes the work from his 

copy as consisting of 32 folios (64 pages). The type is that 
woodcut-looking Roman letter preserving an approach to the 

characteristics of the black letter, by which the practised eye re- 
cognises the fifteenth century, or the very beginning of the six- 
teenth. The numerals are those facsimiles of the numerals used 
in manuscripts which were totally abandoned before the end of 
the fifteenth century, except perhaps in reprints. The following 
woodcut gives a rough imitation of their form, and further ex-. 
amples may be seen in Leslie's ‘ Philosophy of Arithmetic.’ 


1232700890 


There are but few contractions. By those which there are we 
detected a little circumstance, the mention of which may possibly 
save some one from charging an opponent with misquotation. In 
the copy in the British Museum (King’s Library, Mullerus J. 
Kalendarium Latinum) we found, before the table of moveable 
feasts, a paragraph pasted on an empty space, in addition to the 
rest of the page ; which, thinking it might not be in the other copy 
to which we had access, we transcribed with attention to the con- 
tractions and the endings of the lines. On making the compa- 
rison, we found the same addition pasted in the other copy, but 
printed in a different manner, and with another set of contrac- 
tions and different endings. Probably a large portion of the 
impression had been forwarded from Nuremberg to some other 
place before the omission was discovered, and it was judged more 
convenient to send instructions for supplying it than to forward 
the correcting slips themselves. 

Page 1 being vacant, 2 and 3 are devoted to January, 4and 5 to 
February, and so on ; 24and 25 to December. Each month occu- 
pies an opening of the book. Into this double page is to becon- 
densed (with a little assistance from one or two slight tables) the 
almanac of the month for three complete metonic cycles, or 57 
years. On the left hand page is the succession of days of the month, 

and of dominical letters, with the days of the Roman calendar. 
This last is the one actually used by Regiomontanus, for he makes 
his astronomical corrections for leap-year depend on an additional 
day being inserted in the Roman manner, by doubling the sixth 
day before that of the Kalends of March inclusive ; in conformity 
with the ecclesiastical usage of his time. Then follows the de- 
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scription of the saints’ days in & broad column, which notes also 
the claves, or key-days, a peculiarity of the ancient almanac, which 
we shall explain. 

Opposite to January 7 we see Clavis 1xx., which must be trans- 
lated the key of Septuagesima Sunday, which is the ninth Sunday 
before Easter-day. If, instead of counting nine weeks, we 
choose to select any day in March, and call it clavis pasche, or 
the key of Easter, then if we call the same day nine weeks before 
it the key of Septuagesima, the two keys will be thus related. If 
Easter-day, for example, should fall ten days after its key, Sep= 
tuagesima Sunday would also fall ten days after its key. The key 
number for the year depended simply upon the golden number: 
thus when the golden number was 3 the key number was 34, or 
Easter, &c. all fell at 34 days’ distance from their several keys. 
The key-day chosen for Easter was the 11th of March, the day of 
the equinox in old style, as it then was. A more awkward con- 
trivance can hardly be imagined, since it would have saved all 
counting to have written down the golden numbers in their pro- 
per — for every feast or fast pe on Easter; and then 
the Sunday would have been found by looking out -the golden 
number and looking forward to the next dominical letter. 

After the column of saints’ days comes a column for the 
place of the sun, containing certain degrees and minutes for each 
day. At the end of the almanac is a table of thesun, containing a 
number for the beginning of each year, which, added to thenum- 
ber for any one day in the monthly table, gives the sun’s longi- 
tude at noon of thatday. Next follow two columns for the moon’s 
longitude; one for the mean, the other for the true. At the end 
of the almanac is a little instrument, consisting of a circle gra- 
duated, and printed on the page, with two other graduated 
circles attached to the page by a thread through the centre of all 
three, and therefore capable of revolving: there is also a string 
which revolves about thesame centre as an index. This machine 
is set for any given year by the helpof two small tables, in a 
manner which we cannot undertake to describe in any reason- 
able space: and when set, a use of the two numbers of degrees 
and minutes, written in the monthly page for any day, gives the 
degrees of the mean and true place of the moon for that day of 
the month in the year for which the machine was set. 

' The left-hand page of each month is devoted to the new and 
fall moons which take place in that month, for all the 57 years 
of the three Metonic cycles; that is, from 1475 to 1531, both in- 
clusive. Many of our readers are not aware that the distribution 
of moonlight throughout the year is not altogether the capricious 
phenomenon which it seems to be. All persons know. that the 
almanac of any one year is no guide to the next year as to the 
moon, though it may do well enough as to the sun. But though 
one year is far from a repetition of the preceding, any eight years 
is nearly a repetition of the preceding eight years, and any nine- 
teen years is much more nearly a repetition of the preceding 
nineteen. Ifit be full moon, for instance, on January 23, 1845, 
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we may safely assert that in 1853 the full moon of January will 
fall on the 24th or 25th, one or two days in advance. Persons in 
the country must sometimes be puzzled to settle a plan with 
reference to the moonlight two or three months before the time, 
at that unlucky period * of the year when next year’s almanac 
is wanted, but has not appeared. How many persons of those 
who keep their old almanacs are aware that, in the matter of 
moonlight, this year is always eight years ago with an advance of 
either one or two days? For example, in 1837, the days of full 
moon are January 21, February 20, March 22, April 20, May 20, 
June 18, July 17, August 16, September 14, October 13, Novem- 
ber 12, December 12. In 1845, the days of full moon are Janu- 
ary 23, February 22, March 23, April 22, May 21, June 19, 
July 19, August 17, September 15, October 15, November 14, 
December 13. But in nineteen years the accordance is much 
more closely established, to the day generally, and if not, to the 
day before or the day after. Thus the daysof full moonf in 
January and February 1856, nineteen years from 1837, are Janu- 


ary 21 and February 20, as in 1837. Accordingly, eight years. 


in the first instance, and afterwards nineteen years, have been 
celebrated astronomical periods, and in the almanac before us an 
arrangement in cycles of nineteen years is made of the new and 
full moons, of which the following isaspecimen. The left-hand 

age of the month of March begins thus: the figures which are 
in Roman numerals being those which are written in red ink in 
the original work, and which are the Golden Numbers :— 


1475. 1494. 1513. 
CON. OPPO. CON. OPPO. CON. 
viii 2346 «iv 2 25\viii 8 58 
2 xii 2115 xii § 12\|viii 111 
3 xvil8 31 xvi 2 7 
4xvi 648 . i 15 19iv 2058 
5v 1817 i 1 liv 1118 
6 ix 1048 ix 625 
Txili 145 xviil7 241 xvii 18 033 
8ii 10138 ii 940 ii 1017 
9x 2146 vi 17 9 vi 113\x 1741 
10 xiv 724 xiv 1618 
ll &e. &e. 


This is, for the month of March, the table for the three periods 
of nineteen years severally beginning with 1475, 1494, and 1513, 
con. and oppo. denoting conjunction and opposition, or new moon 
and full moon. For example: to find the full moon of March 
1479; the Golden Number for this year is 17, and looking down 


® Every almanac ought to give the changes of the moon for at least the three first 


months of the year following that for which it is made. The British Almanac for this _ 
year, and from henceforward, will contain an abbreviated almanac for the year follow- 


ing the current year: thus 1846 will contain an epitome of 1847, &c. 

} In a work on. the globes, recently published, by the author of this article, will be 
found tables by the use of which any person who can look into a table and do a few 
simple additions, can find for himself, within about a quarter of an hour, and always 
within twenty-five minutes, the time of new or full moon for any month of any year 
from 8.c. 1000 to a.p. 2000. 
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the first column of oppositions till we come to xvii, we find it 
opposite the 7th of the month, with 17 41 after it. This means 
that the full moon is 17h. 41m. after noon of the 7th, or at 41 
minutes past five on the morning of the eighth. We leave to 
the reader to detect, in the preceding sample, specimens of the 
properties of the cycles of eight and nineteen years. _ 

After the monthly pages comes a table of the longitudes and 
latitudes of about sixty of the principal places in Europe, the 
longitudes in hours and minutes, the latitudes in degrees only. 
In these tables, when given in almanacs, it was always custom- 

to reckon longitudes from the meridian of the place for 
which the almanac was made; accordingly, the longitude of 
Nuremberg is marked 0h. Om. A degree of error both in lati- 
tude and longitude is not uncommon in thistable. Then follow 
descriptions of the eclipses supposed to be visible at Nuremberg, 
giving the time of the middle of the eclipse, its semi-duration, 
and the number of points, or, as we should now say, digits, 
eclipsed : there is also a diagram of the magnitude of the great- 
est _ of the eclipse. After the eclipses comes an account 
of the golden number and other matters connected with the 
moveable feasts, and a table of these feasts for all the combina- 
tions of the golden number with the dominical letter. Before 
the reformation of the Calendar, if, for instance, the golden num- 
ber were 5, and the dominical letter E, Easter Sunday could be 
nothing but March 23, and the other feastsaccordingly. A table 


like that in page 32 of our last article, with all the principal 


feasts, &c. annexed for each case, is given. Then follows de- 
scription of the mode of using the almanac, with the supple- 
_ mentary tables already noticed. And then comes one page of 
astrology, namely, the influences of the signs of the zodiac on 
the human body. For example, “ Capricornus is cold, dry, and 
earthy; the knees belong to it; it is of no use in letting blood.” 
Regiomontanus proves himself to have been an astrologer, and - 
not merely deferring to public opinion, by announcing his inten- 
tion to prepare a lenger work on the subject. 

Tables of the length of the day are then given, or rather of the 
half day, in the form of double entry, for every three degrees of 
the sun’s place in the zodiac, and for every degree of latitude 
from 36° to 55°. There is then a description of the mode of con- 
structing the horizontal sun-dial and other instruments which 
_are now totally superseded: Delambre (Hist. Astron. Moyenne) 
has given an account of them. . At the end come the remarks 
on the Calendar to which we have adverted. 

The great celebrity of Regiomontanus brought his almanac 
into universal use, and caused many reprints of it to be made. 
It is natural that those who afterwards made almanacs should 
appear to have followed Regiomontanus very closely ; since the 
latter himself in a great measure followed the plan of the manu- 
script almanacs of the day. Nevertheless, as early as 1478, 
another almanac was published, which seems to be known to 
the astronomical world, only by one simple announcement in 
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Lalande’s Bibliography, as follows: ‘1478, Ulme in fol. Calen- 
darium per Jo. ZainER.” This J. Zainer was the first intro- 
ducer of the art of printing into Ulm; and Panzer (who men- 
tions several of his productions, and this one among the rest) 
states that several of his predecessors consider that his types 
were cut and not cast, in which opinion he (Panzer) does not 
agree. We cannot pretend to decide this point; we only know 
that the printing is a black letter of the very roughest character, 
and that the numerals, though they are more like the modern 
ones than those of Regiomontanus, are as uncouthly intelli- 
gible as possible. It is called folio, but the mode of printing is 
of the sort already described: there are 36 pages, the black part 
of the common page being 74 by 44 inches. There is no title- 
page, title, paging, or signature: it begins Usum hujus opusculi 
breviter exponemus. At the end of the introduction are the words 
Impressum Ulme per Johannem Zainer Anno dominice incarnationis, 
1478. With respect to this introduction there is something to 
say. 
Tn the library of the Royal Society, in that of the Museum, 
and in various catalogues, are copies or notices of a supposed 
work of Regiomontanus which is not an almanac, but a descrip- 
tion of an almanac, and it always begins with Usum hujus opusculi 
breviter exponemus. In the Royal Society’s catalogue it is called 
‘Canon in Ephemerides, a fragment of an unknown work by 
Regiomontanus.’ Lalande (page 27) cites a work of Regiomon- 
tanus not mentioned, he says, by Panzer, and having Usum 
Ephemeridis cujuslibet breviter exponemus. This work of Zainer, 
we see, begins in the same way. Now, on comparing this Usum 
hujus, as we may Call it, in Zainer, with the detached fragment, 
we find they are substantially the same, with such alterations as 
the plan of the former requires. And we find, moreover, that 
though there is no formal beginning to the explanation in the 
calendar of Regiomontanus which we have been describing, yet 
that the contents of Zainer’s introduction are for the most part 
to be found word for word in the explanations of this Calendar. 
We have not examined any manuscript calendars for this par- 
ticular purpose: but we strongly suspect that it had been for 
some time customary to word the explanations in the different 
calendars after one ancient model, which both Regiomontanus 
and Zainer followed. At any rate, no one must hastily assume 
that two calendars are from the same hands, because the expla- 
natory parts are in the same words. We think it not very im- 
probable that this introduction was separately printed before 
table printing was accomplished, that it might have manuscript 
calendars fitted to it. 

Zainer’s calendar was not reprinted, that we can find: nor 
is this extraordinary ; for though there is a slight table of lati- 
tudes (without longitudes) at the commencement, everything 
is confined to the latitude and longitude of Ulm. There is one 

e to each month containing the modern and Roman calen- 
ie. the saints’ days (but without any red printing), one column 
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_ for the sun and two for the nfoon, as in Regiomontanus: also a 


column for the moon’s ascending node, and the ascensions (in 
the old sense) of the various degrees of the zodiac for the latitude 
of Ulm. There is a radical table for the sun’s place, and for 
that of the moon's node, to be used with the columns in the 
almanac. There is one radical table for the moon’s place, and 
acircular zodiac resembling that of Regiomontanus, with the 
two moveable circles removed. The moon’s age for the given 
day, as deduced from the table of new moons, supplies the place 
of those moveable circles. There are four complete Metonic 
cycles of new and full moons, from 1477 to 1552, arranged b 
themselves, a table of moveable feasts, and a table for the lengt 
of the day, in the latitude of Ulm only. There is more of astro- 
nomical pretension about the eclipses than in Regiomontanus : 
for not only is the middle of the eclipse given to seconds, and 
the magnitude to sixtieth parts of points or digits, but in the 
diagrams of the greatest phase of the eclipse the direction as 
well as the magnitude of the phase is shown. 
It is extraordinary, but certainly true, that Riccioli, the most 
learned astronomical writer of the seventeenth century (whose 
Almagestum Novum was published in 1651), knew nothing either 
of the Ephemerides or Calendar of Regiomontanus: of course 
he knew nothing of Zainer. In his Life of Regiomontanus he 
does not enumerate either in the list of works: and in his list 
of ephemerides he gives no writer previous to 1506 by name; 
saying only that he has an ephemeris from 1484 to 1506, of which 
the author and place are both unknown. The account of Re- 
giomontanus given by Melchior Adam in his collection of bio- 
graphies, describes the ephemerides, but does not mention the 
calendar: this account was obviously unknown to Riccioli. 
The most extensive biography we have was published three 
ears after Riccioli’s work. Of the Ephemerides, Gassendi, 
its author, says that he never saw more than one mutilated copy, 
except in an Augsburgh reprint of the last fifteen years of the 
series. He had the Calendar which we have described before 
him, but he is unfortunate in his account of it. Seeing 1475, 
1494, 1513, at the heads of the columns, he concludes that it is 
made for these years only : which shows that he must have looked 
rather inattentively for a biographer. But Delambre has made 
peesianiy the same mistake (Astron. Moyenne, p. 323) with the 
k before him: he also confounds the Ephemerides with the 
Calendar, never having seen the former, though he mentions 
the ephemerides separately afterwards. This confusion could 
not be avoided ; for Gassendi, Weidler, and all the predecessors 
of Delambre do not distinguish between the two works ina very 
clear manner. Lalande himself (p. 11) shows that he was not 
aware of the distinct character of thetwo. The history of science 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries abounds with misunder- 
standings of the same kind, from the difficulty of procuring exact 
accounts of hooks. ‘The early writers are exceedingly careless 
about their descriptions of books, for which they have a very 
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good excuse, namely, that their readers were presumed to be, for 
the most part, tolerably familiar with the works cited. But in 
our day the historian must describe books which not one in a 
hundred of his readers will ever see. 

Previously to our examination of Stéffler’s almanac, we shall 
say something about himself, and about the curious story to which 
we have alluded, namely, that he announced that the world would 
be almost destroyed by a deluge in 1524. That such an occur- 
rence was announced, that it created the greatest fright, that 
those who were near the sea or a river left their homes, and so 
on, is beyond all doubt: as also that learned treatises were 
written against the prophecy by Augustine Niphus, Paul Mid- 
dleburg, Bishop of Fossombrone (Paulus Forosemproniensis), 
and others. Until we came to write this article, we had always 
— on more than a dozen good authorities, that Stoffler 
did announce such a deluge; and this, although we could not 
find any allusion to it in his almanacs appended to the Calen- 
darium Romanum, among which is one for the year 1524. We 
saw in his treatise on the Calendar great learning, and (astrology 
excepted) no small share of sense, and the same in his commen- 
tary on Proclus. But the voice of history spoke very plainly 
against him, and it added an account of his death, which seemed 
to point him out still more decidedly as an unlucky prophet. 
The stars told him that on a certain day he would be killed by 
something falling on his head ; accordingly he determined not to 
a his house on that day, and invited friends to dine with him. 

ut an argument arose at dinner which obliged him to go fora 
book to settle it ; the book-shelf was badly secured, and tumbled 
with all its contents upon him, to the entire fulfilment of his 
destiny. This story, very fairly attested,* joined to the known 
fact of his being an astrologer, seemed to give tolerable corro- 
boration to the great mass of authority which pointed him out as 


* We may give a little idea of the confusion into which biographical history may be 
thrown by the successive misstatements of writers, each taking his predecessor’s errors 
with one or two more of his own. Sherburne, a very respectable compiler of short 
biographies, informs us that the story in the text about Stéffier’s death is false; for that 
Joachim Rudolph Camerarius states, in his second century (or set of a hundred) of 
verifications of astrology, that he (Camerarius) had it from Andrew Ruttell, a pupil 
of Stoffler’s, that the latter died of the plague, February 16, 1531; the time of his death 
being explained by saying that the sun and Venus were approaching to a quadrature. 
We do not know of any second century of such things published by Joachim Rudolph 
Camerarius (who, by the way, must not be confounded with either Joachim the father, 
of that name, or Joachim the son, or Rudolph the botanist—all men of greater note ; 
and a pretty batch of mistakes might occur from confounding the four) ; but we have the 
Jirst, and, as far as we know, the only one. And we find that the common story about 
Stéffler’s death is not only given, but proved from his horoscope; for Jupiter was in 
conjunction with the sun at his birth, in an airy sign, which is a sufficient reasou for 
anything tumbling upon him from above. And as to Mr. Ruttell, we find his horo- 
scope too, and also that his death took place fourteen years before Stéffler’s, in 1517, 
by an arrow in the lower part of the abdomen, which he might very well have known 
would have happened, for the position of. Saturn at his birth distinctly announced the 
weapon which wouid kill him, and that of Libra the part it would wound. 

Now the simple truth is, that Melchior Adam, whose collections of German biogra- 
phies, made at the beginning of the seventeenth century, are always cited as high 
authority, says that Stéfiler died of the plague on the day above mentioned. And the 
astrological story is the ben trovato of Seth Calvisius, who gives it as hearsay in his 
* Opus Chronvlogicum.” 9 
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the predicter of the deluge. But on examination we found reason 
to suppose that the prophecy could not have come from him. 
Bayle, beyond whom we cannot trace the attribution of the pro- 
phecy to Stoffler, gives everything but just the account of the 
place in which the prophecy is to be found; all the biographers 
whom we have seen, and who are anterior to him, as Melch. Adam, 
Riccioli, &c., do not mention it at all. The writers against this 
deluge do not mention Stoffler in their title-pages, but only a 
certain aaa be though it was the custom of that day always 
to mention in the title the name of any one against whom the 
book was written. Nor do the numerous quotations which Bayle 
has made from them refer to Stéffler in the smallest degree. The 
secondary accounts give the most contradictory collateral cir- 
cumstances: some say the prophet acknowledged at last the 
vanity of his science, others that he persisted all the more after 
his failure; some say that the character of his ephemerides was 
destroyed, others that they were more in vogue than ever: some 
attack his edition of Proclus, which they had never seen, on pre- 
sumption; the author of such a prophecy ought to have written 
in a silly manner. The author of the article ‘Stéffler’ in the 
Biographie Universelle, states that he had before him a copy of 
the ephemerides, printed in 1522, and that at the head of the 
one for 1524 the prophecy is given; he does not say that he had 
seen it there, but makes the assertion in one part of his article, 
and the statement about the book being before him in another. 
This made us a little suspicious, for we have always observed 
that persons who write with the original authority before them 
are apt to give the very words, and these we can find nowhere. 
The ephemerides, as they are called, of Stéffler, were published 
at various times, and in various editions, the earliest being in 
1499; the title is Almanach nova plurimis annis venturis inser- 
vientia. The only edition within our reach is that in the library 
of the Royal Society, Venice, 1513, and in this we could not 
find any prophecy: there is not even a separate ephemeris for 
the different years, but the book consists of rales and tables for 
constructing astrological schemes. These may serve for an 
ephemeris, but do not constitute a set of them ; for the results of 
the several years are not collected together. It remains then 
for any one who repeats the charge against Stéffler to point out 
where the prophecy isto be found. The truth seems to be as 
follows: from his ephemeris, which the astrologers would natu- 
rally prefer to all others, both as the work of a decided believer, 
and as intentionally adapted for their pursuit, the users of it 
would find out that in February 1524, three planets would be in 
conjunction in Pisces, a watery sign. This, as one may easily 
see, would be enough to drown a globe fifty times as big as ours, 
if there be anything in astrology. This result would be noised 
abroad as having been derived from Stéffler's ephemeris ; and thus 
he would get the credit of the prophecy. If such a conjunction 
were to happen in our day, our modern Dariots would appeal to 
the Nautical Almanac for the fact, and the Superintendent, or 
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perhaps even the Lords of the Admiralty, would get credit for 
the astrological consequence. We all know that the astronomers 
who gave the orbits of the comets for 1832, were cited as the 
authorities for one of them being about to strike the earth ; and 
similarly, John Booker’s Bloody Almanacs of the time of Charles 
J., the thunder of which is drawn from the interpretation of the 
Revelations by Napier, have been sometimes attributed to the 
inventor of logarithms. | 

John Stéffler (born 1452, died 1531) was professor of mathe- 
matics at Tiibingen. His ‘ Calendarium Romanum,’ which con- 
tains the almanacs we intend to describe, was einige at Op- 
eae in 1518, folio. The title is torn out of the copy we have 

efore us: Lalande gives it thus—‘ Calendarium Romanum mag- 
num, Cesariz majestati dicatum.’ It has 250 pages, exclusive of 
indexes, &c., and the large folio page, the print of which covers 
82 by 5} inches, with 52 lines, contains a great quantity of mat- 
ter: the brevity of the Latin being aided by the numerous con- 
tractions. There is so much evidence of exactness in the paging, 
the indexes, the list of errata, the division of each page into let- 
tered paragraphs, &c., that the first impression the reader of 
books of that date receives of the author is very favourable. 
This impression may require a deduction for his astrology, and 
for his incapacity to use authorities properly, two great faults of 
his time. In the latter failing he is very conspicuous, as in the 
following instance :—Moses, “ the Egyptian, the Jew, the law- 
giver, of all men the most intimate with God,” has said that the 
moon is the planet of the night. Though holding the authority 
in high reverence, Stéfiler seems to think that the assertion is 
one of those which must not rest on any one authority, however 
good. He looks about for confirmation, therefore, and finds it 
in Hali Aben Ragel, one of Alphonso’s astronomers, Ptolemy, and 
the Peripatetics; all of whom assert most positively that the 
moon is the planet of the night; so he goes on, like an over- 
cautious general, leaving a strong garrison in every place which 
he takes, however unimportant. . 

The introduction to the almanacs occupies 148 pages, most of 
which is spent on discussions about the history of the calendar and 
its reformation. As to the latter, Stoffler would have a leap-year 
omitted once in every 134 years, and a table drawn up without 
any attempt at a cycle, which should give Easter for a thousand 
years tocome. He sees that the mode of fixing the equinox 
would destroy the ordinary use of the cycle of nineteen years, and 
the method afterwards proposed did not suggest itself to him. 
On the history of the calendar he has written with great clear- 
ness and length, both as to the times preceding and following 
the Nicene Council, and even now we find his account very 
useful. To the introduction is appended a long list of places 
with their longitudes to hours and minutes, and their latitudes 
to degrees. 

These almanacs begin at 1518, the year of publication, and ex- 
_ tend through three periods of nineteen years to 1574 inclusive 
though the parts which are subsidiary to the monthly pages are 
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extended several years further. The marge 6 of printing in 
black and red ink is completely conquered. e two pages for 
each month resemble those of Regiomontanus, except that there 
are in the right-hand page three columns for the moon’s place 
instead of two. The additional. column is used instead of that 
which depends upon the age of the moon in Zainer’s almanac, 
whose subsidiary diagram, or lunar zodiac, Stéffler takes, instead 
of thatof Regiomontanus. Then follow eclipses, tables of move- 
able feasts, of risings and settings, and radical tables, as in Re- 
giomontanus, but more extensive. It seems however that then, 
as now, arithmetical calculation was rather shunned even by ma- 
thematicians. ‘*Complures sunt,” says Stoffler, “ nostri tem- 
poris homines, qui sese mathematicos vocari volunt, primam 
tamen mathematice disciplinam, Arithmeticam, utpote antiquis- 
simam, ceterarum principem, radicem, matrem, atque nutricis 
vicem gerentem, fugiunt, abhorrent, et detestantur!” For such 
persons he has computed what he calls his great table of the moon, 
which gives her degree of the zodiac for every day of every year 
from 1518 to 1579, both inclusive. The diagrams of instruments 
close the book, as in Regiomontanus. 

In the monthly pages, at the side of the almanac, are drawings 
of the twelve signs of the zodiac, one to each month. There.is 
only one of these which deserves a remark ; but it is a curious one. 
Luther had begun (1517) to raise his opposition to the indul- 
gences the year before these almanacs were published, and it was 
while they were being printed (which we collect from themselves 
must have been from March to August, 1518) that the Pope is- 
sued his first summons to Luther, and the Elector of Saxony 
made his first interference in favour of the latter. In drawin 
of the zodiac, the Twins are usually represented in some brotherly 
relation to one another ; but Stéffler has given a significant hint 
about the state of the times in his picture of them. One of the 
Twins has his hand upon the throat of his brother, and has forced 
him to the ground; the suffering party holds in his hand a large 
key, the emblem of the Church. And yet Stéffler was so good 
a Catholic that he refuses to admit places in Greece into his list 
of latitudes and longitudes, that he may not (such is his expressed 
reason) be suspected of hostility to the orthodox faith. 

At the bottom of the almanac-pages are pictures descriptive of 
the occupations of the agriculturist in the several months of the 
year, with a couplet to each, as follows :— 


January. Carnes torreo Janus en trementes 
Et letus comedo biboque ad ignem. 
February. Yncedo glaciem Februs securi 
Nec non mitia culta stercorizo. 
March. Et sum Martius qui puto gementes 
Vites, nec minus arbores comosas, 
April. Aprilis patule nucis sub wmbra 
Post convivia dormio libenter. 
May. Maius nunc equito per arva letus 
Atque hac glorior aucupatione.* 


* The reader must judge for himself whether this is a misspelling forjoccupatione, or 
an allusion to fowling. 
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Aestivo meto Junius calore 
Has letas segetes dia cupitas. 
July. Granum Julius arridis flagello 
Et spicis quatio coquente sole. 
August. Augustus vegetos cados coarcto 
Quam possum bene circulis papyro. 
September. Nigris impleo dolium racemis, 
September bene vina concoquantur. 
October. October bove semino juvante 
Ut tellus ferat omnibus legumen. 
November. Pingues ditibus anseres November 
Vendo et ligna seco favente luna. 
December, Leetus vivere nunc volo December 
Occido quoniam suem triumphans, 


The following is the sense of these couplets :— 

January. I roast the quivering flesh, and eat and drink joyfully at the 
fire.— February. I go over the icy ground with my axe [to cut timber] and 
manure the fields.\— March. Iam he who prunes the vines and the trees 
[sroaning vines and leafy trees, which are hardly March epithets ].— April. 

sleep at ease after the feast, under the shade of the spreading nut.— 
May. I ride gladly over the fields, and take pride in the cecupation.— 
June. Inthe summer's heat I reap the glad harvest so long expected.— 
July. I beat the grain with the flail, and turn it wiin the pitchfork while the 
sun dries it—August. I do my best to make the casks sound wits hoops of 
paper [to press the grapes in].—September. I fill the cask with black grapes 
that the wine may be well made.— October. I sow, with the help of the oxen, 
that the earth may bear fruit for all_— November. I sell the fat geese to the 
rich, and cut down wood at the proper time of the moon.— December. Now 
I will live a jolly life, for I kill the sow in triumph. 


June is represented as the harvest month, but from what is said 
of July it appears that the corn was cut down before it was ripe, 
and then dried in the sun. This could have been done on no 
other principle than that half a loaf is better than no bread, to 
put the crop as soon as possible in a state to be conveyed 
away on the approach of an enemy. It is also to be remembered 
that, at the time when these descriptions were written, the equi- 
nox was ten and eleven nominal days earlier than we make it to 
be; so that their lst of June was as far advanced in summer as 
our llth. With all this, however, we cannot suppose that any- 
thing but rye is spoken of: and in like manner our English 
notion (poetical notion) of the harvest being in autumn, in 
September, may bea relic of the time when barley was much 
more nearly the staple of food than it is now. , 

As to the astronomical source of these almanacs, they are all 
three taken from the Alphonsine tables which appeared in 1252. 
There was then no other well-established modern guide. The 
results of these tables differ very little indeed from those which 
might have been deduced from Ptolemy. There is little to choose 
between any of the astronomical predictions which followed those 
of Regiomontanus, until we come past the time of Tycho Brahé, 
who died in 1601. 

A. Dz Morean. 


University College, August 5, 1845. 
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The Foreign Exchanges. . 


II.—THE FOREFGN EXCHANGES. 


A.tTHovueH the “ Regulation of the Foreign Exchanges ” has 
too often been regarded by the governments of this country as. 
one of the chief duties of a state, and they have interfered at 
times most mischievously, with the natural operations of com- 
merce, by passing absurd enactments to correct the ‘“ balance 
of trade:” yet the general principles which govern the fluctua- 
tions of the exchanges, and even the exact nature of the ordinary 
transactions in them, are but little understood, except. b 

merchants and those who are obliged from the nature of their 
business to be conversant with the subject. Had a better know- 
ledge prevailed, many mistakes of the legislature with regard to 
commerce and the currency would have been avoided ; and as a 
general study the exchanges will be found by no means unin- 
teresting ; while they constitute a most important branch of 
political science. An additional degree of interest has been 
conferred upon the subject recently by the discussions in Par- 
liament regarding the future regulation of the currency, and by 
the passing of the act which now renders the state of the circu- 
lating medium of this country entirely dependent on the fluc- 


tuations of the exchanges. Under these circumstances, every 
one in the kingdom is personally interested in the matter, and 
Ought to understand it clearly. It will indirectly influence 
every transaction, of which money forms a part; and we may 
adopt literally the words of the Premier, on introducing the 
recent currency measure to the House of Commons, and say, 
“There is no contract, public or private; no engagement, na- 
tional or individual, which is unaffected by it. The enterprises 
of commerce, the profits of trade, the arrangements to be made 
in all the domestic relations of society ; the wages of labour, the 
transactions of the highest amount and of the lowest; the pay- 
ment of the national debt, the provision for the national expen- 
diture on the one hand—and the command which the coin of the 
smallest denomination has over the necessaries of life, on the 
other—are all affected by it.” 

In previous numbers of the ‘Companion to the Almanac,’ we 
have incidentally noticed many of the important topics connected 
with the exchanges; but as no article embracing a general and 
popular view of the whole subject has been given, we purpose 
in the present paper to lay before the reader: First, a plain 
explanation of the nature of the Exchanges. Secondly, an 
account of the “ Par of Exchange ;” the operations by which it 
is ascertained, and the causes which affect it ; and lastly, a brief 
review of the ‘‘ Fluctuations of Exchange,” the mode of ealcu-. 


lating them, the means by which they are produced, and the 
consequences which follow. 

I. Nature of the Exchanges.—Every country in the least 
degree raised above a state of utter barbarism, will endeavour to 
furnish itself with the necessaries and luxuries of life, by main- 


taining a commercial intercourse with other nations. It will 
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endeavour to exchange a portion of the produce of its own soil, 

and of the mechanical ingenuity of its people, for the corn, the 

fruit, the wines, the clothing, or any of the other productions 

of foreign countries, where such things are found in greater 

abundance, or of a better quality, than on its own soil. The 

bounty of Nature is so distributed, and proficiency in the arts 
and manufactures is attained by different nations with such 
varying degrees of excellence, that one country cannot possess 
within itself all that it requires to supply its wants. Hence 
commercial intercourse is one of the first essentials in every 
civilized community, and a foreign trade is necessary to supply 
the humblest individual with his share of even the common ne- 
cessaries of life. In this country, for example, before the poorest 
man can have his ordinary morning’s meal, China must have 
been visited to provide the tea; and the East or West. Indies for 
the coffee. The sugar has been fetched from Jamaica, and the 
corn of which the loaf is formed has perhaps come from Poland! 
If we carried on the inquiry further, we should find that the 
comforts and conveniences of rich and poor were alike dependent 
on the operations of commerce, by which an interchange of com- 
modities is effected to the mutual benefit of all the world. 

In a country like our own, for instance, which depends so 
greatly on foreign nations for its supply of necessaries, it is evi- 
dent that a merchant in acting the part of “an Eachanger,” will 
stand in different relations as regards those with whom he has 
transactions. These relations constitute the foundation of ‘the 
Exchanges.” For instance, he will be a debtor to individuals 
in those countries from whence he receives supplies, and the cre- 
ditor of those to whom he exports the produce of the kingdom. 
We may suppose a case of this kind to illustrate the principles 
of exchange. If a merchant finds the harvest here is likely to 
penve deficient, he may purchase and import from the corn- 

ealer with whom he trades at Hamburg, 1000 quarters of wheat, 
say for 2000/., and he will of course be the debtor of his Hamburg 
correspondent for this amount. If, on the contrary, we suppose 
he exports 2000/. worth of manufactured goods to Paris, his pur- 
chaser there will be his debtor for that sum. Now, in order to 
settle his accounts with the Hamburg party, he may adopt either 
of these methods :— 

Ist. He may send him 2000/. in goods direct from this country. 
2nd. He may remit him a bill of exchange drawn on his 
debtor, the purchaser of the manufactured goods, at Paris, for 
2000/7. ;—or— 

3rdly. He may remit as much bullion to Hamburg as will be 
equal to 20007. on the day it is received there. 

With reference to the first of these operations, it is evidently 
dependent on the state of the market at Hamburg. If there is 
a demand for our goods there, the Hamburg merchant will be 
very happy to make an exchange of 2000/. worth of wheat, 
which is not required there, for the same amount of goods that 
are in request. By such an exchange he would realize a consi- 
c 3 
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derable profit. But if the market there happens to be over- 
stocked with the only kinds of goods we can export,—or if the 
demand for them is very limited,—then the payment of the 2000/. 
must be effected in some other way, otherwise the Hamburg 
merchant would havea considerable quantity of goods thrown 
on his hands, which he could not convert into money except at 
a loss. For this reason, too, the English merchant would not 
remit goods there on his own account; for it would bea bad 
speculation for him to send 2000/. of merchandise to Hamburg, 
which if sold there would only produce 1800/7. The export 
direct to Hamburg must therefore be abandoned, and a trial 
made of the second means of cancelling the debt. 

This is the transmission to the Hamburg merchant of the bill 
of exchange drawn on the French merchant. And this in prac- 
tice is the method by which the adverse exchanges with almost 
every part are cancelled. The French merchant, as we have 
seen, has readily taken the 20007. of English goods, because they 
are in demand at Paris; and he has sent his bill of exchange to 
England for the amount. The Hamburg merchant in like man- 
ner, we may suppose, has recently imported 20002. of French 

oods from the Paris merchant, because they obtain a good price 
in his city ; therefore, if the English merchant transmits his bill 
of exchange on his French debtor to his Hamburg creditor, it is 
clear that all the accounts may be settled without the actual 
transmission of any money whatever between either of the 
parties. The bill will discharge the debt in the first place be- 
tween the French and the English merchant; and in the second 
are it will cancel the amount owing from the Hamburg to the 

rench merchant, on the former sending the bill to Paris instead 
of remitting specie or goods. | 

The arrangement of a transaction in this manner depends 
however on some other circumstances which require to be no- 
ticed. It may happen, as it does in actual business, that the 
amount due to the London merchant by his Paris correspondent 
may be paid by a remittance of bills on London, or by the trans- 
mission of goods. In this case, bills on Hamburg must be pur- 


_ chased by the London merchant of those who have them to sell, 


or obtained in exchange for the bills which have been sent him 
from Paris, before the remittance can be made. If the general 
exports from England have been more valuable than the imports, 
this will not be difficult, because there will be an ample supply 
of bills on foreign debtors in the market. In such a case the 
exchanges are said to be favourable, and bills for remittance on 
any part may be readily obtained. Those who hold them, how- 
ever, will not sell them for the exact sums they are drawn for. 
They will charge a premium; for as it will be better for a mer- 
chant to purchase a bill than to be at the expense of exporting 
gold, he will readily pay something for the accommodation. 
The premium on bills will accordingly be regulated by the 
ordinary principles of supply and demand, and by the cost of 
exporting bullion. Thecost of transmitting bullion to Hamburg 
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may be about 2} per cent., and if the English merchant can 
purchase therefore 2000/. of bills to remit for less than 50/., it 
will be to his interest todo so. All the exchange calculations of 
merchants are directed to this point. They endeavour to make 
their remittances as cheaply as possible, and the problem they 
have to solve is, where and how they can purchase bills at the 
cheapest rate. If it happens, as it must when the exchanges are 
generally unfavourable, that the supply of bills on foreign houses 
in the market is very limited, and the premium very high, then 
the transmission of bills is no longer practicable, and recourse 
must be had to the last means that we specified for discharging 
debts due to foreign merchants, viz., the exportation of bullion. 

The transmission of gold from place to place is attended with 
so much risk and difficulty, that it is never adopted in ordinary 
business, unless the premium on bills is higher than the cost of 
transmission for specie. This cost will therefore form the limit 
to which the cashanees can be against this country without 
producing an export of bullion. Directly this limit is passed, 
of course gold will be sent away as being the cheapest mode of 
settling the balance of exchange. 

The great fluctuations in the cost of exporting specie, and 
consequently in the rate of premium on bills, may be under- 
stood from the following particulars :—Gold can be sent to Paris 
at the present time for about 30s. per cent. During a time of 
war this expense is considerably increased by the risk of having 
the bullion seized by the enemy. The advance in the rate of 
insurance to provide against this contingency, together with 
the charge for freight, taken together, then constitute the cost 
of transmission. It appears from the Report of the Bullion 
Committee, that the expense of conveying gold from London to 
Hamburg, boop we to the war amounted only to two anda 
half per cent., had in the latter part of 1809 increased to about 
seven per cent., showing that the limits within which fluctuations 
in the real exchange were confined in 1809 were about three 
times as great as those within which they were confined in 1793. 
And this increased cost of transmission during a time of war is 
very much greater between places far apart—the risk of loss 
being enhanced according to the length of time the gold will be 
in transitu, so that the exchange for instance on New York may 
be much higher than on Paris, because bills will bear a higher 
premium without any other cause operating to produce this effect. 

Whenever gold is exported in place of bills, it isa conclusive 
sign that the exchanges are against this country ; and the Bank 
of England Directors, who have for some years past endea- 
voured to make their issues correspond with the state of the 
exchanges, have been guided almost entirely by the import and 
export of bullion. This is the real test of the state of the ex- 
changes. Were it not so, bankers and merchants in general 
would have to depend entirely on the exchange-broker for in- 
formation ; since it would be quite impossible for those who are 
unused to the minute calculations essential in exchange dealings 
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to understand from day to day what was the exact character of 
the exchange with different places; and whether on the majorit 
of places quoted in the usual “Course of Exchange” the result 
was favourable to us or otherwise. But by the well-understood 
fact, that gold will never continue to leave this country for any 
length of time together, unless the exchanges are against us, 
a banker or merchant can safely regulate his transactions. 

II. Of the Par of Exchange.—If all the nations who have 
commercial dealings with each other employed the same species 
of currency, there would be very little trouble in ascertaining 
the value of the differences in the rates of exchange. But as: 
each country has a different kind of money, and the current. 
coins of which it is composed are of different degrees of value, 
compared with the coins of other countries, it necessarily follows. 
that before any commercial transactions can be properly settled, 
the exact intrinsic value of the coins in which payments are to. 
be made must be ascertained. It would be very difficult if not 
impossible to do this unless some general standard of value 
existed with which different currencies could be compared ; but 
it fortunately happens that gold and silver, in a state of purity, 
are so nearly of the same value throughout the world, that we 
can estimate the worth of other things by a comparison with 
them. Hence two coins of different countries, of exactly the 
same weight, or of different weights, but containing exactly the 
same quantity of pure gold, are on a par as regards their intrinsic 
value everywhere: and the “ par of exchange” between two 
countries “is that sum of the currency of either of the two, 
which, in point of intrinsic worth, is precisely equal to a given 
sum of the other; that is, contains precisely an equal weight of 
gold and silver of the same fineness.” — This is the definition 
which was given of the “Par of Exchange” by: the Bullion 
Committee of 1819, and for all ordinary calculations it may be 
regarded as complete. It rests, however, on the assumption 
that pure gold and silver are of exactly the same value, or in 
other words, that the expense of obtaining gold from the mines 
in the first instance is exactly the same in all parts of the world: 
which is not strictly true. An ounce of gold, for instance, which 
is worth 3/. 17s. at the mouth of the mine from which it is ob- 
tained, may be worth 3/. 17s. 103d. here; the additional 104d. 
being the expense of bringing it from the mine to this country. 
Thus, if the cost of transmitting 100 oz. of gold from Rio Janeiro 
to England is 5 per cent., gold will be 5 per cent. more valuable 
here than it is in Rio Janeiro; and the exchange between the 
two places would only be at true par when bills for 105 oz. of 
standard bullion payable in Rio Janeiro, sold in London for 
100 oz. In the countries with which we have the greatest 
exchange-dealings however, such as France, Holland, &c., the 
variation from true par is so trifling that it need not be taken 
into consideration. 

The manner in which the par of exchange between England 
and any other place is determined is as follows. Equal quan- 
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taties of the foreign coin to be assayed and of our own are accu- 
rately weighed against each other. They are then melted, and 
the pure metal obtained from each is weighed the one against 
the other. If our own coin contains the greater quantity of 
pure metal it is said to be better, and if a less quantity worse 
than the coin with which it is a By this means mer- 
chants are able to ascertain for themselves the exact value of 
any foreign currency at any period, and can protect themselves: 
from loss by the coin having lost a portion of its weight and 
become “light,” or from having been tampered with, or debased: 
by an undue mixture of alloy. The first of these causes of de- 
 eaaier is provided against sufficiently, because the coin 

ing estimated by weight a “light” coin can be immediately 
detected and refused. But at different times various govern- 
ments have debased their currency, sometimes by adding so much 
additional alloy that a larger number of coins, having the same 
nominal value as before, could be procured from the same quan- 
tity of pure gold or silver; and at other times by making the 
current money when issued from the mint pass for a higher 
nominal value than it was intrinsically worth. 

The effect of degrading the coinage of the realm was strikingly 
illustrated in the time of Henry VIII. and his successor Edward 
VI. The former monarch having depreciated the value of the 
currency by an undue admixture of alloy, it is stated in a 
pamphlet written at the time that ‘‘there began to be some dis- 
order in the price of all wares and commodities.” This was 
further increased by Edward VI., who diminished still more the 
quantity of pure silver in each coin, and the consequence was 
“that the English pound sterling, which heretofore exchanged 
abroad for twenty-six Flemish schillings, became worth no more 
than thirteen Flemish schillings,” the price of English com- 
modities being at the same time proportionally increased. 

In the reign of William III. the silver coin had become de- 
preciated owing to wear and tear and fraudulent clipping 
more than 25 per cent., and the consequence was that the 
nominal exchange between England and Holland was 25 per 
cent. against England when the real exchange was at par. 
Before the reformation of our gold coinage in 1774 the guinea 
contained so much less than its standard weight as to be de- 
graded from 2 to 3 per cent. when compared with the current 
French coins ; and the exchange between England and France 
was computed to be 2 or 3 per cent. nominally against this 
country. Upon the improvement of the gold coin the exchange 
rose to par. The Turkish government in the course of the last 
forty years have made three great alterations depreciating the 
intrinsic value of their coins. Before these frauds were com- 
mitted the Turkish piastre contained nearly as much silver as the 
English half-crown; and in exchange the par was estimated at 
eight piastres to the pound sterling. But the consequence of 
these adulterations has been the reduction of the silver in the 
piastre to one-half, and a fall in the exchange of one hundred per 
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cent. Bills on London have been bought in Turkey at the rate 
of sixteen piastres for every pound sterling. This was several 
years ago; but it shows distinctly the effect of a depreciation of 
the currency on the nominal exchange. Although it may not 
be certain that this great fluctuation in the exchange was en- 
tirely to be attributed to the depreciation of the coin, because 
the balance of trade as regarded Engle and Turkey may have 
had some effect, yet “‘ the exact correspondence of the fall of the 
exchange with the acknowledged depreciation of the coin shows 
that it proceeded almost entirely from that cause.” a 
The depreciation of a currency gives rise to a phenomenon in 
**the exchanges,” which for a long time puzzled some of the 
ablest writers on the subject. During the last war it is well 
known that our currency was depreciated to a considerable 
extent, and the par of exchange with France, which is properly 
254 francs for one pound sterling, fell to 18 francs 12 cents for 
the same sum. And a similar action on the exchanges took 
lace with reference to other countries, although it was well 
own that at the time the balance of exchange was really in 
favour of England. The late Mr. Ricardo, one of the first 
authorities on matters of finance, was quite unable to explain 
the seeming paradox. “One hundred pounds of English money 
(says he) was formerly of equal value with and could purchase 
100/. of Hamburg money ; in any other country a bill of 1002. 
on England or on Hamburg could purchase the same quantity 
of commodities. To obtain the same things I was lately obliged 
to give 130/. English money, when Hamburg could obtain them 
for 1007: Hamburg money. If English money was of the same 
value then as before, Hamburg money must have risen in value. 
But where is the proof of this ?’—The truth was that the English 
money was depreciated. ‘The restriction of cash payments by 
the Bank; the unnatural] augmentation of the paper currency ; 
and the debasement of the silver coinage* at the period referred 
to, depreciated the currency of this country to the extent men- 
tioned. Hence there was a nominal exchange against this 
country, while in reality the exchange was in our favour, for the 
amount of depreciation was greater than the adverse rate of exchange. 
_ We cannot offer a better explanation of the difference be- 
tween a nominal and a real adverse exchange than that given by 
Mr. Senior, the Oxford Professor of Politicai Economy, in his 
lectures on the transmission of the precious metals from country 
to country. He says:—‘ A nominal deviation from the par of 
exchange arises from the difficulty of changing mercantile Jan- 
guage. The existing commercial par of exchange between 
ndon and Paris is about 25 francs 474 centimes (say 25} 
francs) for a sovereign. But should any of the data on which 
this par of exchange is calculated be changed: should the 
quantity of bullion contained in the money of either nation 


* A very able exposition of the effects produced by the debasement of the silver coin 
will be found in a pamphlet entitled ‘ Verata Questio,’ by R. W. Dickenson, Esq., of 
Ilfracombe, published in 1843, by J. Clarke, Moorgate-street, London. 
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be altered without the denomination of the pieces being changed: 
if we, for instance, put only 56} grains of pure gold, instead of 
113, into our gold pieces and still call them sovereigns, it is clear 
that the par would be altered. [For they would only in reality 
be half-sovereigns.| But if mercantile language were to remain 
unaltered, and 2534 francs for a sovereign were still called the 
par of exchange, it is clear that the ordinary rate of exchange 
between France and England would appear to be 50 per cent. 
against England and in favour of France; or, in other words, 
the real par of exchange would vary 50 per cent. from the 
nominal par. England would suffer no evil, and France would 
reap no advantage from this state of things, which would be 
merely the continuance of an obsolete nomenclature. The only 
inconvenience would be the chance of misleading subsequent 
writers on the exchanges, who not be aware that during 
the period in question commercial language had misrepresented 
the facts of the case.” Some blunders of a very serious character 
have been made by the legislature from not understanding this 
striking difference between a nominal and real exchange. It 
would extend this paper too long to notice them here; but 
those who wish for further information on this point may 
consult with advantage Mr. M‘Culloch’s elaborate treatise on 
‘ Exchange’ in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ where the subject 
is fully discussed. 

As the effect of an undue issue of bank-notes in producing an 
adverse nominal exchange has been much canvassed lately, and 
has been considered to be one of the chief reasons for the recent 
currency measure, the following statement with reference to the 
depreciation of the Irish currency and the production of a nominal 
adverse rate of exchange against that country after the suspen- 
sion of cash payments, will be interesting. We take the data 
from the treatise we have just referred to. 

Subsequently to the restriction of cash payments in 1797—a 
measure which the Bank of Ireland as well as the Bank of Eng- 
land was allowed to adopt—the nominal value of the Irish shil- 
ling having been raised from twelve to thirteen pence ; or which 
is the same thing, 108/. 6s. 8d. of Irish money having been ren- 
dered only equal to 100/. sterling British money, it followed that 
when the exchange between Great Britain and Ireland was at 8; 
per cent. against the latter, it was said to be at par. In the eight 
ay previous to 1797, when the paper currency both of Eng- 

and and Ireland was convertible into gold; the exchange between 
London and Dublin fluctuated from 74 to 9 per cent. ; that is, 
from § per cent. in favour of Dublin to 3 per cent. against it. 
In September, 1798, it was as low as 6 per cent., or 25 per cent. 
in favour of Dublin. The amount of Bank of Ireland notes in 
circulation in January, 1797, was only 621,917/.; but in April, 
1801, they had increased to 2,286,471/., and the exchange was 
then at 14 per cent., or 53 per cent. against Dublin. In 1803 
the Bank of Ireland notes in circulation averaged 2,707,956U., 
and in October of that year the exchange rose to 17 per cent., 
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that is, to 83 per cent. against Dublin. The fact of the exchange 
between London and Dublin” having fluctuated so little from 
real par for eight years previous to the restriction, shows that 
the circulating medium of Great Britain and Ireland had then 
been adjusted nearly according to the wants of the two countries. 
But in these circumstances it was evidently impossible, sup- 
posing the value of British currency to remain stationary, that 
the quantity of Irish paper could be quintupled in the short 
space of six years without rendering the currency of Ireland 
comparatively redundant and sinking its value below that of 
England. Had the Bank of England increased its notes in the 
same ratio as the Bank of Ireland, then, as the currencies of 
both countries would have been equally depreciated, the exchange 
between the two places would have continued at par. But while 
the notes of the Bank of Ireland were increased from 621,917/. 
to 2,707,956/., or in the proportion of 4°3, those of the Bank of 
England were only increased from 9,181,843/. in January, 1797, 
to 16,505,272/., or in the proportion of 1 to 1°8. If the Bank of 
England had not made this addition to its issues the exchange 
would have been still more unfavourable to Dublin. When the 
course of depreciation changed and the currency of Ireland im- 
proved in consequence of a more rapid depreciation taking 
place in England, a corresponding change took place in the 
exchanges. In 1803, when the exchange was nominally 10 per 
cent. against Dublin, the issues of the Bank of England 
amounted to 16,505,272/., and those of the Bank of Ireland to 
2,707,9562. In the years from 1805 to 1808 the issues of the 
latter bank diminished. In 1810 they were increased to 
3,251,750/., being an increase of not more than 543,794. in the 
space of seven years, or at the rate of two and six-sevenths per 
cent. per annum ; but in the same period from 1803 to 1810 the 
issues of the Bank of England had increased from sixteen mil- 
lions and a half to above twenty-two millions and a half, or at 
the rate of five per cent. per annum. In addition to this it must 
be noticed that in 1804 there were jifty registered banks in Ire- 
land, while in 1810 there were only thirty-three, of which four- 
teen were new houses, thirty-one of the old establishments 
having disappeared. The diminution of the paper currency of 
Treland was at least proportional to the number of banks, and 
must have greatly enhanced its value, sufficiently to counteract 
a large increase in the issues of the Bank of Ireland. Now the 
very reverse of all this took place in Britain. In 1800 there 
were 386 country banks in this country; and in 1810 this num- 
ber, instead of being diminished, as in Ireland, had increased to 
721, having at least three times the number of notes in circu- 
lation in the latter as in the former period. It — therefore 
that when in the period between 1797 and 1804 the quantity of 


paper in circulation in Ireland was increased, and consequently 
its value depressed faster than in England, the exchange be- 
tween London and Dublin became proportionally unfavourable 
to the latter; and on the other hand it appears that when in the 
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six years subsequently to 1804 the paper currency in England 
was increased more rapidly than the paper currency of Jreland, 
its relative value was diminished, and the nominal exchange 
became more favourable to Dublin. 

The effects produced on the exchange with France by the 
unlimited issue of the assignats, and with America by the 
extravagant paper issues of the States’ banks, may be noticed as 
additional proofs of the same fact, namely, that an improper issue 
of paper currency must produce a nominal adverse exchange. 

he facts we have now quoted will sufficiently explain the 
causes which may interfere to disturb the par of exchange, be- 
sides those arising from the transactions of commerce; and 
before proceeding to notice the latter, the following table of the 
par of exchange between London and the places mentioned may 
be referred to. They are adopted from ‘ Tate’s Cambist.’ 


Lonpon receives from or gives to 


Amsterdam . . 12 3 florensandstivers . . for £1 sterling. 
Hamburgh . . 13 12 mks. andschillings . £1 
Paris. . . . 25 50 francsandcents . . 
Frankfort . . 150} batzn . . £1 _ 
Vienna . . . 10 2 florensandkreuz. . . 
Genoa . . 2535 lireandcentisimi . . 
Berlin . . + 6 25 dollars and silver gros. . Zl ss 
Milan . . . 3030 lire A.andcent. . . |, 
Leghom . . . 30 50 lire Tosc.andcent. . 
Lisbon . . . . 531 pencesterling . . for] milreis. 
Madrid. . . . 3 1 dollar of plate. 
Gibraltar . . . 484 - 1 hard dollar. 
Naples . . . 39% 1 ducat. 
Palermo . . . 1195 1 onza. 

Venice . . 47 6 lire Austriache. 
St. Petersburg . . 38} +s 1 silver rouble, 
Rio Janeiro. . . 30 ‘ 1 milreis. 

New York . . . 473 ~ 1 USS. dollar. 
Calcutta . . . 23 


1 Comp. rupee. 
The rates of Rotterdam and Antwerp are similar to the Am - 
sterdam rates. That of Altona is similar to Hamburg, but by 
custom is usually quoted 4 Sch. Bco. more, or, as it is called, 
worse. The Zrieste rate is similar to the Vienna rate; and the 
Cadiz, Biiboa, Barcelona, and Seville rates to that of Madrid. 


The above list comprises all the places with which exchange 


dealings are commonly transacted. It will be observed that 
the quotations are of two kinds: one where a variable amount 
of foreign money is given for a certain sum in English, viz. 
1l.; and the other, the reverse of this, where England gives 
an uncertain number of pence for a fixed coin of foreign money. 
Thus, between London and Paris, the rate of exchange is the 
value which is given for the British pound sterling in a variable 
sum in francs and cents. The former sum is therefore the fized 
price, and the latter the variable, or uncertain price. Also be- 
tween London and Lisbon, the rate of exchange is the value in 
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pence sterling, which is given for the milreis, and therefore in 
this rate, the sterling money is the variable price.. When the 
fixed price is in the money of the country, that place is said to 
receive the variable price. When the uncertain price is in that 
money, it is said to give the variable price. Thus, 
London receives from Paris 25 francs 50 cents for £1 sterling. 
London gives Lisbon 53} pence sterling for 1 milreis. 


Value of Foreign Coins.—We have already described the 
manner in which the value of foreign currencies is ascertained 
by means of the assay; but as it would be very expensive and 
troublesome if every merchant was obliged to discover the puri 
of foreign coins by actual experiment, Tables are pub ished, 
which have been prepared with great accuracy, and supply the 
required information. Sir Isaac Newton, when Master of the 
Mint, caused the principal coins in Europe to be assayed, and 
their values ascertained. His tables were penta ai in 1719, by 
order of the Privy Council, and were for a long period taken as a 
guide by the exchange and bullion merchants. But since their 
publication so many changes have taken place, that further 
assays became necessary ; and of those which have been made, the 
tables of Dr. Kelly, published in his ‘ Universal Cambist,’ are 

erhaps the most accurate and valuable. They have been trans- 
erred into the last edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ and 
M‘Culloch’s ‘ Dictionary of Commerce,’ to which the reader 
may refer if he desires to know the value of any particular 
foreign coin. In the ‘Companion’ for 1830, p. 102, will be 
found a table of the weight and value of the different coins used 
by various nations with which England has intercourse. The 
following Table will also be found useful. 


TABLE specifying the Value of the Moneys of Account of the Principal 

‘Places with which this Country has Exchange Transactions, taking Silver 

at 5s. per ounce; and specifying also the Par of Exchange with such 

Places on this hypothesis. (Abstracted from ‘ Tate’s Modern Cambist.’) 

[The calculations being made at 5s. per ounce, and the Mint-price of silver being 5s. 2d. 
per ounce, allowance must be made for the difference.] 


s. d. 
Petersburg . 100 copecks . = 1 rouble 


Berlin . 30sil. groschen= 1 Pruss. dollar = 6 doll. 27 s. g. 
Copenhagen 96skillings . = 1 Reig. dollar 9 doll. 10 sk. 
Hamburg . Il6schillings. = 1 mark 13 mks. 104 sch. 
terdam 100'centimes = 1 florin 11 flor. 97 cents 
Antwerp . 100centimes . = 1 florin 1} flor. 97 cents 
Paris. . + 100centimes . = 1 franc 25 fr. 57 cents 


Frankfort = mark 124, guildens 


or. 
Vienna . +60 kreuzers . = 1 florin 9 flor. 50 kr.. 
29 li. 52 cents 


Venice . «;100centisimi . = 1 lira Austriaca = 0 

Genoa . . 100certisimi . = llira Nuova .= 0 15 li. 57 cents 
Leghorn . 100centisimi . = 1 lira Toscana. = 0 30 li. 69 cents 
Madrid . . Sreals . = 1dollarofplate = 3 6 dol. 2g reals = 
Lisbon . .1000reis . . = I1milreis . . = 4 4 mil. 285 reis = 1 
New York . 100cents . . = 1 dollar 4 doll. 80 cents = 1 
Rio Janeiro .1000 reis . = 1 milreis 7mil. 117 reis ='1 
Havanna . l00cents . . = 1 dollar 4doll. 44cents = 1 
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Jil. Fluctuations of the Exchanges, and mode of 
them.—When the value of the exports from this country is 
greater than the imports, the balance of trade, and consequently 
the exchanges, will be in favour of England. This must be the 
case, even when the exchanges may be nominally against us; for 
it is certain, that if on the balance of accounts with other nations 
there is a remainder in our favour, the exchanges will be against 
them until it is paid. The real fluctuations of the exchanges 
therefore depend upon our commercial dealings with other 
nations; the nominal fluctuations on the causes we have ex- 
plained. It may happen, however, from the nature of our im- 
ports and exports, that the exchanges are against us with regard 
to particular places, although favourable on the whole; and in 
making remittances therefore, the merchant is obliged to calcu- 
late whether it will be preferable for him to remit direct to his 
creditor in bills or specie, or indirectly by purchasing bills on 
other places, and transmitting them. We cannot pretend, in an 
article of this nature, to point out the manner in which these 
calculations are to be made: they will be found in the ‘Cam- 
bists’ we have previously referred to, and also in all advanced 
arithmetical treatises; but in order to afford an insight into 
the principles on which Direct and Indirect exchanges are 
founded, we shall quote a case referring to each, which will be 
sufficient for the purpose. 

' A Course of Exchange is published every Tuesday and Friday, 

showing the rates of bills upon the places specified. On re- 
ferring to these, and seeing the fluctuations between the dif- 
ferent places, as compared with London, the merchant ascer- 
tains which will be the most advantageous mode of remittance 
for him to adopt. When a direct exchange is adopted, the 
labour of calculating the difference between the two places is 
comparatively trifling; but when a remittance is made by pur- 
chasing bills on one place, to be sent to a second, to liquidate a 
debt due to a third, the trouble of comparing the rates of ex- 
change, and allowing for the differences caused by agios, dis- 
count, commission, &c., is very considerable. 

Of the two modes by whicha sum of money may be provided in 
any given place (say Paris), by direct exchange, viz.—first, by re- 
mitting the amount in bills to Paris; and, secondly, by directing 
an agent in Paris to draw on London for the sum required,—the 
most preferable mode for remittances abroad is that which gives 
the greatest sum in foreign money, or costs the least sum in’ 
sterling ; and for returns or remittances to this country that 
which costs the least foreign money, or yields the greatest sum 
in sterling. 

Thus, supposing the exchange on Paris at London to be 25fr. 
55c., and on London at Paris 25fr. 10c., and it is required to 
send 1000/. to Paris, the following calculation will explain which 
~ the more preferable mode of effecting the object re- 

uired :— 
me £1000 remitted to Paris, in direct bills, at 25fr. 55c., will 
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produce 25,550 francs. These bills, if turned into cash there, 
deducting the discount, which, on three months’ bills, at 4 
cent., is 255fr. 50c., will leave the net produce 25,294fr. 50c. 

** £1000 upon London, sold in Paris at 25fr. 10c., will produce 
25,100 francs; to which add the three months’ interest before 
the bills will arrive at maturity, being 251 francs, the total is 
25,351 franes; being 56fr. 50c. more than by the former mode. 

“It therefore follows that if it is wished to create a fund in 
Paris, more will be obtained by Paris drawing than by London 
remitting. On the other hand, if it is wished to draw money 
from Paris, it will not cost less to procure 10007. by London 
drawing than by Paris remitting.” 

The following account of the manner in which a very large 
transaction was actually conducted by indirect exchange, as quoted 
in * Kelly’s Cambist,’ will illustrate the advantages derived from 
making remittances in this manner. In 1804 Spain was bound 
to pay to France a large subsidy ; and in order to do this, three 
methods presented themselves :— 

Ist. To remit bullion to Paris. : 

2nd. To remit bills of exchange direct to Paris. 

3rd. To authorize Paris to draw direct on Spain. . 

The first of these plans was tried, but abandoned, being too 
slow and expensive. The system of drawing and accepting 
direct, embraced in the second and third proposals, was con- 
sidered unfavourable, as being not likely to produce an adverse 
exchange against Spain. An indirect exchange was therefore 
determined on, and it was successfully carried out in the follow- 
ing manner :— 

An agent was appointed at Paris to manage the operation, 
which he thus conducted. He chose London, Amsterdam, Ham- 
burg, Cadiz, Madrid, and Paris, as the chief cities where the 
bills should be negotiated; and he engaged correspondents in 
each place to support the circulation. Madrid and Cadiz were 
the places in Spain from whence remittances were to be made; 
and the dollars, which was the kind of specie employed, were to 
be sent to where they bore the highest price, for which bills 
were to be procured on Paris, or on any other place that might 
be deemed more advantageous. The principle being thus esta-. 
blished, it only remained to regulate the extent of the operation, 
So as not to issue too much paper on Spain, and to give the cir- 
culation as much support as possible from real business. With 
this view London was chosen as the place to which the operation 
might be chiefly directed, as the price of dollars was then high 
in England, a circumstance which rendered the proportional 
exchange advantageous to Spain. The business was commenced 
at Paris, where the negotiation of drafts issued on Hamburg 
and Amsterdam served to answer the immediate demands of the 
state ; and orders were transmitted to these places to draw for 
the reimbursements on London, Madrid, or Cadiz, according as 
the course of exchange was most favourable. The proceedings 
were all conducted with judgment, and attended with complete 
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success. At the commencement of the operation the course of 
exchange of Cadiz on London was 36d. ; and by the plan adopted 
Spain got 394d. or above 8 per cent. by the remittance of 
dollars to London, and considerable advantages were also 
gained by the circulation of bills through the several places on 
the Continent. Spainalso got longer time to pay the subsidy, and 
the exchanges at the close of the operations were in her power. 

It remains to notice briefly the causes which usually affect the 
exchanges with this country unfavourably, and the consequences 
which follow. The natural state of the exchanges with us is 
favourable, for the value of our manufactured goods exported is 
greater than the value of our imports; but from the peculiarity 
connected with one important article of our imports, namely, 
corn, sudden and great fluctuations occasionally take place in 
the exchanges, producing many unfavourable circumstances. 
When, in consequence of a bad harvest occurring, a large quan- 

tity of corn is required for consumption in this country, it is not 
easy to prevent an adverse exchange and a drain of bullion; 
for the large sudden import we are obliged to make cannot be 
balanced by our ordinary exports, and the balance we owe must 
consequently be remitted for in specie. The same effect has 
been produced by large advances for foreign loans, and for sub- 
sidies for our troops in time of war. Under the new currency 
regulations, the amount of the circulating medium is to fluctuate 
in accordance with the exchange ; that is to say, when an adverse 
exchange occurs, with a demand for gold to export, that gold is 
to be taken from the circulation of the country, which will con- 
sequently be reduced exactly in proportion to the foreign de- 
mand. The effects which are expected to follow are an increase 
in the rate of discount and interest ; a fall in the price of goods ; 
a decreased importation of those commodities which can only be 
imported at a profit while prices here are high; an increased 
exportation of commodities at the reduced prices; a consequent 
increase of foreign bills; and a diminished exportation of gold, 
whose place will be supplied by those foreign bills, which will 
thus turn the exchange. 

The defect of previous means for rectifying the exchanges is 
said to have been that they were arbitrary and uncertain, de- 
pending on the will of the Bank directors rather than on natural 
causes ; and as it is an absolute necessity of a convertible cur- 
rency, such as ours, that a sufficient amount of gold must be re- 
tained in the country to pay off the Bank notes in circulation, 
if required ; the new currency measure is viewed by some with 
approbation, as effectually providing for this necessity, though it 
is feared by many that the consequences of an adverse exchange 
will be by no means mitigated by its stringent capctmnen- a 
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IJ].—FLUCTUATIONS OF THE FUNDS. 


Tue public funds have long been regarded as a “ political ba- 
rometer,” indicating by its fluctuations the state of public feeling, 
and the general condition of the country. No alteration of any 
importance in our political and social relations can occur with- 
out some corresponding change taking place in the funds. The 
ordinary and constant regulator of the price of the national se- 
curities is the current rate of interest. This at the present time 
being low, the funds are consequently high ; and should the rate 
of interest become high, the funds will fall in proportion. The 
reason of this is easily understood. Government agrees to pay a 
certain fized rate of interest on the different denominations of 
stock ; and whenever the market-rate of interest becomes higher 
or lower than usual, the jized rate of interest afforded by the 
public securities will bear a proportional value, corresponding 
with the increased or decreased rate of interest which can be ob- 
tained by investing money in other securities. . 
But in addition to this (the ordinary cause of the constant fluc- 
tuations in the public securities of this country), everything 
which has a tendency, however remote, to disturb the existing 
relations with the public creditor, may be classed amongst the 
active causes of fluctuation. It is difficult in some cases to 
understand exactly why certain occurrences have such a pow- 
erful influence on the price of the funds, when no natural con- 
nexion appears to exist between the cause and the effect ; but 
whenever any  apnear event occurs which is likely to interfere 
in any way with the due payment of the dividends, or the safety 
of the national debt, it is easy to see why the holder of funded 
property should be desirous of “selling out” from the funds, and 
investing his money in some more favourable kind of security. 
The following notice of the fluctuations which have taken 
place during the last century, and of the causes which produced 
them, will be interesting as an introduction to the tables given 
below. From 1730 till the rebellion of 1745, the 3 per Cents. 
were never under 89, and were once, in 1737, as high as 107. 
During the rebellion they sunk to 76; but in 1749 rose again 
to 100. In the interval between the peace of Paris in 1763 and 
the breaking out of the American war, they averaged from 80 to 
90, but towards the close of the war they sunk to 54. In 1792 
they were at one time as high as 96, but within five years from this 
time, namely, in 1797, Consols fell to the unprecedented low 
price of 473. This great change was the consequence of the 
success of the French, with whom we were at war; the Mutin 
at the Nore; and the general distress and bankruptcy whieh 
then prevailed. The highest price of Consols in 1797 was only 
56. On the conclusion of a peace signed at Amiens, in 1802, 
they advanced to 79; but, hostilities immediately commencing, 
they sunk again to 50 in 1803. In 1806 they reached 66; in 1808 
they were at 70, and in 1810 at 72. The fate of the American 
war in 1812 brought them down again to 55; and although they 
rose to 73 on the abdication of Buonaparte in 1814, they were 
again at 55 on his escaping from Elba in 1815. The battle of 
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Waterloo, however, caused an immediate reaction, and in the 
year 1817 they rose to 84. At the period of the Queen’s trial 
im 1820, Consols sunk to 65, but in 1824 had again ascended to 
97. The panic of 1825 brought them down to 74, but, with the 
exception of another sudden fall, in consequence of public dis- 
trust in 1831, which, however, was of very slight duration, the 
funds have since continued to advance, and are now at par—an 
event that has not occurred before for a century. 


StarEMENT of the highest and lowest prices of the principal kinds of Stock, 
since the year 1720, as given by Dr. HAMILTON. 


Prices. 


Bank Stock e e Feb. 1792 e e 219 
South Sea Stock e May 1768 e e 1 ll 
Lowest Prices. 
Three per Cent. Consols Jan. 1798 e e e 47% 
Three per Cents. Reduced. . June 1797 47 
Five per Cent. Navy . . Jan. 1798 692 
Bank Stock e e Jan. 1782 e ry 91 
South Sea Stock e e Feb. 1782 e 62 


Account of the average prices of the 3 per Cent. Consols, in the months of 
February and August of each year, from 1820 inclusive. 


1820—February . . . 684 | 1833—February . . . . 873 
August 67 3 August e 88§ 
1821—February . . 734] 1834—February . . . . 89% 
August . . . . 76} August . . . . 90 
1822—February . . . 1835—February . . 91¢ 
August . . 803% August . 90 
1823—February . . « 73 | 1836—February . . 91% 
August . 823% August .« 912 
1824—February . 923] 1837—February . . . 
August . . 9 August . . 91 
1825—February . . . 932] 1838—February . . . 
August 874 August e e 94% 
1826—February . . 1839—February . . . . 9 
August ... August .« - 9 
1 827—February « 83 1840—Febr uary e e 91 
August . . . « August . . « « 904 
1828—February . . 83% | 1841—February . . 89% 
August . . 87% August . - e 8 
1 829—February 862 842—Februar Yee e 8 
1830—February . . 914 | 1843—February 95% 
August . . . . 904 August « 94 
1 83 1—February $77 184 4—February e 97 
August e e e e 81 August e ° . e 9 
August . . . « 83% August . .. . 99 


Note.—The prices quoted since 1836 are actual prices, negociated during 
the last week in the months referred to, and not the average prices. 
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IV.—Tas_e showing the Hicuest and Lowest Prices of the ENctisa 
Founps during the Year 1844, from January to October. 


1844 Ssteel« 23 


At January 31st ./1953} 983) 973] .. | .. .. Ios. 
Highest in Jan. .'1953| 988] 963/103 |102 |2773110 
Lowest in Jan. ./185 | 974] 9634/1024} 953|102 |1013|272 | .. ,, 


At February 29th .. | .. .. | .. Jos ,, 
Highest in Feb. .|1953| 983 97§,1033| .. {1033|1023|279 |1103|71 
Lowest in Feb. .|192 | 973| 97 |1023] .. |1023110131276 |110 

At March 26th. .|Shut|Shut| 98§\Shut] .. | .. [10931 .. {1128/70 
Highest in Mar..|1953| .. | 97311033/1023/279 |112 |73 
Lowest in Mar. ./195;| 98 | 974} .. | 96 |103 |67 


At April 26th . ./1963| 993] 993] .. | .. 
‘Highest in April [201 |100 {108/103 | [76 
Lowest in April |1953| 983] 99 |1022| 

At May 29th. . .|199 | 953] .. | .. 
Highest in May .|1993! 992{100 |1013| |115377 
Lowest in May ./192 | 984! 99 [1014] |114 

At June 26th =. ./1983) 993/Shut} .. .. 
Highest in June.|200 | 993)1003)102 | 99 |1024)103 |2893 1123/76 
Lowest in June .|/1974} 983] 99 }1013} 99 

At July 27th. . .'200 |1003] 993!1032] .. | .. 
Highest in July.'200 |100|100 |1033] 99 
Lowest in July «198 | 99 | 9837/1024] 967/102 (1133/72 


At August 28th. .!199 | 99 983} .. 


Highest in Aug. 9931103 | 99411034 1023/2863|116 |79 
Lowest in Aug. .|199 | 95411012] (1143172? 


At September 24th Shut/Shut} 99z'Shut} .. Shut Shut 28431154176 
Highest in Sept. 992) 98 |1023,1012/285 {1453/77 
Lowest in Sept. ./1983| 99 | 983)1013] 973)101§ |73 

At October 25th .'208 | 992/100 eo | 
Highest in Oct. .'211 |1003) .. .. | .. 
Lowest in Oct. .'208 | 983%) 992) .. |1003) .. | |2854/1162/71 


At November 27th |205 | 993/1003) .. | .. | | «+ [287] 150 
Highest in Nov. .'206 | 993/100} .. | 992] .. | .. {288 | .. [73 
Lowest in Nov. . 202 99 992 ee 99% ee ee 2863 ee 


At December 27th 210 100% ee ee ee oe 64 3” 
Highest in Dec. 210$|100/1013| .. | .. | .. | 290] .. ,, 
Lowest in Dec. -|2054 9938/1004! .. | | | .. [53 ,, 


Note.—The 34 per Cent. Stocks — lata into a 3¢ per.Cent. Stock in 
t. 1844. 
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V.—Taste showing the Hicuest and Lowest Prices of the ENGLISH 
Fonps during the Year 1845, from January to October. 


1845, | | 84] | 2 
4 2 | 28 | 22 


At January 28th . | 2143 | 100§ | 100 | 1043 | 987 | 2853) .. | 66s. 
Highest in Jan. | 214: 
Lowest in Jan. | 2103 
At February 26th | 213 | 1003 | 993%) 1042] ., | 283 |116 | 70s. 
Highest in Feb. | 2153 | 1008 |1004| 104% | 99 | 2863/117 | 70s. 
Lowest in Feb, | 211 $94 | 992|-103$ | 98z | 281 | 116 | 53s. 


At March 28th . | Shut | Shut | 993] Shut | .. | Shut} Shut] 57s, 
Highest in Mar.| 220 | 100§ |1003| 1042 | 983 | 285 | 1163] 68s, 
Lowest in Mar. | 211} | 100% | 995] 103§ | 98$ | 281 |116 | 57s. 


Af April 28th. | 2103 | 98 | 992] 101 | .. |2763] .. | 60s. 
Highest in April | 212 983 | 99$| 10 98% | 2814) 118 | 62s, 
Lowest in April | 2093 | 973 | 98%) 1 983 |276 |118 | 57s. 


At May 29th . . | 210 | 98%] 992] 1012 | .. | 278 
Highest in May | 211 | 984 | 993] 1013 | 987 | 280 1118 | 60s. 
“Lowest in May | 2083 | 974 | 984] 1002 | 984 |276 |117 | 54s. 


At June 27th . . | 212 994 |Shut | 1023} .. |Shut}] .. | 57s. 
Highest in June | 2123 | 994 |100}| 102% | 983 | 280 | .. | 61s. 
Lowest in June | 209 | 981 | 1014 | 98t |279 | | 575. 


At July 29th . . | 211 | 983}. 1028 | .. 275 1113 | 55s. 


Highest in July | 2114 | 993 | 102g] .. | 276 | 1133] 60s, 
Lowest in July | 21 994 ogi 


At August 29th . | 2123 | 993] 99 | 1022 | 983/273 | .. | 51s. 
Highest in Aug. | 2114]. 993 | 992) 102% | 982 | 2732] 1133] 56s. 
Lowest in Aug. | 2104 | 99° | 984| 102 | 983 |271'|112°| 49s. 


At September 27th | Shut | Shut | 983] Shut | 97g | 268 | 111 | 47. 
Highest in Sept. | 2133 | 993 | 99 | 
Lowest in Sept. | 211} | 984 | 98)} 102 | 97§ | 268 [111 | 45s. 


At October 29th . | 212 95} | 96 98 | 963 |} 273 | 1073] 40s. 
Highest in Oct. | 21 973 | 9 
Lowest in Oct. | 205 |. 9 963| 974 | 96% | 264 | 1072) 44s. 
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IV.—STATISTICS OF CRIME IN ENGLAND AND 
WALES. 


(From the Official Tables for 1844, prepared by Mr, Redgrave, 
of the Home Office.) 


Tue Criminal Tables for the year 1844 exhibit a result which 
has not appeared in the Returns of Crime in England and Wales 
for above twenty years—a decrease in the number of offenders 
committed for trial extending over two consecutive years. In 
the seven years ending with 1842, an almost uninterrupted in- 
crease had added no less than 50 per cent. to the numbers annu- 
ally committed ; the increase in the last year alone of that period 
being nearly 13 per cent. The diminution in the commitments, 
which commenced in 1843, and was in that year 5:5 per cent., 
has been succeeded by a further decrease of 10°3 per cent. in 
1844. The total number of persons committed in each of the last 
ten years has been as follows :— 


1885 . . . 20,731 1840 . . » 27,187 
1836. . . 20,984 1841 . . . 27,760 
1837 . . . 23,612 1842 . . . 31,309 
1838 . . . 23,094 1843. . . 29,591 
1839 . . . 24,443 1844. . 26,542 

112, 864 142,389 


The increase on the last of these quinquennial periods was 
29,525 offenders, or above 26 per cent. 
In each of the three most northern counties, which form the 
principal mining district of England, there was an increase in 
1844, amounting on an aggregate to 15°6 percent. Ona com- 
arison of the total of the two last five years, there was a decrease 
in Cumberland, but a considerable increase both in Northumber- 
land and Durham—probably influenced in a great degree by the 
“strikes” in the coal districts, which will be found, wherever 
they arise, to be followed almost uniformly by an increase of 
crimes. 

In Lancashire and Yorkshire, the seats of the cotton and wool- 
len manufacture, there was a remarkable decrease in the com- 
mitments in each of the two last years. In Lancashire the de- 
crease in 1843 was 18°2 per cent., followed in 1844 by a further 
decrease of 21-3 per cent. ; in Yorkshire 11°3 per cent. in 1843, 
and 26°2 per cent. in 1844. But comparing the aggregate of 
the two last five years, the increase of crime in Lancashire ex- 
ceeded 40 per cent. in that period, and in Yorkshire 52 per 
cent. In each of the adjacent counties of Chester, Derby, Not- 
tingham, and Leicester, the chief seats of the silk manufacture 
and of the smaller cotton, woollen, and lace fabrics, there was a 
decrease in 1844 amounting together to 14°4 percent. But on 
a comparison of the total of the two last five years, there appears 
an aggregate increase of above 39 percent. It follows, then, that 
in each of the six counties where the principal textile manufac- 
tures of England are carried on there was an important decrease 
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of crimes in 1844, commencing in the preceding year: but that, 
in extending the comparison to the last two periods of five years, 
this decrease is lost in the great increase of crimes which imme- 
diately preceded it. 

Next in order stand the counties of Stafford, Warwick, and 
Worcester, the chief seats (with the exception of Sheffield) of the 
hardware, pottery, and glass manufacture, forming, with the 
Six preceding counties, the great northern and midland manu- 
facturing district, and containing a population of above five 
millions and a half, or within a fraction of 37 per cent. of the 
total population of England. In these three last-named counties 
there was in each a decrease of the commitments in 1844, reach- 
ing in the aggregate nearly 18 per cent.; and an increase of 
nearly 38 per cent. on a comparison of the two last periods of 
five years. 

In the agricultural districts the decrease in 1844 was more 
partial. Commencing with the north-eastern and eastern coun- 
ties, there appears a decrease in Lincolnshire, an increase in 
Norfolk and Suffolk, anda decrease in Essex ;.and the aggre- 
gate of the four counties presents a decrease in 1844 of 3:2 per 
cent., and an increase in the two last periods of five years of 11 

recent. Of the adjacent and midland counties there was an 
increase in 1844, in-Cambridge, Northampton, and Hertford ; 
and a decrease in Bedford, Buckingham, Oxford, and Berks; 
the aggregate being a decrease of 2°5 per cent. in 1844, but an 
increase of nearly 18°4 per cent. on the two last periods of five 
years. Of the southern and south-western counties, there was a 
decrease in Sussex, Hants, Wilts, and Dorset, and an increase in 
Somersetshire ; making together a decrease of 8°8 per cent. in 
1844, but an increase of nearly 18°5 per cent. on the two last 
periods of five years. 

Among the more scattered population of these districts, which 
comprise all the chief agricultural counties, the same general re- 
sults appear as in the manufacturing counties; but the increase 
or decrease of commitments has not been marked by the same 
sudden and extensive fluctuations. It may be remarked, how- 
ever, that in those agricultural districts where small manufac- 
turing localities exist the changes have been the most per- 
ceptible. 

n Middlesex 13°6 per cent. has been added to the commit- 
ments, on a comparison of the two last periods of five years; 
although on the last year there was a decrease of 5°4 per cent. 
The commitments have increased in a ratio nearly double that of 
the population. As portions of the adjoining counties of Surrey 
and Kent are within the boundaries of the metropolis, and as 
nearly two-thirds of the population of Surrey reside within the po- 
lice district, it is right to add that the commitments in that county 
have been subject to little variation in the last ten years ; and that, 
notwithstanding an increase last year, there was a decrease of 2°4 

cent. on a comparison of the two last periods of five years. 
n Kent, on the contrary, there was a decrease in 1844, and an 
increase of 5°7 per cent. on the two last five years. : 
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The increase of the commitments in Wales has been very con- 
siderable. In the six southern counties, which contain the chief 
mining and manufacturing population, there was a decrease in 
1844 of 5°5 per cent.; on the two last  gbhagie of five years, an 
increase of 74 per cent. In the six northern counties, where the 
population is, with the exception of Denbigh and Flint, exclu- 
sively agricultural, there was a trifling decrease in 1844, and an 
increase on a comparison of the two last five years of nearly 37 
per cent. 

It remains now to consider the nature of the offences. 

1. The Offences against the Person have been subject to great 
variations in the last ten years, increase and decrease alternating 
from year to year, and the numbers increasing greatly in two 
years of general decrease. In 1844 there was a decrease of 5°1 per 
cent., in which are included murder, and attempts to murder and 
maim, manslaughter, and bigamy; while the commitments for 
concealing the births of infants (an offence in many cases closely 
allied to murder) increased 32 per cent. In unnatural offences, 
rapes, and assaults with intent to ravish, there was also an in- 
crease. Ona comparison of the totals of the two last five years, 
there was an increase extending over the whole class, and 
amounting to nearly 14 percent. In murder and attempts to 
murder and maim it was nearly 43 per cent.; in the unnatural 
offences, 39 per cent.; and in rapes and attempts to ravish, 26 
per cent. 

2. The Offences against Property, committed with Violence, 
decreased 30°5 per cent. in 1844; this large decrease including 
burglary, housebreaking, robbery, and indeed every offence in 
the class. Yet, extending the comparison to the two last periods 
of five years, there still remains an increase of no less than 46 
per cent. ; burglary and housebreaking having increased 54 per 
cent., and rubbery 27 per cent. 

3. The Offences against Property, committed without Violence, 
comprise the great bulk of indictable crimes—the offences of 
simple theft and fraud. Jn this class the decrease in 1844 was 
8°4 per cent., and was general to all the offences. It was consi- 
derable in sheep stealing, on which, together with horse and 

cattle stealing, it reached 30 per cent. On a comparison of the 
last two five years, the increase in this class was 25:2 per cent. 
In larceny by servants it amounted to 39 per cent., and in em- 
bezzlement to 30 percent. In stealing post-office letters the 
commitments increased nearly four-fold. 

4. The Malicious Offences against Property form the only class 
of offences in which there was not a decrease in 1844. Notwith- 
standing the absence of felonious rioting and demolishing build- 
ings, which swelled the numbers in the two preceding years, 
there was a considerable increase, caused by the prevalence of 
offences of wilful burning, chiefly of farm-buildings and pro- 
duce, in the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, in the ad- 
joining counties of Cambridge and Bedford, and in Devon. 
This increase amounted to 133 per cent. in the cases of wilful 
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burning; and to 24 percent. on the whole class in 1844; and 
67°8 pr cent. on the class in thé two last periods of five years. 

3. The Forgeries and Offences against the Currency all de- 
creased considerably in 1844. On the total of the class this de- 
crease was 22 per cent., while on the more extended comparison 
of the two last periods of five years there was an increase of 33 
per cent. ; and on forgeries separately, of above 93 per cent. 

6. In the Offences not falling within the definition of either of the 
preceding Classes there was a decrease in 1844 of 16°4 per cent. ; 
but, on a comparison of the two last periods of five years, an in- 
crease of 30:1 per cent. Of the offences included in this class, 
the absence of seditious riots should be remarked ; as also the 
decrease of commitments under the Game Laws, which, though 
they increased 133 per cent. in 1843, decreased in nearly as great 
a ratio in 1844, and remained almost stationary on a comparison 
of the last two periods of five years. 

The offences under the Game Laws included in the “ Crimi- 
nal Tables” are those tried by a jury, and form only a fraction 
of such offences, which are chiefly punishable on summary con- 
viction before magistrates. They consist of the graver offences 
of poaching in the night-time in company, armed ; of assaulting 
and resisting gamekeepers; of poaching after two previous con- 
victions by magistrates, and of taking hares or rabbits by night 
in a warren—all of which are misdemeanors subjecting the 
offenders to transportation. 

In addition to the crimes classed under the head of offences 
under the Game Laws, there are others of greater atrocity, com- 
mitted in the illegal pursuit of game, in which the lesser offence 
was merged. These offences in 1844 were,—murder, 33; shoot- 
ing at, stabbing, &c., with intent to murder or maim, 19; man- 
slaughter, 2. And the result of the precerdnie in these cases 
was the acquittal of 8 offenders, and the conviction of 16: of the 
latter there were sentenced to death, 1; transportation for life, 
1; above fifteen years, 5; fifteen years and above ten years, 5; 
for one year, 4. 

na review of the foregoing results, the comparative state of 
the commitments in 1844, as compared with the previous five 
years, is far from encouraging. It will be seen that, of the 
offences against the person, the increase was most considerable 
on the most atrocious; that in the violent offences against pro- 
perty it was almost double the amount on such offences com- 
mitted without violence; that in the malicious offences against 
property, a class of a peculiarly bad character, it exceeded 68 
per cent.; and in the forgeries, 93 per cent. ; while in Jarceny 
by servants and embezzlement, crimes aggravated by breach of 
trust, it was nearly 15 per cent. greater than in the simple thefts, 

It has been already shown, that when the comparison is limited 
to 1844 there was a considerable decrease of the graver crimes. 
This decrease has been attended by a proportionate decrease in 
the more severe punishments, amounting in the capital sen- 
tences to 41 per cent., and in the sentence of transportation to 
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20 per cent. The sentences passed in each of the last five years 
were as follows :— 
1840. 1841. 1842, 1843, 1844. 


Death «© «© 80 57 97 57 
Transportation for life . 238 156 191 225 180 
” above 15 years . . 18 21 37 46 50 

” 15 years, and above 10 years 714 709 726 641 543 

10 years Tyears 1,194 1,240 1,402 1,471 1,126 

7 years . - 1,941 1,674 1,841 1,800 1,421 
Imprisonment above 3 years. 1 1 ee 1 
» 3 years, and above 2 years . 35 10 13 2 13 

” 2 yeurs 7 lyear . 548 465 464 464 454 

1 year 6 months 2,064 2,060 2,594 2,332 1,927 


os 6 months, and under . - 12,462 13,212 14,799 13,477 12,574 
Whipped, fined, and discharged . ° 632 653 601 531 566 
In the same years the numbers of insane prisoners detained in 
custody were :— 
1840. 1841. 1842. 1843. 1844. 
Found insane - 13 14 10 12 16 
Acquitted as being insan ° - 12 14 13 17 21 


The capital sentences passed in each of the same five years 
were as under :— 


Attempts to murder, attended by 
dangerous bodily injuries . 
Maliciously cutting and wounding* 
Rapet 
Burglary, simple* 
»» With violence to perso 
Robbery, simple . 
attended with wounds 
Arson of dwelling-houses, persons be- 
ing therein ° ° 
Riot and felony} . 
Feloniously returning trans- 
High treason e e 8 1 ee ee 


77 80 57 97 57 

The executions in the above years were respectively,—9, 10, 
9, 13, and 16, in 1844. 

Of the 16 persons executed in 1844, 3 were females—viz., 2 
convicted of murder, by poison, of their children, and 1 of her 
father ; of the 13 males, 4 were convicted of the murder of their 
wives, 2 of the murder of females with whom they were “ keep- 
ing company,” 2 of murder to revenge an information and con- 
viction under the Game Laws, 2 of the murder of police-officers, 
2 of murder connected with robbery, and 1 of a murder the mo- 
tive of which was not apparent. 

The total numbers acquitted and discharged in 1844 were 

* These offences were committed prior to the abolition of the capital pu- 
nishment in these cases. 

+ Sentence of death in these cases abolished in 1841. 


1840. 1841. 1842. 1843. 1844, 
18 20 16 a) | 
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7586,—viz., not guilty, 5340; fo bills found, 1943; not prose- 
cuted, 303. 

The proportion acquitted and discharged in 1844 was 28°67 

rcent.; in the previous year 28°76.- It-has-been subject to 

ut little variation, having been, on a comparison of the two last 
periods of five years, 27°92 and 27°59 per cent. respectively, 
showing a trifling decrease in the proportion acquitted in the 
latter period. 

The proportion acquitted varies materially according to the 
nature of the offences; and it will be found that in all the most 
serious offences, where the penalty is great, the chance of ac- 

uittal is increased. Thus, of the 196 persons indicted in 1844 

r capital offences, 132, or 67°3 per cent., were acquitted ; of 
130 persons indicted for offences subject to the fixed punish- 
ment of transportation for life, 77, or 59°2 per cent., were ac- 
quitted. The proportion of the acquittals in the different classes 
of crimes was,— 

Ist class, Offences against the person » - . ° . 38°03 per cent. 
2nd ,, Offences against property, with violence . — . 29°16 

,, without violence . 26°85 
4th ,, Malicious offences against property 

oth ,, Forgery and offences against the currency - 21:16 

6th ,, Other offences (not included in the above classes) 35°00 ,, 


~The difficulty of proof which attends some classes of offences, 
as compared with others, has also an important: influence on ac- 
quittals. In offences against property, for instance, as distin- 
guished from offences against the person, the property stolen not 
only frequently affords the best clue to detection, but its posses- 
sion one of the chief proofs on trial. The malicious offences 
against property are attended with great difficulty of proof, and 
the acquittals are proportionally great—nearly 55 per cent. In 
the cases of wilful burning. they. were 53°1 per cent. ; but when 
this offence was last very prevalent, in the years 1831-32, the 
capital punishment had not been repealed, and the acquittals 
reached 66°6 per cent. In forgery and- offences against the 
currency, the small proportion of acquittals may be attributed 
to another cause, the prosecution of the offences against the cur- 
rency, which form two-thirds of the class, by the Solicitor of the 
Mint, who thus exercises the functions of a public prosecutor. 
On these offences separately, the acquittals are reduced to 18°2 
cent.; and form a strong contrast to the prosecutions 
against the receivers of stolen goods, who being usually possessed 
‘of the means of defence, and practised in the evasion of the law, 
‘are enabled, in the absence of any public officer charged with 
their prosecution, to obtain an acquittal in nearly 60 cases out 
‘of every hundred. : 

The third assize which was held in the winter of 1843, was 
continued in 1844. The total number of persons for trial at the 
-assize generally was 908. The counties of Oxford, Sussex, Car- 
marthen, and Pembroke, which were included in the commis- 
sions in 1843, were omitted in 1844, and Lincoln, Norfolk, Suf- 
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folk, Somerset, and Durham were then added. The comparison 
of the commitments in these counties with those in the former 
year, will therefore be affected to the extent of the numbers for 
trial at the Winter Assize. 

Having thus far analyzed the state of crime, it remains to 
point out such facts as appear in the Tables relative to the con- 
dition of the criminals. ‘Their ages have for the last three years 
been calculated under the same periods as are adopted in the 
general Census, and the results are given for that time :— 


Census of 
1842. 1843. 1844. 1841. 
Aged under 15 years. . 5*7 
» 15 and under 20 years. . 2°0 22°7 23°3 9°9 
20 ” 25 24-7 24°3 24°1 9°7 
» «29 30.5, 14-9 14°99 8-0 
30 40 , 16-4 15°3 12-9 
» 40 50 4, 8-3 8-1 8°3 9°6 
5, 60 yearsand above . . 1°8 1-9 . 
Ages not ascertained 2:0 2°5 2°2 0°3 


These figures show how large a proportion of the offences is 
coinmitted in the ten years of age between 15 and: 25. It amounts 
to nearly 47 per cent., and is made more apparent when com- 
pared with the population at the same time of life, which does 
not amount to 20 per cent. 

The separate ages of the males and females in 1844 are added. 
They show that there is proportionally one-third less females 
than males under 15 years ofage; that in the next five years 
the numbers are equal: that between the age of 20 and 25 the 
proportion of males is 9 per cent. greater than females, probably 
from the number of females who at that age become prostitutes ; 
and that at each period after the age of 30 the proportion of 
females is considerably greater than that of males, whose career 
of crime is more frequently stopped by a sentence of trans- 
portation :-— 


Males. Females. 

Aged under 15 years 4-1 
» 15 and under 20 years . . 23.3 23°2 

» 20 14°8 14°5 

» 30 4 40 , . 15°1 

» 53 30 8°0 9°7 

60 years and above .« .~. 1°9 2°5 


Age not ascertained . 2:2 1°9 


The ages vary considerably in the several counties ; and as this 
variation may be affected by the early employment of children in 
manufactures, or even by the occupations and consequent habits 
of their parents, the same districts, having reference to the prin- 
cipal manufactures, are used to show the proportion of criminals 
at the different periods of life, as have been already employed to 
elucidate the increase or decrease of commitments :—_ 
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15 Years 20 Years 25 Years 30 Years © 
MINING AND MANUFAC- Under and and and and 
TURING DISTRICTS. under under under under 


Years. 20. 25. 30. 40. above. known. 
North Mining District. 


Cumberland, Northumber- . . . . . 


Cotton and Woollen Manufactures. 
Lancashire, Yorkshire. . .6°7 22°9 23°5 15°6 13°) 1°4 


21°8 22°7 16°0 15°8 1:0 


Stafford, Warwick, 
cester ee © @ 


Total, forming the = 
6°7 


23°1 23°3 14°7 16°8 14°0 2°0 


Northern and Midland 
Mining and Manufac- 
turing District e@ 


AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 
North-eastern and Eastern. 
Lincoln, Norfolk, 6°2 
Midland. 
Cambridge, Bask 
4 


22°5 23°3 15°4 16°5 14°0 16 


24°2 25:7 14:0 13°2 


Hertford, Bedford, Bucks, 


21°77) 
Oxford, Berks . . 


Southern and South-western. 


Sussex, Hants, Wilts, Dor-2 . 
set, Somerset . . . 6-0 «25°77 


Total of the Agrical-} aa 


tural Counties , 23°6 25°7 14°7 14°1 14°0 2°3 


Comparing the total of the above two districts, it is shown that 
the proportion of offenders under 15 years of age was 17 per 
cent. greater in the manufacturing than in the agricultural coun- 
ties; but under the age of 25 the proportion is reversed, and is 
nearly 5 per cent. greater in the agricultural than in the manu- 
facturing counties. 

The sources from which the information relative to the de- 
grees of instruction of the offenders is obtained are so numerous 
that it is necessarily limited to the simplest elements to secure 
uniformity. It is chiefly valuable as relating to sc large a mass 
of the lowest class of the population, and as marking their pro- 
gress from year to year :— 

1837. 1838. 1839. 1840. 1841. 1842, 1843, 1844. 
Unable to read and write, 35°85 34°40 33°53 33°32 33°21 32°35 31°00 29°77 


Able to read and write . . 
imperfectly. . . 52°08 53°41 53 48 55°67 55°67 58°32 57°60 59°28 


Able to read and write well 9°46 9°77 10°07 8°29 7°40 6°77 8°02 8°12 

Iustruction superior to : 
reading and writing | 0°43 0°34 0°32 0°37 0°45 0°22 0°47 0°42 
we . ee 

2°08 2°60 2°45 2°27 2°34 2°91 


These results are proof of the gradual spread of elementary 
instruction, from the unvarying annual decrease in the propor- 
tion of uninstructed criminals, and the progressive increase, 
almost in the same ratio, in the proportion of those who have re- 
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ceived the first degree of instruction, and are returned as “able 
to read and write imperfectly ;” while of those who are “able to 
read and write well,” and upon whom the greater amount of in- 
struction may be hoped to have produced beneficial results, and to 
have deterred from crime, the proportion has decreased ; though 
it has not, during the eight years over which the calculation ex- 
tends, been marked by the same uniform results which are shown 
in the two former grades. Of those who have received a supe- 
rior degree of instruction the numbers are happily so few that 
the proportion is considerably affected by a slight increase or 
decrease, and is therefore of less importance. 

The comparative state of instruction in the two sexes was as 
follows in 1844. It shows a greater proportion of uninstructed 
female offenders, and a much less proportion of those who have 
received the higher grades of instruction :— 


Degrees of Instruction. Males. Females. _ 
Unable to read and write . 32°7 
Able to read and write imperfectly . . . 59°1 59°9 
Able to read and writewell . . 8:8 5°3 
Instruction superior to reading and writing well 0°5 0- 
Instruction could not be ascertained. . 2°5 2-1 


Without entering into the same detail as has been done with 
regard to the ages, it will perhaps be sufficient to make the fol- 
lowing general comparison of the state of instruction in the great 
mining and manufacturing districts, and in the metropolis, with 
the total of the agricultural counties :— 


Mining and 
Degrees of Instruction. Manufacturing Agricultural Metropolitan 
. Districts. Counties. County. 
Unable to read and write. . 31°6 31°4 23-2 
Able to read and write 59°5 58°9 57-1 
Able to read and write well . 6°6 6°7 15-8 
Instruction superior to reading and 
Instruction could not be ascertained. 1°7 2°6 3°7 


From these results it is shown that avery great uniformity 
exists in the state of elementary instruction in the manufactur- 
ing and agricultural districts—a uniformity which did not ap- 

ear in the calculations of former years—which were arrived at 

y contrasting the ten counties having the largest proportional 
manufacturing with the ten having the largest proportional agri- 
cultural population. In the metropolis the small proportion who 
have not received some instruction is remarkable, when the class 
is considered to which the calculation refers; and so is the great 
proportion who are “able to read and write well,” compared 
with the proportion in the other counties. 

It has been stated in former Tables, that from 1835 to 1840 
there had been a gradual increase in the proportion of females. 
In 1841 this increase was slightly checked: and in the following 
year the decrease in the proportion was considerable. But in 
1843 an increase again commenced, and was succeeded by fur- 
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ther increase in 1844. These fluctuations will be best shown by 
the following figures :— 


No. of rtion No. of Proportion 
Females. to Males. Females. to Males. 
1835 3,456 20-0 1840 5,212 23-7 
1836 3,736 21°6 1841 5,200 23°0 
1837 4,205 21°6 1842 5,569 21-6 
1838 4,189 22-1 1843 5,340 22-0 
1839 4,612 23-2 1844 4,993 23°1 


On acomparison of the numbers committed in the above years, 
it appears that the commitments of females have increased or 
decreased with the increase or decrease of the commitments ge- 
nerally ; but that the variation, particularly the decrease, has 
been much slower—indicating in the female a more tardy and 
difficult return to honest paths on the removal of the causes 
which may have led to crime. This is very apparent in the de- 
crease of the last two years. “The year 1842, which is marked by 
a sudden decrease, is not referred to, as the proportion was dis- 
turbed by the number of commitments for seditious offences, 
consisting almost exclusively of males connected with the out- 
break in the northern districts. 

In the different localities there isa remarkable inequality in 
the proportion of the females. It is exemplified by the follow- 
ing centesimal calculation made in the commitments of 1844 :— 


Northern Mining District.—Cumberland, Northumberland, Durham 29°1 
District of the Woollen and Cotton Manu factures.—Yorkshire, Lancashire . 28°0 
Smaller Cotton, Woollen, Silk, and Lace Fabrics.—Chester, Derby, Notts, Leicester 18-0 
Hardware, Pottery, and Glass.—Stafford, Warwick, Worcester . 19°0 
North-eastern and Eastern Agricultural District.—Lincoln, Norfolk, Sussex, Essex . 18°5 
Midland Agricultural Counties.—Cambridge, Northampton, Hertford, Bedford, 


South and South-western Agricultural District.—Sussex, Hants, Wilts, miaiaad | 19°4 


In this statement of the relative amount of female criminality, 
the metropolis occupies the first place, and is followed by the 
northern mining counties, where females are employed in the 
rudest labours. Lest it should be supposed that the large pro- 
portion of females in these counties, in 1844, may have been 
temporarily produced by the recent prohibition of female labour 
in the mines and collieries, the calculation has been carried back 
tothe three preceding years, in which the proportion is found to 
average 30°6. 

In the case of persons committed for incendiary offences (224 
males and 21 females) nearly 40 per cent., or more than one-third 
the proportion on the commitments generally, are under 20 years 
of age. The degrees of instruction do not present any particular 
difference. The proportion of females is very small, amounting 
only to 9°3 per cent.; on the commitments generally it is 23°1 
per cent. | 
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I.—Comparative TaBLE, showing ihe Numper or Persons CoMMITTED FoR TRIAL OR 
BarLep in ENGLAND AND Watts in each of the Ten Years from 1835 to 1844 inclusive, 
the Total in each of the ‘I'wo Quinquennial Periods, and the Numbers in each County 
separately. 


Counties. 1835 | 1896 | 1837 Five} | | | 1843 | 1846 


173 162 123 
189 205 | 270 
Bucks e.cesccoeeees| 222 | 193 | 258 


Cambridge .........| 211 | 279 | 260 
Chester 543 554 616 
206 198 | 281 
Cumberland ......./ 100 148 | 154 


1838 
134 
290 
237 
645 
264 
155 
Derby. 175 192 2238 262 
Devom 518 527 671 578 
Dorset 185 193 | 256 255 | 294 llsg 274 | 284] 252 
164 | 206 
636 
1021 
190 
343 
97 
1024 
2585 
365 
383 


Durham 162 | 164} 202 
Essex 582 619 747 


Gloucester ({in- 
cluding Bristol) } 


139 154 186 
Hertford ...........] 238 | 324 | 335 
Huntingdon .......| 67 68 67 
894 872 896 
Lancaster .........| 2654 | 22965 | 2809 
Leicester. 275 | 310 | 432 
8482 | saso | | | | 17,20 | 8877 | 9880 | 4004 | 
Monmouth 120 | 120] 154] 197] 230 821 330 | B64) 264) 261 


Norfolk ...... 670] 739 | 659 | 588 | 732 3388} 693 | 666] 808! 782 
Northampton......} 151 197 | 298 | 268} 250 1154 | 290 | 342] 346 270 
Nortbumberland...} 127 | 170 | 189 | 159} 189 784] 196] 226] 245} 290 
Nottingham........| $49 302 307 250 314 1522 356 329 374 353 


Oxford 271 | 244] 272] 286 309 1382 | 359 | 323 S34] 328 
Rutlande 15 24 27 13 13 92 9 14 48 39 


Salop 206 | 252} 271 | 310 387 | 416 | 470 | 534 
684 | 796 | 1028 | #58 | 843 | 4:09} 1128] 1148 | 967 
Southampton ......| 440 545 622 632 642 2681 735 677 792 676 
Stafford....... 715 | 636 | 909 | 768 | 920 | 3958 923 | 1059 | 1485 | 1178 


Suffolk 450 | 598} 493 | 505} 527 2503 | 484] 482] 5 
Surrey’... 1007 | 984} 950 | 898 | 1016 4955 | 9x8 | 923 | 1017 | 
Sussex 361 | ssi | 420 | 529 | 504 2193} 543 | 539] 5 493 


York 1218 | 1252 | 1376 | | 1621 6791 | 1867 | 1895 | 2598 | 2304 


9 | 19] 16 eo} x6} 2 
Brecon.... 21 27 23 21 


43 
15 5| wy 27 
Carmarthen........) 33°] 19 | 49| 62 |° 36 | gos} 67] 49) 171 
Carnarvon .........| 30 32 22 45 aq 3B 
48 


50.) 355 | 76 


sor} 55 79| 89 
12] BL] 39 125] 36 61} 49 
Merioneth 12 5 34] 11 12) 
Montgomery ....... 54 268} 85 73| 94 


33 
62 81 
18 25 44 
Glamorgan.......4. 91} 82] 103 94} 126 496] 184] 189] 197} 174 
3 
46 58 
33 


4 
25 

Pembroke... 38° 67 54 
15 


Radnor ....ccceseee 15 18 19 


Total ....../20,731 20,084, 23,612 28,004 1 27,187 27,760 31,309 29,591 


1 
| 
j 
| ToTatu Totat 
Years, 
1840-44 
| 
188 | 985 
287 | 1608 
2380 1403 q 
297 | 1255 
269 | 14869 
188 644 
279 | 14:7 
3575 
203 12524 
876 | 1328 
1071 | 5790 
230} 1209 
79| 860 
911} 4908 
2393 | 18,560 Pas 
asl | 
542 | 2370 
4027 | 19,544 
278} 1497 
738 | 3737 
1951 
296 | 1640 
23 133 
419 | 2956 
1039 | 5273 Si 
517 | 3307 
630 | 2708 ithe 
941 4736 | 
Warwick ..........] 756 | 728 | 880 | 884 | 778 4026 | 1001 | 1046 | 1003 | 1045 | 894 4989 i { aN 
Westmereland......) 235] 20} 25 | %86| 37 1443] 38] 33] 44] 24 178 
Wilts 985 | 354} 482 | 407] 428 | 2006] 462] | 464) 4392] 2412 
978 | 328 | 409 | 427 | 460 | 1902] 627 | 566] | 679} 603) Su64 
1691 } 20,355 
58 282 
117 436 
50 240 
96 423 
54 292 
29 125 
\ 26,548 142,389 AM 
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( 68 ) 
V.—RAILWAYS*OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


In last year’s ‘Companion,’ p. 110, the arrangements which 
were made in anticipation of an unusual amount of railway 
business, in reference to the constitution of Select Committees 
on Railway Bills, and to the new duties imposed upon the Rail- 
way Department of the Board of Trade, are briefly noticed. In 
a circular dated November 28, 1844, the Board of Trade an- 
nounced that, in the exercise of the new powers delegated to 
them, the principal points into which they should inquire, in 
reference to the new railway schemes about to be presented to 
parliament, were as follows :—‘‘ 1. The ability and bond fide 
intention of the promoters to prosecute their application to par- 
liament next session for bills to authorize their several under- 
takings. 2. The advantages to be obtained, in a national point 
of view, in completing or extending important lines of railway 
communication. 3. The amount of local advantages afforded to 
the towns and districts more immediately affected. 4. The en- 
gineering circumstances of the line, so far as may be necessary 
to form a general judgment of the undertaking. 5. The esti- 
mates of cost of construction, and of traffic and working expenses, 
so far as may be necessary to judge of the probability of the line 
being completed and efficiently worked, in the event of its being 
sanctioned by parliament; and with a view to drawing a cpm- 
parison between the merit of competing lines of railway.” On 
the 3lst of December the Railway Department of the Board 
of Trade issued the first of a series of reports upon the schemes 
thus examined by them, in which reports, after enumerating all 
the projected lines in a certain district, they expressed their in- 
tention to report to parliament in favour of certain schemes and 
against some others, while they recommended the postponement 
to a future period of such as they considered might be modified 
to advantage, or might be rendered unnecessary by the intro- 
duction of better or more comprehensive schemes. The more 
detailed reports in which they explained the reasons which had 
influenced their selection, were not, in most cases, published 
until some weeks after the announcement of their decision. In 
selecting from a mass of rival, or partially rival, projects, the 
Board usually gave their recommendation in favour of the new 
linés projected in friendly connection with, rather than those in 
opposition to or competition with, already existing lines; and in 
cases where the engineering features of two or more rival 
schemes were essentially different, they entered, in their detailed 
reports, at considerable length into such questions as the com- 


parative merits of the locomotive and atmospheric systems of | 


propulsion, of different systems of gradients, of width of gauge, 
and other peculiarities of construction. In consequence of an 
idea that such reports would decide the fate of railway bills, 
some projects which had been prepared for parliament were 
withdrawn in deference to the recommendations of the Board of 


Trade; but in many instances the promoters determined to pro- 
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ceed with their bills in the face of adverse reports, a course 
which appears to have been by no means disapproved by par- 
liament, since many such schemes were successful in obtaining 
their acts, while some of those most warmly supported by the 
Board of Trade were defeated in Committee upon their merits, 
and others, in consequence of informalities (resulting, in some 
cases, from the impossibility of preparing the requisite parlia- 
mentary plans and sections by the appointed day, or of sub- 
mitting them to the searching examination necessary for the 
detection and correction of clerica] errors, when the demand 
for surveyors, levellers, draftsmen, and engravers was so 
urgent as in the autumn of 1844), were thrown out for non- 
compliance with Standing Orders. It being very evident that, 
whether the Railway Officers of the Board of Trade had or had 
not exceeded the powers committed to them, their recommenda- 
tions were distasteful to the Select Committees of the House of 
Commons, upon whose right of decision they appeared to 
trench, the Railway Department has been completely remo- 
delled by a minute of the Lords of the Committee of Privy 
Council for Trade, dated the 10th of July, 1845, by which the 
distinct Board constituted by the minute of the 6th of August, 
1844, was discontinued, and it was determined that in future 
all railway business should be transacted by the Lords of the 
Committee of Privy Council for Trade, in the same manner as 
the ordinary business of that Committee, though all such railway 
business should be conducted by distinct proceedings, with sepa-- 
rate written minutes; and that the directions and decisions of 
the Lords of the Committee should be carried into effect by the 
several officers of the Railway Department. According to this 
minute, “ Reports will not hereafter be prepared for parliament, 
conveying the opinion of the Lords of the Committee on the 
merits of any railway Proj ct, or on the comparative: merits of 
competing schemes.” “But,” the document referred to pro- 
ceeds, “in order that my Lords, with a view to guarding the 
public interest, may have at all times an accurate knowledge of 
the various railway schemes, and of the extent of the powers 
which the promoters desire to obtain, my Lords direct that the 
proper steps should be taken for submitting to the two Houses 
of Parliament the necessity of adopting resolutions requiring 
the promoters of the various schemes to deposit, as heretofore, at 
the Board of Trade, a copy of the plans, sections, &c. It would 
also be expedient that they should be required to deposit, con- 
currently with their plans and sections, a sketch of the proposed 
lines, on an Ordnance Map of England, or on a scale equal to 
such Ordnance Map, and also a written statement containing a 
description of the railway, its course, its advantages, its pro- 
posed fares and charges, and the principal provisions of the Bill 
which they intend to introduce.” The Board further request 
that they be furnished, as heretofore, with a copy of the bill, and 
of any amendments which may be made during its progress. 
With such aids, they propose, whenever it may seem expedient, 
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during the progress of the dill, to draw the attention of par- 
liament by special reports to any provisions of the bill, or cir- 
cumstances connected with the project, which may require their 
interference ; such reports to have reference to all questions of 
public safety ; to all departures from the ordinary usage of 
railway legislation, where such usage has been sufficiently esta- 
blished ; to all provisions of magnitude which may be novel in 
their principle, or may involve extended consideration of public 
pores such, for example, as “ amalgamations and agreements 

tween separate companies, extensions of capital, powers en- 
abling Railway Companies to pursue purposes different in kind 
from those for which they were incorporated, modifications of the 
general law ;’’ also fares and charges, and generally all points 
connected with the bills to which they may think it right on 
public grounds to draw the attention of parliament. 

In the House of Commons the enormous amount of railway 
business formed the most remarkable feature of the session, and 
such of the Standing Orders as relate to the composition of the 
Committees on private bills were suspended, so far as railway 
bills were concerned, it being impossible, under such extra- 
ordinary circumstances, to adhere strictly to the usual practices 
of the House. Railway bills were, at the commencement of 
the session, divided by a ‘ Classification Committee” into 
groups, each of which was referred to one Select Committee, who 
were allowed to sit during any adjournment of the House, in 
order to get through the immense mass of business before them. 
Notwithstanding every exertion, many competing schemes 
failed, from want of time, to obtain a hearing; and some bills 
which were virtually passed, were necessarily left over to next 
session, a special arrangement having been made to allow the 
privilege of re-introducing in 1846, and carrying on from the 
point where the proceedings left otf in 1845, such bills as had 
been ordered by the House of Commons to be ingrossed. Before 
the close of the session some alterations were made in the Stand- 
ing Orders, by which the additional maps and statements re- 
quired by the minute of the Board of Trade above quoted, are 
required to be deposited, and the amount of deposit required 
before presenting a petition for a railway bill is again increased 
to ten, instead of, as in the last session, jive per cent. of the 
amount subscribed. This increased deposit, however, is not re- 
quired in the case of bills which have been before parliament in 
1845, and may be re-introduced in 1846, or of undertakings pro- 
visionally registered before it was issued, or such as had their 
subscription contract executed, or partly executed, on the 29th [ 
of July, 1845. Among the important parliamentary ‘proceedings 
of the session we may refer to the passing of the Railway 
Clauses’ Consolidation Act (see ‘ Abstracts of Public Acts,’ post), 
by which all future railway acts will be much simplified ; and 
the appointment, in consequence of a motion in the House of 
Commons by Mr. Cobden, of a Royal Commission “ for inquiring 
whether, in future Private Acts of Parliament for the construction 
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of railways, provision ought to be made for securing a uniform 
gauge, and whether it would be expedient and practicable to 
take measures to bring the railways already constructed, or in 
progress of construction, in Great Britain, into uniformity of 
gauge: and to inquire whether any other mode of obviating or 
mitigating the serious impediments to the internal traffic of the 
country, which are represented as likely to arise from the want 
of a uniform gauge, could be adopted.” The commissioners 
appointed to undertake this investigation are Lieut.-Col. Sir 
J. M. Frederic Smith, late Inspector-General of Railways; G. 
B. Airy, Esq., Astronomer Royal; and P. Barlow, Esq., Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the Woolwich Royal Military Academy. 
The importance of this question has been rendered evident b 
the inconveniences occasioned between Birmingham and Bristol, 
by a change or ‘‘ break” in the gauge at Gloucester; and as, 
during the past session, acts have been obtained for 574 miles of 
broad-gauge railways in connection with the Great Western line, 
and (after deducting the Irish railways, which amount to about 
644 miles, and which are not affected by the question, as a uni- 
form gauge has already been adopted for Ireland) for about 1665 
miles of railways which, from their situation and connections, 
will probably be laid with the ordinary or narrow gauge, the diffi- 
culty of any remedial measure will be greatly increased by delay. 
A remarkable feature of the railway history of the past year is 
the number of amalgamations, and arrangements made by one 
principal company to lease the minor lines connected with their 
own undertaking ; and scarcely less remarkable is the number 
of cases in which, after an agreement for sucha union of interests 
has been made by the directors and sanctioned by a public 
meeting of proprietors, it has been “repudiated’”’ by a sub- 
sequent meeting in consequence of a rise in the market value 
of the stock, or of the prospect of obtaining more favourable 
terms from another Company. In consequence of the extreme 
uncertainty as to whether many of these arrangements may be 
carried out, it would be difficult to give a complete list of them ; 
but among those of greatest importance are the union of the 
Grand Junction, Liverpool and Manchester, Bolton and Leigh, 
and Kenyon and Leigh Railway Companies into one body ; the 
union of the Birmingham and Gloucester and Bristol and Glou- 
cester Companies, and subsequent leasing of the united line to 
the Midland Company ; the leasing, by the York and North » 
Midland Railway Company, of the Great North of England and 
Hull and Selby Railways; the union of the Manchester and 
Leeds Railway with the Manchester, Bolton and Bury, and the 
projected Liverpool and Bury, Railways; of the London and 
Birmingham with the Trent Valley, Manchester and Birming- 
ham, and, according to an arrangement, sanctioned by special 
meetings of both companies on the 7th of November, 1845, 
with the Grand Junction Railway ; the contemplated purchase 
of the Bristol and Exeter line by the Great Western Company, 
by whom it is at present leased for a short term of years; and 
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the amalgamation of the London and Brighton and London and 
Croydon Companies, sanctioned by special meetings of both 
companies on the 6th of November, 1845. 

In order to avoid unnecessary repetition, and to bring into one 
view, in the most convenient manner for reference, the name, 
course, length, capital, and such further peculiarities as require 
notice, of the new railways sanctioned in the session of 1845, for 
the construction of many of which active measures are already in 
progress, it has been deemed advisable to incorporate with this 
article the list of railway acts which, in former volumes, has been 
given in a later division of this work, under the head of “ Private 
Bills.” In order to maintain the completeness of this list, all the 
acts, 120 in number, relating to railways, are inserted, whether 
they be for the construction of new lines, or merely for amending 
and extending the powers of previous acts. By turning to the 
tabular statement in a subsequent page, under the head of 
‘‘ Private Bills of the Session for 1845,” it will be seen that peti- 
tions were presented for 225 bills relating to railways, although 
only 120 acts were passed, 105 being either rejected, withdrawn, 
or postponed to next session. Of the 120 acts passed, 107 relate 
to the construction of new lines, though in a few cases these are 
merely deviation lines, to take the place of portions of authorized 
railway intended to be abandoned. Without making any deduc- 
tion on this account, or on account of two or three cases in which 
two Companies have obtained conditional powers for making a 
portion of line common to both, these acts provide for the con- 
struction of about 2883 miles of new railway in Great Britain and 
Ireland ; an amount which will nearly double the aggregate 
length of the railway communications of the country. The 
share-capital to be raised for making these lines, which somewhat 
exceeds their estimated cost, and in a few cases is intended to 
meet other expenses than those of the construction of the new 
lines mentioned, and to which we have added the estimated cost 
of such Jines as have been sanctioned by acts which do not 
contain any provision for the creation of new capital, amounts 
to an aggregate of 43,844,907/. ; which indicates an average esti- 
mated cost of about 15,2082. per mile, which is somewhat above 
the average of last year, but is increased by the addition of a few 
short but very expensive lines, such as the Metropolitan Exten- 
sion of the South-Western Railway. The amount of additional 
capital allowed to be raised by way of loan is about the usual 
proportion of one-third of the share-capital.* 

* Though it forms no part of the object of this article to notice mere railway projects, 
it may be well to put on more permanent record an apparently trustworthy calculation 
respecting a portion only of the new railway schemes which it is proposed to bring 
before parliament in 1846, which has appeared in some of the London newspapers. It 
is stated that 332 new schemes were brought before the public down to the 30th of 
September, 1845, involving an aggregate capital fof 270,950,000/., and for which 
23,057,492/. would have to be deposited with the Accountant-General before acts could 
be applied for. In addition to these there were, down to the same date, 137 projects in 
an incipient state, and the number has since been daily increasing. These 469 pro- 
posed railways all belong to Great Britain and Ireland; but there were also 66 fo 


rei 
railway schemes in the English market, with an aggregate capital of 190,000,000. 
Vader this extraordinary state of things railway newspapers—daily, weekly, and semi- 
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Alphabetical List of New Railways sanctioned by Acts of the Session of 1845. 

1. Aberdare.—The act is ‘“‘ For making a railway from the Taff Vale 
Railway, near Ynys Meyrick, to Aberdare, with a branch therefrom, to be 
called the Aberdare Railway.” Total length 8} miles, share-capital 
50,0002., loans 16,6002. 


2. Aberdeen—“ For making a railway from Aberdeen to Friockheim and 
Guthrie, with branch lines to Montrose and Brechin, to be called the Aber- 
deen Railway.” Main line from Aberdeen to the Arbroath and Forfar 
Railway at Friockheim, 494 m.; Montrose branch, 3 m.; Brechin branch, 
34 m.; and branch to form a second junction with the Arbroath and Forfar 
line at Guthrie, 2 m,; total, 58 m. Capital, §30,000/.; loans, 276,666/. 


3. Ashton, Stalybridge, and Liverpool Junction—‘ For amending the act 
relating to the Ashton, Stalybridge, and Liverpool Junction Railway, and 
for making a branch therefrom to Ardwick;” to join the Manchester and 
Birmingham Railway. Length, 1} m.; capital, 60,000/.; loans, 20,000/. 

4. Bedford and London and Birmingham—“ For making a railway from 
the town of Bedford to join the London and Birmingham Railway near 
Bletchley, in the county of Buckingham.” Length, 16 m.; capital, 
125,000/.; loans, 41,650/. 


5. Belfast and Ballymena—“ For making a railway from Belfast to 
Ballymena, in the county of Antrim, with branches to Carrickfergus and 
Randalstown.’ . Main line, which it is proposed to extend to Coleraine, 
nearly 33 m.; Carrickfergus branch, about 3 m.; Randalstown branch, 
2m.; total, 38m. Capital, 385,000/. ; loahs, 128,333/. 


6. Berks and Hants—“ For making a railway from the Great Western 
Railway at or near Reading to the towns of Newbury and Hungerford, and 
also to join the South-Western Railway at or near Basingstoke.” Length, 
Reading to Hungerford (whence, by an advertisement dated Oct. 24, 
1845, the directors of the Great Western Railway Company, by whom this 
line was brought before parliament, announce their intention to continue 
the line to Westbury, to join that distinguished as No. 116 in this table, 
with a view to a further extension to the south-western parts of Cornwall 
and Devonshire), 253 m., and from the same point to Basingstoke, 15 m.; 
but, as the two lines run together for 14 m., the total length is 39 m. 
Capital, 400,0002.; loans, 133,333/. 


7. Birmingham and Gloucester—“ To enable the Birmingham and Glou- 
cester Railway Company to make extension lines at Gloucester, a branch at 
Stoke Prior, and a junction with the Midland Railway at Aston juxta Bir- 

-mingham.” Total length, 13 m.; estimated cost, 27,4221. 


8. Blackburn, Burnley, Accringtcn, and Colne—“ For extending the 
Manchester, Bury, and Rossendale Railway to the towns of Blackburn, 
Burley, Accrington, and Colne.” Length, 24 m.; capital, 530,000/.; 
loans, 176,6661. 

9. Blackburn, Darwen, and Bolton—“ For making a railway from 
Blackburn to Bolton, in the county of Lancaster, to be called the Black- 
burn, Darwen, and Bolton Railway.” Length, 14 m.; capital, 300,0001. ; 
loans, 100,0007. 


weekly—are starting into existence every week, and established papers have been com- 

pelled for a time to double and treble theirsize, in order to find room for the enormous 

quantity of advertisements. The ‘‘ Railway Times” for September 27th consisted ot 

i sheets, containing 112 quarto pages, of which nearly $0 were filled with adver- 
ments. 
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10. Blackburn and Preston—‘-For altering the line of the Blackburn 
and Preston Railway, and for amending the act relating thereto.”’ Length, 
34 m.; capital, 30,0007. ; loans, 10,000/. 

11. Bridgewater Navigation and Railway—* For improving the naviga- 
tion of the river and to the borough of Bridpewater; for 
taming the present bridge, and extending the quays within the borough; and 
for forming a communication by road and by railway between the quays and 
the Bristol and Exeter Railway.” Length, $ m.; estimated cost, 12,0001. 

12. Brighton and Chichester ; Portsmouth Extension—“ For making a 
railway from the Brighton and Chichester Railway to Portsmouth, with a 
branch to’Fareham.” Length, to Portsmouth, 16 m.; branch to the Gos- 
_ Railway at Fareham, 6 m.: total, 22 m. Capital, 320,000/.; loans, 

06,6661. 

13. Brighton, Lewes, and Hastings; Keymer Branch—“To enable the 
Brighton, Lewes, and Hastings Railway Company to make a branch railway 
from Southover, Lewes, to join the London and Brighton Railway at 
Keymer.” By this line of 9 m. the distance between London and Lewes 
will be shortened about 8} m. Capital, 140,000/.; loans, 46,6661. 


14. Brighton, Lewes, and Hastings; Rye and Ashford Extension—“ To 
enable the Brighton, Lewes, and Hastings Railway Company to make a 
railway from Bulverhithe, in the county of Sussex, to Ashford, in the county 
of Kent.” By this line the coast communication from Dover to Ports- 
mouth, by an unbroken line of railway, will be completed. Rival schemes 
were brought forward by the South-Eastern and Brighton Companies, but 
it was at length arranged that the Brighton Company should be allowed to 
obtain their act, and should transfer its powers to the South-Eastern Com- 
pany. Length, 29 m.; capital, 500,000/.; loans, 166,000I. 

15. Bristol and Exeter—“ To amend the acts relating to the Bristol and 
Exeter Railway, and to authorize the formation of a junction railway and 
several branch railways connected with the same.’ These consist of a new 
junction line of about half a mile, at Bristol, to form a better connexion 
with the Great Western Railway ; a branch of 33 m. to Clevedon; one of 
20 m. to Yeovil; and one of 43 m. to Tiverton: making a total of about 
29m. Capital, 500,000/.; loans, 166 ,600/. 


16. Caledonian—“ For making a railway from Carlisle to Edinburgh and 
Glasgow and the north of Scotland, to be called the Caledonian Railway.” 
This undertaking consists of a main trunk line of 72} m. from Carlisle to 
Carnwath, whence two lines diverge, one of about 27} m. to Edinburgh, and 
another of about 12 m. to the Wishaw and Coltness Railway, by which, with 
other existing lines, and the Clydesdale Junction Railway, No. 19 in this 
Table, which is amalgamated with the Caledonian, a communication is 
effected with Glasgow. There are also branches to Castle Cary, to join 
the Scottish Central Railway, No. 96 in the Table, and to Dumfries, besides 
some minor junctions, which increase the amount of new railway to 1374m. 
Capital, 2,100,000/.; loans, 700,000/. At a meeting of the company held 
Nov. 5, 1845, several important additional branches were determined on. _ 

17. Chester and Birkenhead—“ To authorize the Chester and Birkenhead 
Railway Company to extend the said railway from Grange-lane to Bridge- | 
end, all in Birkenhead ; and to amend the acts relating to the said railway.” 
Length, 7 furlongs ; capital, 300,000/.; loans, 100,0007. 

18. Chester and Holyhead—“ For completing the line of the Chester and 
Holyhead Railway, and for amending the act relating to the said railway.” 
This is a new line, including a bridge across the Menai Straits, to be made 
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as a substitute for that portion of the Chester aud Holyhead Railway 
alluded to in the note marked (2) in last year’s ‘ Companion,’ p. 106, Its 
length is 44 m., and estimated cost 500,000/. . 


19, Clydesdale Junction—“ For making a railway from the termination 
of the Polloc and Govan Railway at Rutherglen to Hamilton, and to the 
Wishaw and Coltness Railway at Motherwell, to be called the Clydesdale 
Junction Railway.” This line, which, as above stated, is now united with 
the Caledonian Railway, is a line to connect the city and harbour of Glas- 
gow, and the railways terminating at that city, with the town of Hamilton, 
and with the Wishaw and Coltness Railway, making use, in its course, of 
part of the existing Polloc and Govan Railway. The main line is rather 
more than § m.; the Motherwell branch, 3 m.; and another connecting 
branch, nearly half a mile; making a total length of 153m. Capital, 
330,0007. ; loans, 110,000/. 

20. Cockermouth and Workington—*“ For making a railway from the 
market town of Cockermouth to the port aud harbour of Workington, in 
the — of Cumberland,” Length, 83 m.; capital, 80,000/.; loans, 
26,666/. 


21. Cork and Bandon—“ For making a railway from Cork to Bandon.” 
Length, 20 m.; capital, 240,000/.; loans, 80,000/. 


22. Dublinand Belfast Junction—* For making a railway from Drogheda 
to Portadown, with a branch-to Navan.” This undertaking completes, by 
a main line of 56 m. from the Ulster Railway, at Portadown, by way of 
Newry and Dundalk, a railway communication from Belfast to Drogheda, 
and thence, by the line already in operation, to Dublin. The branch to 
Navan is about 173m. long ; its proposed extension to Kells, though brought 
before parliament last session, was abandoned for a time. Total length, 
734 m.; capital, 950,000/.; loans, 316,666/. 

23. Dublin and Drogheda ; Howth Branch—“ To enable the Dublin and 
Drogheda Railway Company to make a branch railway to Howth, and to 
amend the acts relating to such company.’’ Length,33 m.; capital, 150,0007.; 
loans, 50,0000. 

24, Dundalk and Enniskillen—“ For effecting a railway communication 
between Dundalk and Enniskillen.” As projected, this was a line of upwards 
of 77 m., with the termini indicated by its name ; but as the line between 
Enniskillen and Clones was almost identical with that of therival Newry and 
Enniskillen scheme, that part of the undertaking was abandoned, and the 
act was passed only fora line from Dundalk to the Newry and Enniskillen 
line at Clones, the Dundalk Company retaining the right, on repaying, after 
its completion, one-half of the cost of the line between Clones and Ennis- 
killen, to a joint use of it. Thus reduced, the length of the line is 403 m. ; 
capital, 750,000/.; loans, 250,000J. 

25. Dundee and Perth—“ For making a railway from the royal burgh of 
Dundee, in the county of Forfar,.to the royal burgh or city of Perth, in 
the county of Perth, to be called the Dundee and Perth Railway.” Length, 
203 m.; capital, 200,000/.; loans, 66,6000. 

26, Dunstable and London and Birmingham—* For making a railway 
from the town of Dunstable to join the London and Birmingham Railway 
near Leighton Buzzard, in the county of Bedford.’? Length, 7 m.; capital, 
50,0001. ; loans, 16,6001. 


27. Eastern Counties ; Cambridge and Huntingdon—* For enabling the 
Eastern Counties Railway Company to make a railway from Cambridge to 
Huntingdon.” Length, 174 m.; capital, 150,000/.; loans, 50,0001. 
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28. Eastern Counties; Ely and Whittlesea Deviation—“ To enable the 
Eastern Counties Railway Company to make a deviation from the line of 
their authorized railway between Ely and Peterborough.” This deviation 
line, which is noticed in a subsequent page, in connexion with the railway 
openings of 1845, is 23} m. long, and its estimated expense is 320,000/. 


29. Eastern Union—“‘ To amend the act relating to the Eastern Union 
Railway Company, and to raise a further sum of money for the purposes of 
the said undertaking.” In shares, 50,000/.; loans, 16,600/. 


30. Edinburgh and Glasgyow—“ To amend the acts relating to the Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow Railway, and to authorize the formation of additional 
branches.’ These branches are to near Lennox-town of Campsie, to the 
Moukland and Kirkintilloch Railway, near Middlemuir Cottage; to near 
Bell's Park, Glasgow ; and to the Monkland and Kirkintilloch Railway, 
near Chiddins. Aggregate length, 6 m.; capital, 100,000J. ; Joans, 33,0007. 


31. Edinburghand Hawick—“ For making a railway from the Edinburgh 
and Berwick Railway to the town of Hawick, in the county of Roxburgh.” 


~ This undertaking, though brought forward by a separate company, is now 


amalgamated with the North British Railway, and measures have been 
taken for continuing the line direct to Carlisle, as a rival to the Caledonian 
Railway, without the previous sanction of an act of parliament, terms 
having been made with two landowners, who possess land for 36 miles of 
such extension. An act will probably be applied for next session. Length, 
45} m.; capital, 400,000/.; loans, 133,3334. 


32. Edinburghand Northern—*“ For making a railway from Burntisland, 
in the county of Fife, to the city of Perth, with certain branches therefrom, 
to be called the Edinburgh and Northern Railway.” Commencing at 
Burntisland, on the Firth of Forth, opposite to Edinburgh, this railway 

roceeds through extensive coal-districts in Fifeshire to Perth by the main 
fins of 353 m., and to Cupar or Coupar by a brauchof 5}m,. There is also 
a branch of halfa mile to the harbour of Kirkcaldy, and several others 
are projected, among which are two to Dundee and St. Andrew’s. Total 
length, 413 m.; capital, 650,000/.; loans, 216,666/. 


33. Ely and Huntingdon—“ For making a railway from Ely to Hunting- 
don.” This formed part of a projected line from Ely to Bedford, the 
southern portion of which has been left in abeyance in consequence of the 
unsettled state of the contest for a new line between London and York. 
Length, 22 m.; capital, 194,400/.; loans, 64,800/. 


34. Epping— For making a railway from the London and Blackwall 
Railway at Stepney to the Eastern Counties Railway.’’ This was pro- 
jected and brought before parliament by the Blackwall Railway Company 
as a line across the Eastern Counties Railway ; but by an agreement be- 
tween the proprietors of the two lines the extension to Epping has been 
a The reduced line is 1$ m. long. Capital, 200,000/.; loans, 
66,6001. 


35. Erewash Valley— For making a railway from the Midland Rail- 
way, in the parish of Sawley, in the county of Derby, to the parish of 
Alfreton, in the same county, together with several branch railways com- 
municating therewith, to be called the Erewash Valley Railway.” Com- 
municates with the Mansfield and Pinxton Railway. Length, 13$ m.; 
capital, 190,000/. ; loans, 63,000/. 


36. Exeter and Crediton—“ For making a railway from Exeter to 
Crediton, in the county of Devon.” Leased in perpetuity to the Bristol 
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and Exeter Railway Company. An act was passed in 1832 for a similar 
line, but it was never executed, and the A suis of the act expired. Length, 
53 m.; capital, 70,000/.; loans, 23,3331. 


37. Glasgow, Barrhead, and Neilston Direct—“ For making a railway 
from Glasgow to Crofthead, near the town or village of Neilston, to be 
called the Glasgow, Barrhead, and Neilston Direct Railway.’ This line 
branches out of the Glasgow, Paisley, and Greenock Railway, and is, by 
agreement, to be worked as part of that line. Length, 9 m.; capital, 
150,000/. ; loans, 50,000/. 


38. Glasgow, Garnkirk, and Coatbridge—“ To enable the Glasgow, 
Garnkirk, and Coatbridge Railway Company to improve the gauge of their 
rails,” 

39. Glasgow Junction—“ For making a railway to be called the Glasgow 
Junction Railway, with branches.” Intended to connect the railways 
branching east and west from the city. Length, 24 m.; capital, 150,000/. ; 
loans, 50,0001. 


40. Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, and Ayr ; Cumnock Branch—“ To 
authorise an extension of the Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarock, and Ayr Rail- 
way, to near Cumnock, and to amend the acts relating to such railway.” 
Length, 184 m.; capital, 204,000/.; loans, 68,0000. 


41. Grand Junction, §c. Amalgamation—“ For consolidating the Bolton 
and Leigh, the Kenyon and Leigh Junction, the Liverpool and Manchester, 
and the Grand Junction Railway Companies.” 


42. Gravesend and Rochester—“ To enable the company of proprietors of 
the Thames and Medway Canal to raise a further sum of money; and to 


amend the acts relating to the said company; and to enable the said com- 


pany to widen, extend, and maintain a railway from Gravesend to Roches- 
ter.”” Being already opened, this line is fully described in a subsequent 
page. Length,6% m.; capital, 170,000/.; loans, 56,6661. 


43. Great Grimsby and Sheffield Junction—“ For making a railway from 
a place in the parish of Bole, in the county of Nottingham, near to the 
town and port of Gainsborough, to the town and port of Great Grimsby in 
the parts of Lindsey, in the county of Lincoln, with branches to the district 
or place called New Holland, and to the town of Market Rasen, to be 
called the Great Grimsby and Sheffield Junction Railway.” The main 
line is to be connected with Sheffield by the projected Sheffield and Lin- 
colnshire Railway, the bill for which, though lost in the session of 1845, 
is to be brought forward again in 1846. By the branch to New Holland 
Point communication will be established with Hull by ferries; and it is 
intended to continue the Market Rasen branch onward to Lincoln. The 
aggregate length of the main line and branches is about 594 m.; capital, 
600,000/.; loans, 200,0007. 

44. Great North of England, Clarence, and Hartlepool Junction—* For 

enabling the Great North of England, Clarence, and Hartlepool Junction 
Railway Company to make a branch railway; and for amending the acts 
Sporty to the said railway.” Length, } m.; capital, 21,000/.; loans, 
7,000/. 
_ 45. Great North of England and Richmond—“ To enable the Great North 
of England Railway Company to make a branch railway, to be called the 
Great North of England and Richmond Railway, in the county of York.” 
Length, 9¢ m.; capital, 150,000/.; loans, 50,000J. 

46. Great Southern and Western, Ireland—“ To authorize the extension 
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of the Great Southern and Western’ Railway to the city of Cork, with a 
branch railway to the city of Limerick.” These new lines are extensions of 
the railway noticed in pp. 107, 108 of last year’s ‘ Companion,’ to Cork 
and Limerick, according to the intention there expressed. The extension 
to Cork is 77 m. long, and the branch to Limerick 214 m.; but as the last- 
mentioned line is nearly identical with part of the Waterford and Limerick 
Railway, which was before parliament at the same time, an arrangement is 
to be made for the construction of one line for the use of both companies. 
If the Waterford and Limerick Company complete their line, the powers 
granted for making this branch are not to be carried into effect. Tota 
length, 983 m.; capital, 1,200,000/.; loans, 400,000/. 

47. Guildford Junction—“ For authorizing the sale of the Guildford 
Junction Railway.” . 


48. Huddersfield and Manchester Railway and Canal—“ For making a 
railway from the Sheffield, Ashton-under-Lyne, and Manchester Railway, 
at Stalybridge, to the Manchester and Leeds Railway at Kirkheaton, with 
a branch therefrom; and for consolidating into one undertaking the said 
proposed railway and the Huddersfield Canal navigation.’’ The main line, 
of nearly 214 m., completes a railway communication between Huddersfield 
and Manchester on the one hand, and on the other to the Manchester and 
Leeds Railway, and thence by the line marked No. 56 in this Table, to Leeds 
by a newand direct route. The branch, of nearly 14 m., is to Delph. The 
total length is 22$ m.; and the capital provided for the -railway 630,000/., 
with power to borrow 210,000/.; but as it is intended to combine the exist- 
ing Huddersfield Canal, and Sir John Ramsden’s Canal, with the new 
undertaking, the act contains powers for raising also 220,000/. in shares, and 
one-third of that amount in loans, for their purchase, 


49. Huddersfield and Sheffield Junction—“ For making a railway from 
Huddersfield, in the West Riding of the county of York, to or near Peni- 
stone, in the same Riding, there to form a junction with the Sheffield, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, and Manchester Railway,to be called the Huddersfield 
and Sheffield Junction Railway.” Main line rather more than 133 m.; 
branch to Holmfirth, nearly 2 m. ; total length, 154m. ; capital, 532,000/. ; 
loans, 177,333/. 


50. Huill and Selby ; Bridlington Branch—* For making a branch railway 
from the Hull and Selby Railway to Bridlington, and for other purposes 
relating to the Hull and Selby Railway.” This branch, which has passed, 
with its parent line, into the possession of the York and North Midland 
Railway Company, will form, in connexion with the line marked No, 118 
in this Table, a direct railway communication, under one management, 
from Hull to Scarborough. Length, 31 m.; capital, 216,000/. ; loans, 
72,0001. 


51. Ipswich and Bury St. Edmunds—“ For making a railway from the 
Eastern Union Railway at Ipswich to Bury St. Edmunds.” Length, 
263 m.; capital, 400,0002. ; loans, 133,333/. 

52. Kendal and Windermere—“ For making a railway from the Lan- 
caster and Carlisle Railway to Birthwaite, in the parish of Windermere, to 
be called the Kendal and Windermere Railway.” Length, 10} m.; capital, 
125,000/. ; loans, 40,0007. 


53. Lancaster and Carlisle—“ To enable the Lancaster and Carlisle 
Railway Company to alter the line of such railway, and to make a branch 
therefrom ; and for other purposes relating thereto.” Length, 43 m.; esti- 
mated expense, 90,000/. . 
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54. Leeds and Bradford Extension—“ For enabling the Leeds and Brad- 
ford Railway Company to make a railway from Shipley to Colne, with a 
branch to Haworth.’ Forming a connexion with the line marked No, 8 in 
this Table. Length, 303 m.; capital, 500,000]. ; loans, 166,666. 


55. Leeds and Bradford—“ To rectify a mistake in an act of the present 
session relating to the Leeds and Bradford Railway.” 


56. Leeds, Dewsbury, and Manchester Junction—* For making a railway 
from Leeds, by Dewsbury, to Huddersfield, all in the West Riding of the 
county of York, aud for improving the communication by railway between 
the towns of Leeds and Huddersfield and the town of Manchester.”” This is 
a main line of 16 m., with some short-branches, from the Leeds and Brad- 
ford line at Holbeck, Leeds, to the Manchester and Leeds Railway at 
Kirkheaton, and thence to Huddersfield ; but as the line between Kirk- 
heaton and Huddersfield will be unnecessary if No. 48 is completed, the 
powers for making that part of the line are only given conditionally. If 
that part be executed by the Huddersfield and Manchester Company, the 
capital of this company is to be reduced to 500,000/., to which reduced 
sum the amount of loans bears the usual proportion of one-third. The total 
length of main line and branches is 203 m., and the total capital 650,000/. ; 
the power to borrow being, as above explained, limited to 166,000/. 


57. Leeds and Thirsk—“ For making a railway from Leeds to Thirsk, 
with branches therefrom.” This undertaking consists of a main line of 
394 m. from Leeds to Thirsk, with branches to Knaresborough and Harro- 
gate, and also to the Leeds and Bradford and Great North of England 
Railways at its southern and northern extremities respectively. It is also 
intended to extend the line northward towards Stockton and Hartlepool, 
and to make branches along the valleys of the Wharfe, the Nidd, and the 
Ure; but these extensions, though mentioned in the report of the Select 
Committee on the bill, are not embraced in the act of 1845. Total length, 
46 m. ; capital, 890,000/. ; loans, 296,000/. 


58. Liverpool and Bury—“ For making a railway from Liverpool to 
Wigan, Bolton, and Bury, with several branches therefrom.” This under- 
taking is, according to agreement, to be amalgamated with the Manchester 
and Leeds Railway, to which it will, through the medium of one of the 
lines embraced in No. 72, afford an independent approach to Liverpool. 
Length, 34 m.; capital, 912,000/.; loans, 304,000/. 


59. Liverpool and Manchester—“ For enabling the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway Company to extend and enlarge the said railway, and to 
make certain branch railways, and for amending and enlarging the powers of 
the several acts relating to the said railway.” These extensions embrace a 
new entrance into Liverpool, and a branch to join the Manchester, Bury, 


and Rossendale line, at Clifton. Total length, 73 m.; capital, 805,000/. ; 
loans, 268,333/. 


60. London and Brighton; Horsham Branch—“ For making a branch 
railway from the London and Brighton Railway to or near to the town of 


Horsham, in the county of Sussex.” Length, 8} m.; capital, 100,0002.; 
loans, 33,3331. 


61. Londonand Croy * To enable the London and Croydon Railway 
Company to widen and improve the London and Croydon Railway, and 
also a portion of the London and Greenwich Railway.” For the purpose 
of forming the atmospheric line referred to in a subsequent page. Length, 
123 m.; capital, 180,000/.; loans, 60,000/. _ 
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62. London and Greenwich—“ To authorize the London and Greenwich 
Railway Company to let on lease the London and Greenwich Railway, 
and for amending the acts relating to such railway.” 


63. London and South-Western ; Metropolitan Extension—“<To amend 
the acts relating to the London and South-Western Railway, and au- 
thorize extensions thereof from the Nine Elms terminus to a point near 
to Waterloo and Hungerford bridges, in the parish of St. Mary, Lambeth, 
and to the Thames at Nine Elms, in the parish of Battersea, all in the 
county of Surrey.” Various projects have been started in connexion with 
this extension, by which the other railways south of the Thames are to be 
brought to the same point; from which it is probable that a line may be 
carried over one of the bridges to a proposed grand central terminus for all 
railways which enter the metropolis, upon the north side of the river. 
Length, 2 m.; capital, 800,000. ; loans, 233,000/. 

64. London and South-Western—“To amend the acts relating to the 
Londen and South-Western Railway; and to authorize the London and 
South-Western Railway Company to buy, and the Guildford Junction 
Railway Company to sell, the Guildford Junction Railway.” 


65. Londonderry and Coleraine—“ For making a railway from London- 
derry to Coleraine, with a branch to Newtown Limavady.” This remark- 
able undertaking consists of a main line of 32} m. between Londonderry, 
where it is to join the line from Enniskillen, and Coleraine, and a branch of 
nearly 62 m. to Newtown Limavady. The grand peculiarity of the line is 
that about 19 m. of the railway and branch will run upon embankments 
across Lough Foyle, by which it is proposed to reclaim 18,000 acres of land 
from the sea. In the remaining portion of the line the engineers propose to 
abandon part of the parliamentary plan for the sake of obtaining a shorter 
and better line. Total length, 39 m. ; capital, 500,000/. ; loans, 166,666J. 


66. Londonderry and Enniskillen—“ For making a railway from London- 
derry to Enniskillen.” Length, 56 m.; capital, 500,000/.; loans, 166,6662. 

67. Lowestoft Railway and Harbour—“For making a railway from 
Lowestoft, in the county of Suffolk, to the Yarmouth and Norwich Railway 
at Reedham, in the county of Norfolk, and for improving the harbour of 
Lowestoft.” Length, 114 m. ; capital, 120,000/. ; loans, 40,0000. 

68. Lynn and Dereham—“ For making a railway from Lynn to East 
Dereham.” Length, 264 m. ; capital, 270,000/.; loans, 90,0007. 


69. Lynn and Ely—“For making a railway from Lynn to Ely, with 
branches therefrom.” Main line, from King’s Lynn, where a junction is to 
be formed with the last-mentioned line, to the Eastern Counties Railway at 
Ely, 26} m.; branch to Wisbech, 10 m.; branch to the harbour of King’s 

‘Lymn, nearly 1 m. ; total, 374 m. ; capital, 300,000/. ; loans, 100,000/, 

70. Manchester and Birmingham ; Ashton Branch—“ For making a rail- 
way to connect the Manchester and Birmingham, and Sheffield, Ashton- 
under-Lyne, and Manchester Railways, near Guide Bridge; and for other 
purposes connected with the said Manchester and Birmingham Railway.” 
Length, 5 m. ; estimated expense, 93,0001. 


71. Manchester, Bury, and Rossendale—“ For amending the act relating 
‘to the Manchester, Bury, and Rossendale Railway.” 


72. Manchester and Leeds ; Branches—“ For amending the acts relating 
to the Manchester and Leeds Railway, and for making a branch therefrom 
to Burnley, and for extending the Oldham and Heywood branches.” The 
Burnley branch, which leaves the main line at Todmorden, is between 
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8 and 9 m.; the extension of the Heywood branch to Bury, to join the 
Liverpool and Bury and other lines terminating there, about 4 m.; and 
that of ‘the Oldham branch, to Mumps, rather more than 1 m.: total, 
14 m.; capital, 360,00U/.; loans, 120,000/. 


73. Manchester and Leeds—“To enable the Manchester and Leeds Rail- 
way Company to raise an additional sum of money; and to amend the 
several acts relating to the said Company.” 


74. Manchester South Junction and Altrincham—* For making a Railway 
to connect the Manchester and Birmingham and Liverpool and Manchester 
Railways, in the parish of Manchester, and also to Altrincham, in the 
county of Chester, to be called the Manchester South Junction and Altrin- 
cham Railway.” Length, 93 m.; capital, 400,000J. ; loans, 133,333/. 


75. Middlesboro’ and Redcar—* For making a railway from Middlesboro’ 
to or near the town of Redcar, in the North Riding of the county of York, 
to be called the Middlesboro’ and Redcar Railway.” Length, 73 m. ; 
capital, 36,0007. ; loans, 12,000/. 

76. Midland ; Nottingham to Lincoln-—“To empower the Midland Rail- 
way Company to extend the said railway from Nottingham to Newark and 
Lincoln.” Length, 33} m. ; capital, 408,000/.; loans, 136,000/. 

77. Midland ; Syston to Peterborough—“ To empower the Midland Rail- 
way Company to make a branch from the said railway near Syston, in the 


county of Leicester, to the city of Peterborough.’ Length, 472 m. ; capital, 
750,000/. ; loans, 250,000/. 


78. Midland Great Western, Treland—“ For making a railway from 
Dublin to Mullingar and Longford, to be called the Midland Great 
Western Railway of Ireland.” This line is to run chiefly upon the banks 
of the Royal Canal, which has been purchased by the Railway Company. 
One part of the original scheme, consisting of a line branching from Mul- 
lingar to Athlone, has been relinquished for atime in consequence ot the 
opposition of the projected Dublin and Galway Railway. That line, 
however, having been defeated in the session of 1845, the Midland Great 
Western Railway Company propose to apply in the approaching session for 
powers to extend their line in one direction from Mullingar, by Athlone, to 
Galway, and in another, from its present termination at Longford, to Sligo. 
Length, 77} m.; capital, 1,000,000/. ; loans, 333,000/. 


79. Monkland and Kirkintilloch—“ To enable the Monkland and Kirkin- 
tilloch Railway Company to improve the gauge of their rails.” 


80. Monmouth and Hereford—“ For making a railway from Monmouth 
to Hereford, with branches therefrom to Westbury, and to join the Forest 
of Dean Railway.”’ This line may be considered a branch or extension of 
the Great Western Railway, by the proprietors of which it has been brought 
forward. The bill, as brought before parliament, was for a line to connect 
Hereford and Monmouth with the Cheltenham and Great Western Railway 
at Standish, but in consequence of objections entertained by the Admiralty 
to the proposed mode of crossing the river Severn, that part of the line which 
would counect it with the parent or trunk line has been postponed. The 
length of the main line between Monmouth and Hereford is 22 m.: that of 
the branch to Westbury, intended for the junction of the line with the pro- 
jected Gloucester and Forest of Dean Railway which was defeated in 1845 
for non-compliance with the standing orders of parliament, 10m.; and 
that of the branch to the Forest of Dean 44 m. ; making a total of 36} m. 
Capital, 550,000/. ; loans, 183,333/. 


81. Newcastle and Berwick—‘ For making a railway from Newcastle- 
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upon-Tyne to Berwick-upon-Tweed, with branches therefrom, to be called 
if the Newcastle and Berwick Railway.” This line was projected by the 
proprietors of the Newcastle and Darlington Railway, to complete the chain 
of communication from London to Edinburgh, by means of the North 
British, or Edinburgh and Berwick line, now in course of formation. It 
was opposed in parliament by another line between the same termini, called 
the Sariearibeclans Railway, which it was proposed to work by atmospheric 
pe ea Its total length, including about 8} m. of branches to accommodate 
ocal traffic, is 95} m.; capital, 1,400,000. ; loans, 466,666/. 


82. Newcastle and Darlington ; Brandling Junction—“For enabling the 
Newcastle and Darlington Junction Railway Company to purchase the 
Brandling Junction Railway ; and to enable the said Company to make 
certain branch railways, stations, and works: and for other * de 
Length of new branches, 6 m. ; capital, 650,000/. ; loans, 216,000/. 


83. Neweastle-upon-Tyne and North Shieldx—“To authorise the New- 
castle-upon-Tyne and North Shields Railway Company to make a railway 
from North Shields to the village of Tynemouth, and also a branch from 
the present line to the public quay adjoining the river Tyne at Newcastle.” 
Length, 1 m.; capital, 50,0002 ; loans, 16,6654. 

84. Newport and Pontypool—“ To authorise the Company of Proprietors 
+ of the Monmouthshire Canal Navigation to make a railway from Newport 
bt to Ponty Pool ; and to enlarge the powers of the several acts relating to the 
i said Company.” Length, 13 m.; capital, 119, 1002. ; loans, 78,163. 
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ral 85. Newry and Enniskillen—“ For making a railway from the town of 
| Newry to the town of Enniskillen.” Length, 713 m.; capital, 900,000/. ; 
i loans, 300,000/. (See No. 24.) 


es 86. North British—“To empower the North British Railway Company 

to purchase the Edinburgh and Dalkeith Railway, and to alter part of the 
a | line of the said railway and of the North British Railway, and to construct 
Te certain branch railways in connection therewith.” Length, 13 m. ; capital, 
160,000/. ; loans, 53,3337. 


87. North Union and Rilble Navigation—“ For enabling the North Union 
Railway Company and the Ribble Navigation Company to make a branch 
} or connexion railway from the North Union Railway to the Victoria Quay, 
3 if in Preston ; and for amending and enlarging the powers and provisions of 

— the several acts relating to such railway and navigation respectively.” 
Length, m. ; capital, 20,000/. ; loans, 6,6661. 

88. North Wales Mineral—“ To authorise the North Wales Mineral 
Railway Company to extend their line to Ruabon, and to make a branch 
railway from Rhos Robin to Minera, and to raise additional capital for 
those purposes.” The extension line, which is rather more than 6 m. long, 
is from Wrexham to Cefn Mawr, beyond Ruabon, where it will join the 
line marked No. 99 in this Table. The branch, which is about the same 
length, is to accommodate iron and coal mines. Total length, 12 m.; 
capital, 150,000/. ; loans, 50,0007. 

89. North Wales—“ For making and maintaining a railway from Porth 
Dynllaen, in the parish of Edern, to Bangor, in the county of Carnarvon, 
to be called the North Wales Railway.” Length, 284m.; capital, 
300,000/. ; loans, 100,000/. 


90. North Woolwich—“ For making a railway from the Eastern Counties 
and Thames Junction Railway, near the mouth of the river Lea, to North 
Woolwich.” Length, 23 m.; capital, 30,000/.; loans, 10,000/. 
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91. Norwich and Brandon—“ For altering the line of the Norwich and 
Brandon Railway, and for making a branch therefrom to East Dereham, in 
the county of Norfolk.’” Total length, 17 m.; capital, 220,000/.; loans, 
73,300. (See p. 96.) 


92. Oxford and Rugby— For making a railway from the city of Oxford 
to the town of Rugby.” This is one of the important extensions of what 
may be termed the Great Western Railway system, which, taken in con- 
nexion with the next line in the Table, No. 93, formed the subject of one of 
the severest contests of the session; that known as the “battle of the 
gauges.” These lines, projected upon the wide, or seven feet, gauge of the 
Great Western Railway, and with the understanding that they should be 
worked in connection with that line, were opposed by rival lines projected 
on the narrow, or four feet eight inches and a half, gauge, by the London 
and Birmingham and other Railway Companies, who deemed the extension 
of the broad gauge into the districts in question an invasion of their rights. 
While this contest was pending it was rumoured that, if the broad gauge 
lines should succeed in obtaining their act, the ultimate result would be, 
not only the establishment of a rival line to Birmingham, but also, by the 
alliance of the Grand Junction Railway Company, the extension of the 
broad gauge to Liverpool and Scotland. Provisions are made in the acts 
for the laying down of the narrow in addition to the broad gauge in places 
where it may appear necessary to lessen the inconvenience which must 
arise, especially in goods traflic, from a break, or change in the width, of 
two lines at their point of junction. The Oxford and Rugby line is 
503 m. long, and has no branches. Capital, 600,000. ; loans, 200,0002. 


93. Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton—“¥For making a railway 
from Oxford to Worcester and Wolverhampton.” (See No. 92, above.) 
The main line is 923 m. long, and there are branches of 14m. to Worcester, 
4m. to Stoke, 1 m. to Stourbridge, and 24 m. to Kingswinford, making 
a total of 1013 m. Capital, 1,500,000/. ; loans, 500,000/. 


94. Preston and Wyre—To amend the several acts relating to the 
Preston and Wyre Railway, Harbour, and Dock Company ; and to enable 
the said Company to make three several branch railways.” ‘The branches 
are, to Blackpool, 3} m.; to Lytham, about 43 m.; and to Lytham Dock, 
less than? m. Total, 8} m.; capital, 100,000/.; loans, 33,0001. 


95. Richmond—“ For making a railway from Richmond, in the county 
of Surrey, to the South-Western Railway at Battersea, in the same county, 
to be called the Richmond Railway.” Length, 6 m. ; capital, 260,0U0Z. ; 
loans, 86,000/. Though the property of an independent Company, this 
line is to be worked by the South-Western Railway Company. An exten- 
sion to Staines is projected. 

96. Scottish Central—‘ For making a railway from the city of Perth, by 
Stirling, to the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway, to be called the Scottish 
Central Railway.” Length, main line nearly 464 m.; branch to Falkirk, 
about 1} m.; total, 474 m.; capital, 850,000/.; loans, 283,333/. 


97. Scottish Midland Junction—“ For making a railway from the city or 
royal burgh of Perth to or near to the town or royal burgh of Forfar.” 
Length, main line, 30 m., increased to 33} m. by short branches to connect 
it at the one end with the Scottish Central, and at the other with the Arbroath 
and Forfar Railways. Capital, 300,000/.; loans, 100,000/. 


_ 98. Sheffield and Rotherham—* For authorising the consolidation of the 
Sheffield and Rotherham Railway with the Midland Railways, and for 
making a branch railway from, and other works in connexion with, the said 
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Sheffield and Rotherham Railway.”, The branch, of about 3 m., is to 
connect the Sheffield termini of the Sheffield and Manchester and Sheffield 
and Rotherham Railways, the estimated cost of which is 45,0v0/. 


99. Shrewsbury, Oswestry, and Chester Junction—“ For making a railway 
from Shrewsbury, in the county of Salop, to Ruabon, in the county of 
Denbigh, to be called the Shrewsbury, Oswestry, and Chester Junction 
Railway.” Joining the extension of the North Wales Mineral Railway, 
No. 88, at Cefn Mawr, this line connects, by means of that railway, Shrews- 
bury with Chester, Birkenhead, Liverpool, Manchester, &c. Length, 
23% m. ; capital, 410,000/. ; Joans, 136,000. 

100. Southampton and Dorchester—“For making a railway from South- 
ampton to Dorchester, with a branch to the town of Poole.” This is a 
narrow gauge line, to be leased to the London and South-Western Railway 
Company, but provision is made for the interchange of traffic between this 
and the broad gauge line, No. 116, at Dorchester. Length, main line, 
a to Poole, 2m.; total, 62 m.; capital, 500,000/.; loans, 

66,6661. 


101. South-Eastern; Canterbury, Ramsgate, nnd Margate—“ To enable 
the South-Eastern Railway Company to alter and extend the Canterbury, 
Ramsgate, and Margate branch of the said South-Eastern Railway, and to 
make a branch therefrom to Deal, and to purchase the Canterbury and 
Whitstable Railway; and for other purposes connected with the said 
railway.” Length, 94 m.; capital, 187,000/.; loans, 62,3007. 

102. South-Eastern; Tunbridge Weils Branch—“To enable the South- 
Eastern Railway Company to make or complete a branch railway from the 
South-Eastern Railway at Tunbridge to Tunbridge Wells.” Length, 53 m.; 
capital, 180,000/.; loans, 60,000/. (See p. 97). 

103. South-Eastern ; London and Greenwich—“ To enable the South- 
Eastern Railway Company to widen certain parts of the London and Green- 
wich Railway.” The part to be widened is 1m. long ; capital, 142,700/. ; 
loans, 47,560/. The bill originally embraced also an extension to Croom 
Hill, but that part of the plan was abandoned. 


104. South Wales—“ For making a railway to be called the South Wales 
Railway.” This great undertaking, which, though incomplete, is the longest 
line ever sanctioned by a single Act of Parliament, is in a similar position 
to the Monmouth and Hereford Railway, No. 80. As brought before Par> 
liament the line commenced at Standish, upon the Cheltenham and Great 
Western Railway, and crossed the Severn at Hock Crib; but owing to the 
objections of the Admiralty to the mode of crossing proposed, the act was 
passed only for such portion of the line as would be unaffected by it. The 

_ parliamentary line, therefore, commences at Chepstow, and, following the 
sinuosities of the coast of South Wales to a degree that renders its course 
very circuitous, proceeds, by two branches, to its western termini at Fish- 
guard Bay and Pembroke Dock; the length of this main line (including 
the fork at its western extremity) being about 1602m. The Act also au- 
thorizes a branch of 224m. to Monmouth, making a total of 183} m.; 
besides which there is a proposed branch to join the Forest of Dean Railway, 
among the deferred works. The capital, a portion of which is subscribed by 
the Great Western Railway Company, of whose lines this is an extension, 
is 2,800,000/.; and the amount to be borrowed 933,333/. 


105. St. Helen's ; Amalgamation—“ For uniting the Sankey Brook navi- 
gation with the St. Helen’s and Runcorn Gap Railway ; and for other pur- 
poses.” 
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106. Taw Vale—“ To amend the Act relating to the Taw Vale Railway 
and Dock.” 


107. Trent Valley—“ For making a railway from Stafford to Rugby.’ 
This is an undertaking which has been repeatedly brought before parlia- 
ment under various modifications, with the view of shortening the distance 
between London and Liverpool, Manchester, and all places reached by 
means of the northern portion of the Grand Junction Railway; but, being 
opposed by the directors of the London and Birmingham and Grand Junc- 
tion Railway, it has been-unsuccessful in previous years. It is now passed 
with the concurrence of those parties, who will have a share in its manage- 
ment. Length, 493 m.; capital, 1,250,000/.; loans, 416,666/. 


108, Ulster ; Extension—“To amend the Act relating to the Ulster Rail- 
way Company, and to enable the said Company to make a railway from 
Portadown to Armagh ;” being that portion of the original Ulster line for 
which, owing to pecuniary difficulties, the parliamentary powers were suf- 
fered to expire. Length, 11 m.; estimated cost, 133,035/, 


109. Wakefield, Pontefract, and Goole— For making a railway from the 
Manchester and Leeds Railway, at Wakefield, to the towns of Pontefract 
and Goole, with certain branches.’’ Total length, 283 m. ; capital, 365,000/. ; 
loans, 121,666. 


110. Waterford and Kilkenny— For making a railway from Waterford 
to Kilkenny, with a branch to Kells, in the county of Kilkenny.” Length, 
main line, 31 m.; branch, 6} m. ; total, 37} m.; capital, 250,0007.; loans, 
83,0002. 

111. Waterford and Limerickh—“ For making and maintaining a railway 
from the city of Waterford to the city of Limerick, with branches.” This 
is a new undertaking to supply a line of railway for which an act was 
passed in 1826, but never carried into effect. Part of the present line is, as 
stated under No. 46, to be constructed for the joint use of this and the Great 
Southern and Western Company. The main line is nearly 77 m. long, 
and a branch to the upper part of Waterford 1 m.; making a total of 78 m. : 
capital, 750,000/. ; loans, 250,000/. 


112. Wear Valley—* For making a railway to be called the Wear 
Valley Railway, from and out of the Bishop Auckland and Weardale 
Railway to Frosterley, with a branch terminating at or near Bishopley 
Crag, in Stanhope, in Weardale, all in the county of Durham.” Length, 
113 m.; capital, 82,000/. ; loans, 27,3001. 


113. West London—*“ For enabling the London and Birmingham Rail- 
way Company to take a lease of the West London Railway.” An extension 
to the Thames formed past of the bill, but was abandoned through opposition. 


114. Whitby and Pickering—“ For authorizing the sale of the Whitby 
and Pickering Railway to the York and North Midland Railway Com- 
pany, and for enabling the said Company to make certain deviations or 
alterations in the line of the Whitby and Pickering Railway.” Capital, 
135,000/.; loans, 45,000. 


115. Whitehaven and Furness—“ For making a railway from White- 
haven, in the county of Cumberland, to a point of junction with the Furness 
Railway, in the parish of Dalton, in the county palatine of Lancaster, to be 
called the Whitehaven and Furness Junction Railway.” Crosses the 
Duddon Sands by an embankment and timber viaduct. Length, 32} m., 
including a branch of more than } m., to form a second junction with the 
Furness Railway. Capital, 350,000/.; loans, 116,600/. 
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116. Wilts, Somerset, and Weymouth—“ For making a railway from the 
Great Western Railway to the city of Salisbury and town of Weymouth, 
with other railways in connexion therewith, to be called the Wilts, 
Somerset, and Weymouth Railway.” This railway is described in the 
Report of the Select Committee on the bill asa main line of nearly 96 m., 
with 331 m. of branches; these being the Devizes, 7 m.; the Bradford, 
13 m.; the Radstock, nearly 9 m.; the Sherborne, nearly 4. m.; and the 
Bridport branch, 113m. The Salisbury line, though branching out of 
that to Weymouth, appears to have been considered as part of the main 
line. The aggregate length is 1291 m.; capital, 1,500,000/.; loans, 
500,000. As observed under No. 6, this line, which is the property of a 
company associated with the Great Western, is likely to form part of a 
‘system of railways for the southern parts of Devonshire and Cornwall. 


117. Yarmouth and Norwich—“ For the consolidation of the Yarmouth and 
Norwich and Norwich and Brandon Railway Companies, and for authoriz- 
ing the construction of certain works at Norwich in connexion with the 
Yarmouth and Norwich Railway.” Length, } m.; capital, 40,000/.; 
loans, 13,000/. 

118. York and North Midland; Bridlington Branch—< For enabling 
the York and North Midland Railway Company to make a branch railway 
from the line of the York and Scarborough Railway, in the township of 
Seamer, to Bridlington.” Length, 193 m.; capital, 87,000/.; loans, 
29,000/. 

119. York and North Midland; Harrogate Branch—“ For enabling the 
York and North Midland Railway Company to make a railway from the 
line of the York and North Midland Railway to Harrogate.” Length, 18} 
m.; capital, 230,000/. ; loans, '76,666/. 

120. York and Scarborough ; Deviation—“For enabling the York and 
‘North Midland Railway Company to alter the line of the York and Scar- 
borough Railway, near the city of York.” Length, 3m.; estimated cost, 
38,2507. 
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The railway openings of the past year, arranged in chronolo- 


gical order, were as follow :— . _ 
1 
Miles. Miles. 
Warwick and Leamington Branch . . 82 
ra Gravesend and Rochester . . 7 = 7 
Cheltenham and Great Western. . . 48 « 
Northampton and Peterborough Branch. . . 
Sheffield and Manchester. . 40 18 
: Eastern Counties: Extension to Ely and 
Norfolk: Norwich and Brandon Line . 8 
Tunbridge Wells Branch e e 43 4 


In addition to the above lines, of which extended notices are 
given in the following pages, about five miles of the Liskeard 
Railway (the act for which was obtained in 1843, and is 
noticed in the “Companion’ for 1844, p. 103) were opened on 
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the 28th of November, 1844. This being simply a mineral line, 
has not been inserted in the above table. The waggons descend 
from the mines to the terminus at the Liskeard Canal by gravity, 
and are drawn up by horse-power. A few other lines also may 
be partially opened before this volume is published, the comple- 
tion of portions of the Brighton and Chichester, and Edinburgh, 
Leith, and Granton Railways having been promised, as well as 
that of the Stratford and Thames Junction line, which is alluded 
to under the head of the Eastern Counties Extension lines. 
Great progress has also been made with the atmospheric railway 
alongside of the locomotive line from London to Croydon, of the 
design of which an account was given in last year’s ‘ Compa- 
nion,’ p. 106; and although, from the unfinished state of the 
line towards the London end, no opening for regular traffic can 
take place at present, experimental trains have been run over 
the completed portion, between Croydon and the Forest Hill 
station, with the most satisfactory results; and that portion of 
the line has, since this paper was sent to press, been opened to 
the public so far as the running of a few trains daily is concerned, 
chiefly for the sake of preparing the servants of the company, by 
running trains for the accommodation of such parties as may be 
attracted by the novelty of this mode of transit, for the more 
complicated arrangements which will become necessary when 
the railway is completed for the ordinary through traffic. Upon 
the part now completed, according to a report laid before a 
general meeting of the company upon the 9th of September, a 
speed of 70 miles per hour has been attained with a train of six 
carriages, and a speed of 30 miles per hour with a train of sixteen 
carriages. More recently, according to the accounts published 
in the railway papers, the astonishing speed of 75 miles per hour 
has been attained with a train of twelve carriages. In order to 
‘test the power of working two adjacent lengths of tube with one 
engine, which might be desirable in case of the accidental failure 
of an engine, two sections, extending together to five miles in 
length, have been exhausted by a single engine so perfectly 
as to obtain a vacuum of more than 27 inches in the whole 
length; and trains have been run along this double length of 
tube, with one engine, at aspeed of more than 60 miles an hour. 
It has been found convenient to lay the atmospheric railway 
upon the eastern:side of the tracks used by the locomotive trains, 
although the line leading to the Croydon station and tothe Croy- 
don and Epsom Railway branches off from that to Brighton and 
Dover towards the west. This difficulty has been overcome by 
the eonstruction, at the point of separation of the Brighton and 
Croydon lines, of a very curious timber viaduct, which crosses 
over the locomotive lines at an extremely acute or obliqueangle, 
over which the atmospheric line is conducted, the rise from and 
descent to the ordinary level being provided for by slopes of 
1in 50. This singular expedient, by which one railway is made, 
‘as it were, to take a flying leap over another alongside of which 
it has been running for saiies upon the same level, illustrates the 
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power which the atmospheric system affords for crossing roads 
and rivers without the expensive approaches necessary for the 
locomotive engine, while it also affords the opportunity for ex- 
periments to test the power of the apparatus upon slopes which 
an ordinary locomotive engine could hardly surmount. A train 
has been brought to the foot of one of these inclined planes, and 
stopped, so as to deprive it of the assistance of momentum; and 
from this state of rest it has been propelled up the incline with- 
out difficulty. 

In proceeding to describe the new lines of railway opened_in 
1845, we may observe that notwithstanding the overwhelming 
increase in the contents of railway newspapers, the pressure of 
other matter appears to have set aside much of that information 
which has usually been published in former years in reference 
to railway openings, thus rendering it in many cases very diffi- 
cult to find full and accurate information respecting distant 
lines. This must be our apology for the omission of some details 
which, according to former papers of this series, might have been 
expected. 

Warwick and Leamington Branch Railway.—This line, which 
is laid with a single track, has been formed by the London and 
Birmingham Railway Company, and is worked as a branch in 
connection with their main line, which it joins at Coventry. Its 
length is a little under nine miles, and the total railway distance 
by it from the Leamington station to Birmingham is 27} miles, 
and to London 103 miles. The act of parliament for its con- 
struction was obtained in 1842 (see ‘Companion’ for 1843, pp. 
G6 and 78), and the works have been executed under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Robert Stephenson, at a cost, accordin 
to the Company’s accounts to June 30, 1845, of about 135,474. 
The Jine consists of a series of undulations, or successive ascents 
and descents, in passing over which the force of gravity is called 
into exercise in the descents, while the impetus acquired upon 
such portions of the line assists the engines in surmounting the 
succeeding ascents. It diverges from the London and Birming- 
ham Railway by asharp or quick curve, and pursues a south-wes- 
terly course by Kenilworth, where there is astation, toa handsome 
terminus about midway between Warwick and Leamington, and 
about a mile from each of those places. Among the engineering 
works are the Avon viaduct, a beautiful structure of nine arches 
of 60 feet span, and the Milburn viaduct, of seventeen arches of 
red brick, faced with stone. At the meeting above referred to, 
Mr. Glyn, the Chairman of the London and Birmingham Railway 
Company, stated that the directors contemplated an extension 
of this line from Coventry to join the Trent Valley Railway at 
Nuneaton, and also, in connection with the Midland Railway 
Company, to construct another line from the Hampton junction 
of the Birmingham and Derby Railway, by Warwick and Lea- 
mington, to Banbury, with a view to further extensions to Chel- 
tenham, and, by Brackley, Aylesbury, and Massingdon, into the 
Birmingham Railway between Watford and,Harrow. 
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Gravesend and Rochester Railway.—In the course of the year 
1844 an active rivalry was kept up between two or three com- 
peting schemes for the construction of a railway which should 
secure the very large amount of passenger traffic existing, prin- 
cipally during the summer months, between Gravesend, Ro- 
chester, andChatham. While this competition was at its height, 
the proprietors of the Thames and Medway Canal, which consti- 
tutes a direct and level water-communication between those 
places, were convened to consider a proposition which had been 
made by a contractor for leasing the towing-path on the south 
side of the canal, for the purpose of converting it into a railway. 
The canal proprietors, however, determined upon making the 
proposed railway themselves, and that without awaiting the 
sanction of an act of parliament. Having come to this decision 
in February, 1844, the necessary works were speedily com- 
menced, under the direction of Mr. Rastrick, the engineer of 
the Brighton Railway, and it was announced that the line would 
be ready for use about August or September. When, however, 
it was visited by the engineer appointed on behalf of the Board 
of Trade, considerable additions to the works were recommended, 
in order to render the long tunnel through which the line passes 
more secure; and owing to the delay thus occasioned, the line 
was not opened until the 10th of February, 1845. The trains 
run, at present, from a temporary station adjoining the canal 
basin at Gravesend, along a single track laid on the south bank 
of the canal (the horse towing-path having been removed to the 
north bank), for about one half of the length of the line, which is 
a little under seven miles. About the middle the railway widens 
to a double track, tv allow meeting trains to pass each other, and 
then, passing by an intermediate station at Higham, proceeds 
again asa single line on the bank of the canal until reaching the 
tunnel, in which it is supported upon atimber framework above 
the level of the water, and in rather fearfully near proximity to 
the side of the tunnel, which is rather more than two miles long, 
and is excavated through a hill of chalk, with brick-lining in 
some parts only, where the tenacity of the chalk has not been 
deemed sufficient for security. The intense gloom of this sub- 
terraneous passage is broken by a short eye, or open excavation, 
about the centre of the tunnel. Almost immediately after 
emerging from the tunnel, the trains stop at a temporary ter- 
minus close to the shore of the Medway at Strood, near the foot 
of Rochester bridge ; and from a pier close by the terminus pas- 
sengers are conveyed, without extra charge, by steam-boats to 
Chatham. In order to avoid an inconvenient curve near the 
middle of the line, and to effect a trifling saving of distance, 
the railway at one point quits the side of the canal for a con- 
siderable distance; and to render it more convenient for pas- 
senger-traffic, it is proposed to extend the line a little at each 
end, that the permanent termini may be placed in more eligible 
situations than those now in use. From the accounts laid before 
a general meeting of the proprietors on the 18th of June, 1845, 
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it appears that the amount expended upon the railway down to 
the 28th of May had been nearly 83,000/., including the cost of 
carriages, and of three locomotive engines, while the outstand- 
ing claims amounted to about 5453/. The expenses of the traffic, 
down to the 24th of May, were 1917/.7s. 5d., and the gross re- 
ceipts 1608/. 5s. 5d., leaving a balance against the proprietors of 
309/. 2s. The traffie, however, was then rapidly increasing. In 
the four weeks ending on the 8th of March, with fares of 1s. 
and 8d. for the first and second classes rm wees the number 
of passengers conveyed was only 5758, and the receipts 197/. 7s. 6d. 
In the next four weeks, during which the fares were reduced to 
9d. and 6d., the number was 12,696, and the amount 3191. 9s. 4d. ; 
in the four weeks ending May 3rd, 19,459, and 480/. 16s. 2d. ; 
and in the like period ending May 3ist, 38,818, and 809/. 17s. 3d. 
Since that period the traffic has increased still further, especially 
during favourable weather, and in the four weeks ending Sep- 
tember 13th, the receipts rose as high as 1578/. 15s. 10d. The 
success of this undertaking has been much impeded by the pre- 
valence of rumours as to the insecurity of the tunnel, but, with 
the additional works which have been exeeuted for its improve- 
ment, it has been approved by General Pasley, the government 
engineer, after a searching examination. The excavation is 
amply sufficient to receive two lines of railway laid in the ordi- 
nary way, should it ever be deemed advisable to drain the canal, 
though at present, in order to leave room for water-way, the car- 
riages run so close to the side that every window, in the glazed 
as well asthe unglazed carriages, is covered with a kind of wire 
lattice, to prevent passengers from exposing themselves to dan- 
er 7a out. In the last session of parliament, since the 
ine has been in operation, the proprietors obtained an Act to 
authorize the creation of the additional capital required, which 
had been temporarily raised by the issue of loan-notes. 
Maryport and Carlisle Railway.—This line, the act for which 
was obtained in 1837, is about 28 miles in length, and extends 
from the harbour of Maryport to the Newcastle and Carlisle 
Railway at Carlisle. Portions of it were opened in 1840, 1841, 
and 1843, as noticed in the ‘Companion’ for 1841, 1842, and 
1844, pp. 96,70, and 110, respectively. By these successive 
openings portions amounting to about 20 miles in the whole, 
but partly situated at each end of the line, were brought into 
use. The intervening portion of about 8 miles, between Wigton 
and Aspatria, was brought into use for coal-trains early in the 
year 1845, and for passengers on the 10th of February. The 
coal and lime traffic upon this line is important, and its passen- 
ger-traffic, which, though comparatively small, is increasing, 
will be greatly improved by the completion of the Whitehaven 
and Maryport, and Whitehaven and Furness Railways, for 
which acts were obtained in 1844 and 1845 respectively, and 
which, in connection with this line, will complete a coast railway 
a 74 miles, from Carlisle to the northern shore of Morecambe 
y. 
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Cheltenham and Great Western Railway.—The history of this 
undertaking is somewhat complicated and difficult to follow 
without considerable detail. The company incorporated for its 
execution was formed in 1835, and obtained their act in 1836, 
authorizing the construction of a line from the Great Western 
Railway at Swindon, in a tolerably direct course towards Ciren- 
cester, to which town there was to be a short branch, while the 
main line was laid down in avery circuitous course by Stroud 
and Gloucester to Cheltenham. In the year after obtaining their 
act the company did very little towards carrying it into effect, 
they having to defend their undertaking against a very warmly 
supported rival line from Cheltenham, by Oxford, to the London 
and Birmingham Railway at Tring. This rival scheme failed 
to obtain the sanction of parliament, but nevertheless the pro- 
gress of the Cheltenham and Great Western line was seriously 
impeded. The portion of the line lying between Swindon and 
Cirencester, including the Cirencester branch, was at length 
leased to the Great Western Railway Company, and opened in 
1841 (see ‘Companion’ for 1842, p. 71), but even then the com- 
aint of the remainder of the line appeared doubtful, the works 

ing very heavy, in consequence of the mountainous character 
of the district, while the route chosen was so circuitous that the 
distance by railway from Cirencester to Cheltenham would be 
nearly twice as great as by the turnpike-road, this course having 
been adopted as affording the best passage of the Cotswold range. 
In the meantime, under the circumstances stated in the ‘Com- 
panion’ for 1842, p. 66, that portion of the line lying between 
Cheltenham and Gloucester, being about 6} miles long, passed 
temporarily into the hands of the Birmingham and Gloucester 
Railway Company, by whom it was completed and opened for 
traffic as part of their own line. Subsequently, as explained in 
last year’s ‘Companion,’ p. 122, another portion of the line, about 
10 miles long, extending from Gloucester to Stonehouse, was 
completed and brought into use as part of the Bristol and Glou- 
cester Railway. ‘The opening of the past year, therefore, while 
in effect an opening to Gloucester, actually brought into use for 
the first tfme only that. portion of the line extending from 
Kemble, a point nc ieee of Cirencester, to Stonehouse, a dis- 
tance of about 13 miles, in which is included the formidable pas- 
sage of the Cotswold hills, which are pierced at Sapperton by a 
tunnel exceeding a mile and a half inlength. This portion of the 
line has been formed by the Great Western Railway Company, 
who have purchased the Cheltenham and Great Western line, 
and amalgamated it with their own original undertaking ; and 
it was opened for passenger-traffic on the 12th of May. Owing 
to disputes with the Birmingham and Gloucester Railway Com- 
pany, the permanent station of the Great Western Company at 
Gloucester was then unfinished, but the directors announced that 
so soon as they should have made satisfactory arrangements with 
the Birmingham and Gloucester Company, or should have ob- 
tained legal possession of their rights in reference to the line 
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between Gloucester and Cheltenham, the Great Western, or broad 
gauge line would be completed to the last-mentioned town. The 
distances from London by this railway are as follow :—to the 
junction with the main line at Swindon, 77 miles ; to Cirencester, 
95; Stroud, 1014; Stonehouse, 1033; and Gloucester,114. The 
total expenditure of the Great Western Company upon this line 
down to the 30th of June, 1845, including the purchase of the 
line from Swindon to Cirencester, the construction of that from 
Kemble to Gloucester, the claim of the Birmingham and Glou- 
cester Company for a moiety of the cost of the line between 
Gloucester and Cheltenham, and 13,285/. for “ additional works, 
and extension into Cheltenham,” appears from the Company’s 
accounts to have been 838,589/. 3s. 2d. 

Northampton and Peterborough Branch Railway.—The peculiar 
character of this line, as a cheaply-constructed feeder to the 
London and Birmingham Railway, for the accommodation of 
traffic too small to support an independent line of railway, or any 
constructed on other than the most economical principles, is ex- 
plained in the ‘Companion’ for 1844, p. 102, in a notice of the 
parliamentary contest of 1843, which terminated in the passing 
of the act under which it has been constructed by the London 
and Birmingham Railway Company. Comparing it with other 
lines, the estimated cost of 500,000/. appeared very inadequate 
to the construction of nearly 48 miles of railway, notwithstanding 
the saving of expense by the adoption, for the greater part of the 
distance, of a single track, and by the substitution, as far as pos- 
sible, of surface-crossings for bridges at the intersection of roads ; 
yet the actual expenditure is stated to have been less than the 
amount of this very moderate estimate, and the line has been 
completed within the time originally promised. The whole line 
was opened to the public on the 2nd of June; and the expendi- 
ture upon it, down :to the 30th of June, as given in the Com- 
pany’s half-yearly accounts, was 429,409/. 9s. 3d. Commencing 
at Blisworth, about 624 miles from the London terminus of the 
Birmingham Railway, and 49? miles from Birmingham, the line 
proceeds in a tolerably direct north-eastern course by North- 
ampton. From the Noriaasuten Station, which is about 
5 miles from Blisworth, the line proceeds along the valley of the 
Nen or Nene, by Wellingborough, Higham Ferrers, Thrapstone, 
Oundle, and Wansford, to Peterborough, which, by this route, 
is about 110} miles from London, and 97? miles from Birming- 
ham. To ensure safety in the working of so extensive a line of 
single-track railway, the electric telegraph is mounted along the 
line, and by it information of the starting of every train is in- 
stantly conveyed to the stations in advance, and the clearness or 
pre-occupation of any portion of the line is reported before a 
train is allowed to enter upon it. Lines are already sanctioned 
by parliament to run from Peterborough to Ely and Brandon on 
the south-east, thus affording connection with the Northern and 
Eastern line by Cambridge to London, and by the Norfolk Rail- 
way to Norwich and Yarmouth, and in the opposite direction to 
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the Midland Railway at Syston ; and several other lines are pro- 
jected, which, if carried out, will render Peterborough an import- 
ant focus of traffic. 

York and Scarborough Railway.—The act for making this rail- 
way was obtained in 1844 by the York and North Midland Rail- 
way Company, and was amended in 1845 by a second act to 
authorise a deviation at the York extremity of the line, where 
an extensive bridge over the Ouse was erected in the short space 
of less than four months ; and by extraordinary exertion the line 
was so far completed as to be ready for the conveyance of passen- 
gers in about twelve months, at the small cost of about 60002. 
per mile. Jt was opened on the 7th of July, the line being then 
laid, for the greater part of its length, with a single track; but 
the traffic upon it has proved so encouraging that the directors 
have expressed their intention to lay a double line throughout, 
and are proceeding rapidly with the work. The course of the 
line, which is about 42 miles long, is for the most part very 
direct, extending from the previously opened railways at York, 
to and along the upper part of the valley of the Derwent. A 
branch which formed part of the original scheme will connect it 
with the Whitby and Pickering Railway, which has been pur- 
chased by the York and North Midland Company, who have 
commenced the works necessary for the improvement of the line, 
to adapt it for working by locomotive engines. That eminently 
picturesque line, though opened as early as 1836, has hitherto, 
in consequence of its isolated position, been of comparatively 
little value, and its traffic has been conducted principally by 
horse-power. In the session of 1845 the York and North Mid- 
land company obtained an act for a line of nearly 20 miles from 
this line at Seamer, near Scarborough, in a direction parallel 
with the coast, to Bridlington, whence a line will be carried, under 
another act of the same session, by Beverley, to Hull. The York 
and Scarborough Railway has been constructed under the super- 
intendence of Mr. George Stephenson, who stated, on the occa- 
sion of its opening, that it was one of the first railway schemes 
he had planned, and was that upon the subject of which he had 
first met Mr. Hudson, through whose enterprising spirit both it 
er eT a other important lines have been brought before the 

ublic. 

P Sheffield and Manchester Railway.—It had been hoped that this 
line, which has, in consequence of peculiar financial and engineer- 
ing difficulties, been longer in progress than any other unfinished 
line, would have been completed in the summer of 1845; but it 
has been found impossible to complete the tunnel, which is the 
longest in the kingdom, so early as was anticipated. With this 
exception the whole of the main line was brought into use on 
the 14th of July ; and notwithstanding the serious inconvenience 
occasioned by an interruption of about four miles of mountainous 
road, the directors state that the traffic is most encouraging. 
The tunnel is only large enough for a single track, thoug 

the remainder of the line is double, but the use of the elec- 
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tric telegraph, which is in ceurse of construction, will pre- 

vent danger from this circumstance. The line has short branches 
to Glossop and Ashton-under-Lyne, the former of which, we 

believe, was opened with the main line, while the latter, the 

works of which have been impeded by the falling of a viaduct, 

is in rapid progress. As stated in former volumes of this work, 

about 18 miles of this line have been in operation for a consider- 
able time, and the portion opened in 1845 is of about equal 
length. Towards the latter end of 1844 an arrangement was 
entered into for leasing the Sheffield and Manchester Railway 
to the Midland and Manchester and Birmingham Railways, 
jointly ; but, like many other such arrangements, this has, in 
consequence of the extraordinary position assumed by railway 
undertakings during the year 1845, been set aside ; and, accord- 
ing to the directors’ report at the half-yearly meeting of the com- 
pany on the 24th of September, an amalgamation of interest with 
the Sheffield and Lincolnshire and Great Grimsby projected 
lines, involving a further amalgamation with the Great Grimsby 
Dock Company, and the East Lincolnshire Railway Company, 
may now be considered probable. The Barnsley Junction Rail- 
way Company is also united with the parent company, who pur- 
pose reviving the scheme in the forthcoming session as a branch 
to connect their line, by way of Silkstone and Barnsley, with the 
Midland Railway. 

Eastern Counties Railway ; Extension Lines.—In the ‘ Compa- 
nion’ for 1845, p. 107, is a notice of the lines for which, in the 
session of 1844, the Eastern Counties Railway Company obtained 
SS sanction for extending the Northern and Eastern 

ine to Cambridge, Ely, Brandon, and Peterborough. By ex- 
traordinary exertions a large portion of these extension lines 
was completed within twelve months of the passing of the act, 
and, notwithstanding an unexpected difficulty which prevented 
the opening for a few weeks after it was originally announced, 
were opened to the public on the 30th of July, 1845. The por- 
tion then brought into use extended from the Bishop's Stortford 
station, 32} miles from the London terminus, by Stanstead, 
Elsenham, Newport, Wenden, Chesterford, Whittlesford, and 
Shelford, to Cambridge, 574 miles from London, and thence, 
still pursuing a northerly course, by Waterbeach to Ely, which 
is 72 miles from London. From Ely the completed portion of 
the line branches off eastward, by Mildenhall and Lakenheath, 
to Brandon, 88} miles from London, where it joins the Norfolk 
Railway, by which an uninterrupted communication is effected 
to Norwich. At Norwich, for the present, there is an interrup- 
tion in the line; but as soon as the works at that city shall be 
completed, the line will form a junction with that already in 
operation from Norwich to Yarmouth. The city of Norwich, 
by this route, is 125 miles from London, and Yarmouth is rather 
more than 20 miles further. The new line of the Eastern Coun- 
ties Company is about 56 miles in length; but the total length 
of new line opened on the 30th of July, including the Norfolk 
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Railway, was nearly 93 miles. The country traversed by these 
lines is of peculiarly easy character, the heaviest works being 
those between Newport and Chesterford, where are two short 
tunnels, a third, which had formed part of the original plan, 
having been avoided by negotiation with Lord Braybrooke; and 
it is stated in the engineer’s report to the general meeting of the 
Company on the 29th of August last, that, allowing for a few 
extra works which were not contemplated in the original design, 
and the sum of 25,000/. allowed to the contractors for additional 
outlay incurred in expediting the opening of the line in the 
summer of 1845 instead of the spring of 1846, the time specified 
in the contracts, “ the Company are, for a sum within the esti- 
mate for a single, in possession of a double line; and leaving a 
margin more than sufficient for the necessary accommodation at 
the stations, which will not exceed 10,000/., including such alter- 
ations as are required in the conversion of Bishop's Stortford 
from a temporary terminal to a permanent intermediate station.” 
Many of the stations, as may be seen from the views in the pic- 
torial newspapers, are very pleasing structures. The whole of 
the Eastern Counties extension lines are formed under the su- 
sini ai of Mr. Robert Stephenson, and the yet unfinished 
ine from Ely westward to Peterborough, a distance of about 26 
miles, is in active progress, though its completion has been 
delayed in consequence of a deviation from the original line 
between Ely and Whittlesea, by which the line will be conducted 
through the town of March, and for which an act was obtained 
in the session of 1845. Acts were also passed in the last session 
for lines from Ely to King’s Lynn, from Ely to Huntingdon, 
and from Cambridge to Huntingdon. The leaden extremity 
of the Eastern Counties line has also been improved by obtaining 
permission to make a short line from near the mouth of the Lea 
to the shore of the Thames, opposite to Woolwich, and a short 
junction line, forming part of the projected Epping Railway, 
which will connect the Eastern Counties with the London and 
Blackwall Railway. The Stratford and Thames Junction Rail- 
way, the act for which, obtained in 1844, was noticed in the last 
volume of this series, is likely to be completed before the end of 
the present year (1845); and the directors of the Eastern Coun- 
ties line, of which it is a branch, state in their last report, that 
being convinced of the paramount necessity of connecting their 
lines immediately with some of the docks on the river Thames, 
they opened negotiations with the East and West India Dock 
Company for a perpetual lease of their pepper warehouses, which 
are capable of storing 12,000 tons of goods, and “situated with 
the river Lea and the Thames on the one side, and access to the 
East India Docks on the other, where the shipment and trans- 
shipment of goods to and from any part of the world can take 
place in and from vessels of the largest burden.” These nego- 
tiations have terminated in an agreement by which, in consider- 
ation of a rent of 2500/. per annum, with an equal division of 
all wharfage and warehouse-charges received in any one year 
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beyond that sum, the Railway Company became proprietors, for 
999 years, of the warehouses, together with an extensive wharf 
and space of vacant ground; while, having the right to ware- 
house foreign grain, flour, and oilcake, independently of goods 
passing to and from the railway, the lessees will always be able 
to realize a rent exceeding that guaranteed to the Dock Com- 
pany. A cheap branch of about half a mile will be made to 
connect these warehouses with the Stratford and Thames Junc- 
tion line, which, as appears by the same report, has been 
taken on lease by a powerful company of coal-owners in_the 
north of England, whose extensive operations, it is expected, 
will add greatly to the traffic on both the Colchester and Cam- 
bridge lines. Other projected lines in connection with the 
Eastern Counties Railway will be modified in consequence of 
the accession to the board of Mr. Hudson, the chairman of the 
Midland and several other railways, who, at the request of seve- 
ral influential shareholders in the Eastern Counties Railway, has 
consented to become chairman of this Company also. Under 
his presidency the company has, at a special meeting held on the 
30th of October, 1845, adopted resolutions “ for sanctioning ex- 
tensions or new lines being made from Cambridge to York, and 
from Tottenham to Farringdon Street, by the proprietors of the 
consolidated stock and new shares of the Esstem Counties 


Railway Company, in oo with the Cambridge and 


Lincoln Company’s shareholders and other parties, and for rais- 
ing the necessary capital of 4,500,000/. required for such new 
lines.” So important a coalition cannot fail materially to affect, 
upon its renewal in the coming session, the great contest for a 
new line between London and York. 

Norfolk Railway.—Under this name, by an act of the last 
session of parliament, the Yarmouth and Norwich, and Norwich 
and Brandon Railways are now united into one concern. The 
opening of the Yarmouth and Norwich line is noticed in p. 117 
of last year’s ‘Companion,’ and the new line to Brandon is ex- 
plained in p. 108 of the same volume as being, according to the 
parliamentary plans, about 35 miles long, with a branch of 3 
miles from the main line to Thetford. After obtaining the act, 
it was determined, with the concurrence of the principal land- 
owners and the Board of Trade, to abandon the Thetford branch 
and the adjacent portion of the parliamentary main line, and to 
construct in their stead a deviation which should conduct the 
main line through the town of Thetford; an alteration which, 
while it would give much greater accommodation to that town, 
would not be attended with any additional expense, and would 
jengthen the main line only in an unimportant degree. It was, 
also, originally proposed to make this only a single line; but 
the directors ultimately determined to lay a double track 
I as the Eastern Counties Company were doing upon 
their line to Brandon. Although the act for authorising the 
deviation line only received the Royal Assent on the 30th of 
June, the works upon it were commenced earlier, and were 
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completed with the other parts of the line, and owing to the 
lightness of the engineering operations, and the great exertions 


of the contractors, the whole Jine from Brandon io the Trowse 
station at Norwich was opened on the cOth of July, simultane- 
ously with the extension lines of the Eastern Counties Railwa 
Company. The connection of the line with that to Yarmout 
was necessarily delayed for a few months to allow the completion 
of an extensive iron swing-bridge for crossing the river Wen- 
sum at Norwich. The directors state, in the report laid before 
the proprietors on the 22nd of August, that they have concluded 
a satisfactory arrangement with the Eastern Counties Company 
for the use of the Shoreditch station, and also for working the 
line from Ely to Brandon as part of the Norfolk Railway, so 
that this company will, when the connection with the Yarmouth 
line is complete, have a continuous line of 74 miles under their 
management. The line was made under the direction of Messrs. 
Stephenson and Bidder, by the extensive contractors Messrs. 
Grissell and Peto, and the total expenditure upon it, down to 
the Ist of July, including incidental charges, was 314,777/. 1s. 11d.; 
and that upon the Yarmouth and Norwich line, with its unfi- 
nished extension at the Norwich end, which is sanctioned by an 
act of 1845, 259,04027. 18s. 5d. The subsequent payments we are 
not acquainted with; but it was stated by the directors at the 
meeting of August last, that the average cost of the whole line 
from Yarmouth to Brandon did not exceed 12,0007. per mile. 
Of the exact length of the line, as affected by the Thetford devi- 
ation and the connection between the two divisions of the line at 
Norwich, we find no account ; but according to the time-bills the 
distance from Brandon to Norwich is about 363 miles, in which 
distance the line passes by principal stations at Thetford, Attle- 
borough, and Wymondham, and intermediate stations at Harling, 
Eccles, Spooner Row, Spink’s Lane, and Hethersett. Several 
branches and connecting lines were brought before parliament 
in the last session, but of these some were set aside on points of 
form, and others in consequence of the number of competing 
schemes. The Norfolk Railway Company, however, obtained 
acts for branches of about 11} miles, from Wymondham, 93 miles 
southward of Norwich, to East Dereham, and of about 11 miles, 
from Reedham, which is 12 miles east of Norwich and 83 west 
of Yarmouth, to Lowestoft. Another projected branch, from 
Wymondham to Diss, though applied for in the same bill as the 
Dereham branch, was rejected. From East Dereham another 
line, for which an act has been obtained, runs to King’s Lynn, 
and one has been projected to the small sea-port of Wells, which, 
though rejected last session, is likely to be again brought for- 
ward. The Company’s engineers have been instructed, since 
the close of the last session, to re-survey the country connected 
with the Norfolk Railway with a view to reporting upon new 
branches or extensions. 
Tunbridge Wells Branch of the South-Eastern Railway.—A 


branch from near the Tunbridge station of the South-Eastern, or 
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London and Dover Railway, formed part of the original desigu 
of that undertaking as brought before parliament in 1836, but 
owing, we believe, principally to local opposition, that part of 
the scheme was dropped ; and not only was no line to the Wells 
sanctioned by parliament, but even the proximity of the main 
line jitself was regarded with much jealousy, owing to an idea 
very prevalent among the inhabitants of that delightful retreat, 
that its amenity would be impaired by the facilities which the 
railway would afford for reaching it quickly and cheaply. It 
may perhaps be taken as a gratifying proof of the remarkable 
change of opinion upon the subject which is now manifested. 
throughout the country, that in a case where opposition was a 
few years since so remarkable, the construction of a railway 
should at length have been accomplished without the authority 
of an act of parliament, by the consent of all the parties whose 
roperty would be affected by it. Undersuch circumstances the 
South. astern Railway Company commenced and pearly cam 
pleted the works of this important branch; but during the last. 
session of parliament they obtained an act to authorise what had 
been done, and to place this branch on the same legal footing as 
the rest of their lines. This branch, which, when completed, 
will be nearly 5 miles long, traverses a most beautiful and pic- 
turesque country, which might appear, from its great inequali- 
ties of surface, to bid defiance to the engineer. In order to meet, 
in the safest manner possible, the difficulties occasioned by its 
great ascent, the junction with the main line, though formed at 
a point 35 chains, or nearly half a mile, eastward of the great 
central station at Tunbridge, which may be considered as its 
northern terminus, is turned toward the east, or away from the 
station. The consequence is that every train descending from 
Tunbridge Wells is brought to a stand before entering the main 
line, and is then gently propelled backwards, along a new line of 
rails laid down parallel to, but not interfering with, the lines 
used by the Dover trains, into the Tunbridge station; and, in 
like way, every train starting from Tunbridge to Tunbridge 
Wells commences its journey by running backwards, or before 
the engine, to, or rather a little beyond, the junction, where it is 
brought to a stand, and then immediately moved forwards along 
the branch line. Curving round suddenly towards the south, 
the' line, which commences upon an embankment, very soon 
enters a tunnel of about a quarter of a mile in length, the en- 
trances of which are of pleasing design, and on emerging from 
it pursues its course for a considerable distance at the bottom of 
a deep excavation, the sides of which, consisting of great irregu- 
lar masses of sandstone rock, have a singularly picturesque ap- 
rance. Similar scenery occurs at various points on the line, 
intermixed with heavy embankments, in the centre of one of 
which is a handsome red brick viaduct, 300 yards long and 40 
feet high, across the Powder-Mill valley. From information 
which has been obligingly communicated from the Engineers’ 
office at Tunbridge, it appears that the amount of cutting or 
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excavation is nearly 500,000 cubic yards, chiefly in sandstone 
rock, and that, owing to a difference of level amounting to about 
250 feet between the Tunbridge station and Tunbridge Wells, 
the branch-line has an average rise of 1 in 100 for the whole 
distance, a short portion adjoining the Powder-Mill valley rising. 
as much as 1 in 80. To enable them with certainty to overcome 
so severe an ascent, the engines employed to work the line have 
coupled wheels, or two pair of driving-wheels, connected toge- 
ther by outside cranks and rods ; an arrangement which ensures 
a greater degree of adhesion between the engine and the rails, 
and consequently a greater amount of tractive power, than the 
ordinary construction. This line, which has a double track 
throughout, and is to be supplied with an electric telegraph, was 
opened on the 19th of September, to a temporary station on 
the north-east of the town, 4} miles from the junction ; but by 
means of a tunnel about 800 yards long, which is now in course 
of formation, the line will be extended, without impairing its 
beautiful scenery, to a permanent station in the centre of the 
town, near to the principal hotels. From the official source 
above referred to we are enabled to state that the cost of the line 
to the present temporary station will be about 100,000/., and that 
of the extension into the town about 80,000/. more. The chief 
engineer of the line is Peter W. Barlow, Esq., and the resident 
engineer Mr. Thomas Watson. 

A proposed extension from this line to Hastings, forming, in 
connection with the South-Eastern Company’s proposed new 
line direct from London to Tunbridge, the shortest railway com- 
munication between that town and the metropolis, was brought 
before parliament at the commencement of the past session, but 
the scheme was then withdrawn in consequence of the unfavour- 
able report of the Board of Trade. Steps are now, however, we 
believe, in progress for accomplishing this very desirable ex- 
tension, without which a line so expensive as the Tunbridge 
Wells branch has necessarily been, can hardly be expected to pay 
its enterprising projectors. 
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VI.—_LIFE INSURANCE—COMPARATIVE TABLES. * 


To the ‘Companion’ for 1832 the reader is referred for an 
Essay on Life Insurance, followed by tables of the premiums 
charged by various Life Insurance offices. More recent tables 
of the same kind are contained in the 2nd volume of Mr. Jones's 
excellent Treatise on the Value of Annuities. The importance 
of life insurance, as a prudent and economical provision for 
families, is now generally acknowledged ; and the information 
contained in the tables already mentioned has been found of 
very great use to persons preparing to insure. The Japse, how- 
ever, of a few years has introduced many changes. Some offi- 
ces, mentioned in former tables, have Miceater disappeared. 
Some of the old offices have made alterations in their rates of 
premium. In some cases two societies have coalesced, and 
many new societies have started up. It has, therefore, been 
thought advisable to draw up a fresh set of tables, containing 
more full and recent information than any which has yet been 
given to the public. The following tables were compiled for 
a legal treatise on Life and Fire Insurance, written by G. M. 
Dowdeswell, Esq., barrister-at-law, and about to be published 
under the superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. Those who desire to make themselves 
acquainted with the rights and liabilities attending insurance 
will do well to peruse Mr. Dowdeswell’s forthcoming treatise, 
which is not intended exclusively for professional readers. 

Of these tables, the first (which was compiled from information 
furnished by the insurance offices, in answer to special inquiries 
addressed to each office) contains a list of the societies established 
in London, with a statement of the date of their formation, and 
some particulars relative to the business they transact. It will 
be observed that, in most cases, the insured have the option of 
either participating in the profits or not, according to the rate of 
premium paid. Generally, however, the participation extends 
only to a portion of the profits, the remainder being divided 
among a body of proprietors. 

It is presumed that the first table will be found to contain all 
the offices established up to a very recent date; but it is proper 
to add that several new societies have been projected, some of 
which can scarcely be considered as having yet come into opera- 
tion. Inthe list of societies provisionally registered under the 
recent Joint Stock Company Act, will be tound the following :— 
‘Railway (British and Foreign) Life Insurance and Protection 
Company ;’ provisionally registered April 22, 1845. To this 
may be added the following productions of the year 1845, enu- 
merated according to the dates of their registration : ‘ Protestant 
Dissenters,’ ‘ Legal and Commercial,’ ‘ Catholic Law and Gene- 
ral, ‘ Tontine,’ ‘Sovereign,’ ‘ Alpha,’ ‘ Mitre,’ ‘Widows’ Nationa 
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and General,’ ‘Practicable General and Invalid,’ ‘ London and 
Provincial Law,’ ‘ England Life and Invalid Hazard, * Law Life 
Insurance Company of Treland,’ ‘ Builders’ Life and Fire,’ 
‘ London and Provincial Loan Annuity and General Life,’ ¢ Soli- 
citors’ and General.’ 

The second and third tables are, it is believed, the first of the 
kind which have hitherto been published : they form a graduated 
scale, showing the amount of premium charged by various 
offices for insuring 1002. for the whole life of a person aged 40. 
That age has been selected as being one towards the middle of 
life, when many persons commence insuring, and as affording as 
good means of judging of the comparative cheapness or dearness 
of offices as any other age. It is necessary, however, to observe 
that the second table, which gives the rates of premiuin for 
insuring 1002. with profits, affords a very imperfect criterion for 
judging of comparative cheapness; for the high amount of the 
premium may be more than repaid by the high amount of bene- 
fit obtained, by way of present payment, or by reduction of 
premium, or increase of the sum pavable on death. With 
respect, for example, to the ‘London Life’ (whick appears by 
far the highest in the Jist), the nominal amount of premium 
would, on account of the peculiar system adopted by that society, 
be a most fallacious test of its dearness. Oo 

Though these observations do not apply to the third table, 
containing a graduated scale of the rates charged for insuring 
1002. without profits, it is to be remembered that, of two offices, 
the office which is dearer at the age of 40, may be cheaper at 
some other age. This may be owing to the different assump- 
tions upon which their respective rates of premiums are calcu- 
lated, for some follow the Northampton tables of mortality, some 
the Carlisle, while others pursue systems of their own. It seems 
scarcely necessary to remind the reader that in insurance, cheap- 
ness is a consideration far inferior to security ; and the compara- 
tive security of offices is to be Jearned, not from tabular state- 
ments, but from attention to circumstances, and from inquiries 
which prudence and knowledge of the world will dictate to a 
man of business. An office of very old standing (as 35 years or 
Mpwarse) may be presumed to be secure; but a completely new 
office may be safer than one which has survived a dozen years. 

Of the remaining tables, inasmuch as they sufficiently explain 
themselves, nothing more need be said, than that it has been 
thought sufficient to give the rates of premium for every fifth 
year only up to the age of 60. From the rates given in the 
tables, a tolerable guess may be formed as to the premium for 
an intermediate year. After 60 the differences increase rapidly 
from year to year; and accordingly, in the case of those societies 
which have published rates for older lives, the premiums for 
each year above GU have been added. 
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without Profits. 


Assurances 
with Profits. 
Assurances 


Immediate 
Annuities. 


Endowments. 


Periods of 
Division of 
Profits. 


Albion . 
Alfred . 


Alliance @ 


Amicable 


Anchor e 
Argus . . 
Asylum. 
Atlas e 
Australasian . 
British Commer- 
cial 
Britannia 


Caledonian. 


Church of Eng- 
land 
City of Glasgow 


Clergy Mutual . 
Clerical, 
cal, & General 


Commercial and'112, Cheapside . 


General 
Crown 


Dissenters’ and 
General 


Eagle . . Crescent, Bridge- 


Economic . 


Edinburgh .  .j11, King William- 


English and Scot-|12, Waterloo-place |1839 


tish Law 


Equitable . .'New Bridge-street,|1762 


Medi-|78, Great Russell- 


- Bridge-st., 


| 
| 


42, New Bridge-st., 
Blackfriars 
7, Lothbury, Lon- 
don 
Bartholomew-lane, 
London 
Serjeants’ Inn, 
Fleet-street 
30, Sackville-street 
39, Throgmorton-st. 
5, Waterloo-place . 
22, Cheapside. . 
\126, Bishopsgate-st. 
30, Cornhill . 


= 


42% 


L, Princes-st., Bank 


‘27, Moorgate-street 
Lothbury, London . 


by 


57, Moorgate-street 


41, Parliament-st. 


4 
* 


street 


33, New Bridge-st., 
Blackfriars 
62, King William- 
street 


street 
Black- 


friars 


street, City, and 
22, George-street, 
Edinburgh 


Blackfriars 


* For terms of years only. 


Triennial 
Quinquennial 
Quinquennial 


Annual and 
septennial 
Periodical 
Septennial 
Quinquennial 
Septennial 


Annual after 
first 5 years 
Septenuial af- 
ter 1850 


Septennial 
Annual after 
1846 
Quinquennial 
Quinquennial 
Septennial 
Septennial 
Quinquennial 
Septennial 
Quinquennial 
Septennial 


Periodical 
Decennial 
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1805 | | 
1824 P.| — | — | — 
1706, — | — | 
1842) P. me | 
1833, — 
\1824) — 
1808, P, 
1840) P, a I. 
P. me 
1837 | — 
| 
1529 |— 
(1824) 
| | hw 
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| 1837 w.|—| 
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Name of Office. 


Assurances 
with Profits. 
Assurances 
without Profits. 
Immediate 
Annuities. 
Endowments. 


Periods of 
Division of 
Profits. 


"Equity and Law 


European. . 


Lincoln’s Inn 


Fields 
10, Chatham-place, 
Blackfriars. 


Family Endow-|12, Chatham-place 


ment 
Farmers’ and 
General 


Freemasons’ . 


Globe e e 
Great Britain . 
Guardian e 
Hand in Hand 


Imperial . 


Legal & General 


346,Strand . . 


11, Waterloo-place, 
Pall Mall 
Cornhill, and 89, 
Pall Mall 
|14,.Waterloo-place 
11, Lombard-street 
1, New Bridge-st., 
Blackfriars 

Sun Court, Corn- 


“| hill, and 16, Pall 


Mall 


|Next St. Dunstan’ 


church, Fleet-st. 
10, Fleet-street. . 


Licensed Vic-|Adelaide - place, 


< tuallers’ © 


London. «7, Royal  Ex- 


London-bridge 


change, Cornhill 


London Life As-81, King William- 


sociation 


Lohdon; Edin- 


street 


burgh, & Dublin} Mansion House 
Mariners’ & Ge-|Arthur-street East, 


neral 


London-bridge 


Medical and In-'25, Pall Mall. . 


valid 


Metropolitan . 3, Princes-st., Bank 


Minerva. . . King William- 
st., City 

Mutual. . Jewry. . 
National. King William-st. 


National Mercan- Artlur-street West 


tile 


National Provi-'48, Gracechurch-st. 


dent, Annuity 


= 


| 


| 
| 


ae] 


3, Charlotte Row, 


Quinquennial 
Septennial 
Septennial 
Periodical 


Quinquennial 
Septennial 
Annual after 5 
‘years’ standing 
Quinquennial 


Septennial 


- |Quinquennial 
- |Quinquennial 


Annual 


|Septennial 
. 


. |Quinquennial 


after 5 
yearly pre- 


minums 


|Quinquennial 


Annual 

Annual after 
Ist 5 years’ 
premium 


Quinquennial 


| 

| 

| 
| 
| | | 

| 
; 

| 1510 | 

1839} P. | W.| I. | E. 

| 
1803) — | W.| I. | E. — 
11844 W.| I. | E. 
1821 —| I. | 
1836 w.| 1. | — 
| 

| 
we 
1806] mW.) — 
1839 
leds 
| | 
P.|w.|—| — 
11834] P. | — | — | — 

11830] | w.| — | — 

1837) P. | W.| 1. Ne 
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3 ‘ 
2 
Name of Office. Address. 82/25) pivisionor 
8S = . 
8) 
National Loanj26, Cornhill, City .|1837, Pp, | W.| I. E. |Annual after 
Fund, Annuity | first 5 years’ | 
| premium paid 
National, of Scot-\7, Old Jewry . 1841 P, I. | E. |Aunnal after 
land | 1851 
North British ./4, New Bank Build-/1809| p, I. | — Septennial 
ings, Lothbury L 
North of Scotland|1, Moorgate-street ./1836) P. W.| I. | EK. |Septennial 
Norwich Union .|6, Crescent, New-/1808| P. | — | — | — |Septennial 
bridge-st., Black- 
friars ~ |e 
Palladium ./7, Waterloo-place P. | W. | — | — |Septennial 
Pelican. | W.| — | E. |Septemial 
and 57, Charing 
Cross 
Promoter» .|9, Chatham -place,}1826; P. | W.| I. | E. |Quinquennial 
Blackfriars 
Protector. .|35, Old Jewry. ./1833) P. | W.| I. | E. |Quinquennial 
Provident .  .|50, Regent-street .|1806) P. | W.| — | — |Septennial 
Provident Clerks’|42, Muorgate-st. .{1841} P. | — | I. | E. |Quinquennial 
Reliance Mutual/71, King William-|1840; P. | — | I. | — [Triennial afte 
street, City 1846 
Rock New Bridge-st.|1807) P. | — | — | — {Periodical 
Royal Exchange|Royal Exchange {1720} P. | — | I. | — |Septennial 
Royal Naval, |13, Waterloo-place|1837} P. I. | E. |Septennial 
Military, and 
East India and 
General 
Scottish Widows'|7, Pall Mall . .j/1815; P. W.| I. | — |Septennial, 
Fund with contin- 
gent bonns 
Scottish Union ./37, Cornhill .  .1824, W.| — | — |Quinquennial 
Scottish Equi-/6la, Moorgate-st. 1832) P. | — | — | — |Triennial 
table Mutual 
Star -|44, Moorgate-st, (1842; P. | W.| — | E. |Quinquennial 
Sun ° -|Threadneedle-street 1810; P. | — | — | — |Septennial 
Standard .|82, King William-'1825! P. I. | — |Quinquennial 
street fe 
Temperance Pro-|39, Moorgate-street 1840; P. _ — | I. | E. |Periodical 
vident 
Union . (Cornhill ; & Baker- 1714, P. | W. | — | — |Septennial 
street, Portma: 
United Kingdom!8, Waterloo-place 11834 P. | W.| I. | — {Periodical 
Universal. (1, King William- 1834) P. | — | 1. | E. |Aunual,after5 
street, London yrs’, standing 
University Suffolk-street, 1825; P. | — | — | — [Quinquennial 
Pall Mall | 
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3 2 Periods of 
2 
Name of Office. Address. 3 Division of, 
23/72/93 2 | 
Victoria King William-/1838) P. | W. | I. | E. |Septennial 
street, City 
West of England/20, Bridge-street {1807) P. | — | I. | E. |Quinquemial 
Western . -|49, Parliament-st. | — | P. | W.] 1. | — |Quinquennial 
Westminster and/27, King-street, Co-|1836) P. | W.| — | E. |Quinquemnial- 
General vent Garden 
Westminster ./429, Strand .|1792} P. | — | — | — |Annual 
Yorkshire Life/46, Watling-street {1824 — | W.| I. 
_ Assurance 


ANNUAL PREMIvuMs required by various Offices for the Assurance of £100 
ona Single Life (whole term, without Profits) at the age of 40. This 
Table is arranged according to the amount of Premium, ascending from 
the lowest to the highest charge. 


Licensed Victuallers’ 


Provident . 


North of Scotland 


Argus e 
Britannia 
Australasian 


London . 
Great Britain 
Metropolitan 


National of Scotland 


British Commercial... 16 
Promoter . & 17 
Standard . 17 
Medical and livalid 17 
Freemasons’ . 17 
Scottish Widows’ Fund ‘ 17 
Church of England « 17 
Edinburgh 17 
Amicable . . 18 
Caledonian’... 18 . 
National Loan Fund 18 
Unitéd Kingdoin’ 19 
Palladium .. 19 
Natiowal et 19 
London, Haivburgh, and 


Yorkshire . 


e 
e 


ceo DAK 


Albion « 


City of Glasgow. . 
National Mercantile . 
North British . 
Scottish Union. . « 
Family Endowment . 
Victoria €.% 
Hand-in-Hand. . . 
Imperial e e 
Protector . . . 
Union 
Royal Naval, East India 

and General . 
Anchor. . . 


Commercial & 


Dissenters’ and General 


English and Scottish Law 

Equity and Law . . 

London Assurance Cor- 
poration 


“Legal and General... 
- Mariners’? aud General . 


Al fr ed e e e e e 


Farmers’ and General . 


Globe e 


s. d. 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 1 
0 2 
0 2 
0 3 
0 6 
0 9 
0 11 
1 O 
1 O 
1 2 
1 3 
1 4 
1 4 
1 4 
14 
1 5 
1 8 
1 il 
1 11 
2 6 
3 5 
3 7 
7 ll 


Age 40. 
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1. | 
| 214 5 | ay 
5 
] 2 15 | 
5 
5 | | 
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e | 2 16 9 | 
0 | 
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ODS 
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British Commercial . 


Britannia. 


ble. 
Church of England ; 


1ca 


Albion 
Alfred 
Alliance . 
Ami 

Argus. 
Asylum . 
Atlas e 
Australasian . 
Anchor 
Caledonian 


ty of Glasgow 


C 
Cl 


ical and Medical 


er 


Commercial & General 


Crown 


ish Law} 


ty and Law . 
European. 


Dissenters’ and General 
“qui 


Eagle* 
English & Scott 


Equitable . 


Edinburgh 
E 


Economic 


* This society has a separate Table for a Female Life. 
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Endowment 
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Farmers’ and General 
Freemasons’ & General 


Globe . 
London Assurance 


Legal and 


Great Britain . 
Guardian Assurance 
Licensed Victuallers’ . 
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London Life Associa- 0 15 


_ Edinburgh,) 0 16 4,019 2 


and Dublin 
Mariners’ and General’ 


tion 
London, 


1, Invalid, and 


General 
Metropolitan 
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North of Scotland 
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Norwich Unio 
Palladium 
Pelican 
Provident 
Reliance . 
Rock 

Royal 
Royal Nav 


Promoter . 
Protector 
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Scottish Widows’ Fund) 0 17 


Scottish Ution 


Star 
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United Kingdom 
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Union 
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Western 
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TaBLe or Rates or ANNuaL Premiums at various Offices for Assuring 


8 to 14 


ds 
l 9 


Albion 
Alfred® 
Amicable> 
Anchor 
Argus® 
Asylum 
Australasian 4 1 
British Commercial 
Britannia & e ° 
Caledonian 
Church of England 
City of Glasgow . 
Commercial and 
General . 
Dissenters’ and Ge- 
neral 
Edinburgh . 
English & Scottish‘ 
Equity and Law 
Family Endow- 
ment & e 
Farmers’ & General 
Freemasons’ . 
Globe® 
Great Britain 
Hand i in Handi 


1 
1 


o © Wests 


A 


Oa 


Legal and General! 
Licensed Victual-| 
lers’ . 

London 
Corporation™ . 710 
London Life Asso- 
ciation" . 9 101 1 5 
London, Edin- 
burgh,and Dublin) 10 7114 4 11 '2 19 
Mariners’&General®} ,. 11 2115 6 9 3 1 
Medical &Invalid?} .. 9 3112111 52 211 2.2 17 
Metropolitan? .| . 1 81 14. 51 2 3 02 8 102 16 


® Age 63..£7 210 | © Age 63..£6 18 e Age 63..£7 10 1 
~64...7 9 5 64.. 7:18 1 
65.. 716 6 65.. | 65.2. 8 6 7 

b Age 63.. 712 7 4 Age 63. f Age 63.. 7 12 
64...8 0 8 64.. *64.. 7:19 
65..8 9 2 65.. 10 6.. 8 7 

64.. 7 3 8 64.. 7 910 
65.. 710 0O 65.. 716 9 


a 


© 


11 
10 
4 


| 
ai _— 15 | 20 | 25 | 30 | 35 | 40 
if. 8. dé. | 
110 3114 0118 32 
(111 6116 12 1 32 
11 1111 1/116 52.0112 
4... 11 6111 6115 82 0 82 
8 8111 101 15 102 | 
i |1 7 9111 9116 52 
5 sl 6 5110 3114112 
9 21 911/113 10117 42 | 
| |112 5116 02 | 
of 9 21 911113 7118 42 | 
ee ee 13 17 92 
| 
j1 11 6115 82 0 82 3 1 
16 32 0112 3 1 ‘ 
a: | 9 6110 41 14 2118 62 2 17 11 
i | .. |l ll 6115 82 0 82 3 1 4 
15 0 3 1 5 
.. 9 0114 3119 12 3 0 
.. |112 4116 12 1 02 3 5 
j|110 6113 6117 62 217 5 
{118 72 3°72 8 121 3 
| «+ 11/1 17 62 216 4 
9 01 911114 5119 92 3 0 
mperial® . -/1 12 01 12 10116112 1 82 3 011 
| 
11) 
| | 
3 
| 11} 
3| 
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Or Rates or Annvar. Premiums, &c, 


8 to 14 | 25 | 30} 35 | 40 | 


Minerva. ll 8 62 12 2, 
National. . ee 82 10 
National Mercantile} 0 
National of Scot- 
land 
National Loan Fund 
North British. 
North of Scotland 
Palladium . . 
Pelican « . 
Promoter. . 
Protector. . 
Provident® . 
Royal Naval, Mi- 
litary, and East 
India and Gen- 
eralh 
Scottish Union . 
Scottish Widows’ 
Fund e e 
Standard. . . 
Union . . 
United Kingdom 
Victoria e 
Western . 
Westminster and 
General 2. 
Yorkshiree . . 
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£100 for the whole term of a Single Life, with participation in Profits. 
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or Rates or Annva 


8 to 14 


Or 


8. 
British Commercial]/]1 15 9 


& 


Britannia e ee 
Caledonian . ./j114 9 
Church of England} .. 
City of Glasgow . = 
Mutual . 10 
Clerical, Medical, 
and General* . 
Commercial and 
General e e e 
Dissenters’ and 
Eagle* . . 
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Economic 
Edinburgh 
English and Scot- 
tish Law» 
Equitablee . 
Equity and Law . 
European. 
Family Endow- 
ment? , 
Freemasons’ . 
Great Britain 
Guardian 
Hand-in-Hand 
Imperial®€ . 
Law > 6% 
Legal and General & 
Liceused Vic- 
tuallers’’. 
London Assurance 
Corporation® , 
London Life:Asso- 
ciatioi., . 
London, Edin- 
_ burgh, & Dublin 13 1 2 2 72 8 10/2 15 103 
Mariners &General* 14 10)1 2 4 5210 6/217 9/3 
Medical & Invalid! 11 11/1 0 112 6 10/2 13 53 
Metropolitan™ 2 4 02 9 9217 5'3 
Minerva. . . 5 4210 71217 03 


® Age 63..£7 3 7 ¢ Age63..£7 3 7 © Age 63..£7 3 7. 
64.. 7 9 10 64.. 7 9 10 64.. 7 9 10 
65.. 716 9 65.. 716 9 - 65.. 716 9 
> Age 68.. 8 211 4 Age63.. 7 4 0 f Age 63.. 7 3 7 
64... 810 4 64.. 710 0 64... 7 
65.. 818 4 65.. 716 7 65...716 9 


* With a separate table for a Female Life. 
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or Rates or ANNUAL 


8 to 4 15 25 30 | 35 40 

£. 8. d. s. 8. dé. dif. 
Mutual ej « 112 4 7210 2217 53 7 6 
National... 02 3 02 9 5217 53 7 5 
National of Scot- | 

lend « 82 82 6 7213 33 2° 
National Mercantile! . . 2 2 811215 103 4 
Natioual Provident®; .. |] 19 42 4 3210 2217 53 6 
National LoanFund| . . {1 17 42 2 92 9 31216 63 5 
North British «| .. {1 17102 3 22 9 5216 98 6 
North of Scotland (2 1 52 5 8211 5219 
Norwich Union . -_ 2 0 62 4 8210 0216 23 3 
Palladium . . {117 Zl 2 3 72 8 1213 5219 103 7 
Pelican .« 2 «« i 119 32 4 42 10 4217 73 6 
Promoter» . .. 116112 2 62 9 2216 83 6 
Protector® . . j1 15 l 2 1 OD 5 4/210 7217 03 95 
Provident . . (117 2 3 72 8 1213 5219103 7 
Provident Clerks’ tt 

Mutual’ . 1 12 012 6 4213 5 2 
Reliance Mutual + + l 712 211/22 9 4216 93 5 
Rock® . . 1-197 7\2 72 8 1213 5/219 10/33 7 
Royal Naval, Mili- 

litary, and East 

India & General 19 6 2 22 7 12 3/219 0/3 7 
Royal Exchange 17 6 2 8 13 3/219 93 8 0 
Scottish Equitable 

Mutual e 5 2 5 11217 63 5 6 
Scottish Union eil 9 5 1 512 4 911216 93 5 0 
Scottish Widows’ 

Fund®, . 6\2 5 1217 63 5 6 
Standard. . . 15 0|2 12 5 10 73216 11/3 4-11 
Star « e 211 2 8 9/215 11/33 4 11 
Sun . ec e % Sil 11/2 2 9 2216 83 6 6 
Temperance Provi- 

denti . 0 5 11212 93 1 6 
Union . . 117 7\2 7\2 8 13 51219 03 7 11 
United Kingdom 8\2 2 8 2214 83 3 4 
Universal . . |1 14 O}1 3 8 10/2 14.113 3 0 
University® . 15 8\2 2 5 10 9216113 4 7 
Victoria. . | 2 9 2216 83 6 6 
West of England! 1 13 10 9}1 3 8 0.2 13 10)3 1 3 
Western. 2 8 2215 13 4 3 
Westminster and | | 

General™ . . 17 2 8 13 4/2 19 10/3 7 
Westminster. . 2 6 10 16 4 

a Age 63... £7 9 10 © AgeG3..£7 3 7 © Age 63..£7 3 
64.. 716 9 | 64.. 7 9 
65.. 8 4 2 9 65.. 7 16 
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ANNUAL PREMIvMs required by various Offices for the Assurance of £100 
_ona Single Life (whole term with profits) at the age of 40. This Table 
is arranged according to the amount of Premium, ascending from the 


lowest to the highest charge. 


North of Scotland . . 
Economic .. . 
Licensed Victuallers’ pa 
West of England . . 
Temperance Provident . 
National of Scotland . 
Clergy, Mutual. . 
Medical and Invalid . 
Provident’ Clerks . . 
Freemasons’ and General 
Universal e 
United Kingdom. . 
Church of England . 
Norwich Union . . . 
Clerical, Medical, and 
General 
Australasian. . 
Caledonian e e 
Eagle e 
British 
City of Glasgow ° 
Westminster and General 
University . . 
National Mercantile 
Star . - 
Standard. . 
Amicable 
Guardian. 


Dublin... 
Protector e e 
Scottish Union . . 
National Loan Fund 
Scottish Widows’ Fund 


London, Edinburgh, and 


OWOSSO SOMME CAR 


Metropolitan 


Scottish Equitable Mu- 
tual . 
Family Endowment 

Reliance . . 
Legal and e 
North British . . 
National Provident 


Pelican. . 
Alliance . 
Anchor . . 
Britannia . 
Commercial and General 
English and Scottish Law 
Promoter . . 
Mariners’ and General 
Equity and Law . . 
Dissenters’ and General 
London Assurance Cor- 
poration « . 
Mutual . 
Royal Naval & Military 
Albion . 
Great Britain . 
Alfred . . 
Atlas 
Equitable . 
Hand-in-Hand . 
Imperial e 


Law. . 
Palladium 
Provident 
Rock . 
Union . . 
Westminster 
Royal Exchange 
London Life Association 
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Age 40. Age 40. 
£. 8. £. s. d. 
2 19 
i 2 19 3 
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3 3 
3 3 
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| 3 3 
3 3 
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i 3 
| 3 3 
| 3 3 
3 
3 
3 3 
3 3 
1 | 3 
a 3 
3 3 
3 
3 3 
3 3 
| 3 3 10 
| 3 3 
| 3 3 711 
| 3 3. 7 
13 3 711 
3 3 711 
3 711 
3 711 
.|3 
3 711 
13 3 711 
4 3 8 0 
13 397 0 
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VII.—THE TARIFF AND NEW CUSTOMS DUTIES. 


THe extensive changes which have been recently made in the 
Customs Duties render it necessary again to occupy a consider- 
able portion of this work by a complete and accurate Tariff of 
the rates of duty as they are now established. The opportunity 
may also be taken of briefly adverting to the progress which 
has been made within the last few years both in simplifying the 
laws respecting the customs, and in placing the tariff on a more 
rational basis. 

For many years the Customs laws were an intricate and con- 
fused mass. In 1823 the late Mr. J. D. Hume, Secretary of the 
Board of Trade, who was then Controller of the Customs in the port 
of London, was appointed by the Treasury “to undertake the pre- 
paration of a general law, or set of laws, for the consolidation of 
the Customs of the United Kingdom.” Mr. Hume prepared’ 
eleven bills, which received the royal assent, July, 1825, and came 
into operation on the Ist of January, 1826. By the first in nu- 
merical order of these Acts four hundred and fifty-three Acts’ 
were repealed, and their places were supplied by the eleven’ 
other Acts which followed in numerical succession, and occu- 
pied only 410 pages of an octavo volume, instead of being scat- 
tered through as many different statutes; and with an Appen- 
dix of 47 pages, in which some isolated subjects not repealed 
were given, the whole code of the laws of the customs was 
contained in one not very thick volume. In 1833 the Acts of 
6 Geo. IV. were repealed, for the purpose of introducing fresh 
enactments in eight new Acts, which were passed for the amend-: 
ment and alteration of the customs laws; and in the session of 
1845 these laws were further amended and altered by eleven 
new Acts, in which the enactments and alterations made since 
1833 are introduced, and the Acts of that year are repealed. 


The appointment of a Select Committee of the House of Com-. 


mons, in 1840, on Import Duties, was the commencement of a 


new era in commercial legislation. The severe scrutiny to. 


which the principles of the tariff were exposed by this com- 
mittee has been followed in two or three successive years, in- 
cluding 1845, by some very useful amendments. An abstract 
of the Report of the Import Duties Committee will be found in 
the ‘Companion’ for 1841, p. 116; and it will be sufficient to 


state here, that while 944 per cent. (21,700,630/.) of the total re- 


venue (22,962,610/.) was obtained from seventeen articles, there 


were above eleven hundred articles subject to different rates of 


duty ; which, in the language of Mr. M‘Gregor, of the Board of 
Trade, were “‘ burdens, restrictions, and delays upon the industry 
and the prosperity of the country.” - In 1842 Sir Robert Peel 
reduced the duty on about seven hundred and fifty different 


articles, which had yielded only 270,000/. to the revenue. At. 


the same time he totally abolished the duty on other articles, 
and he removed the prohibition on the importation of foreign 
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The Tariff and New Customs Dutus. 


horned cattle, sheep, goats, swine, salmon, soles, and some otier 
fish, and beef and pork. The general principle of the Tariff of 
1842 was to reduce the duty on raw materials to about 5 per 
cent., to limit the highest duty on partially manufactured mate- 
rials to 12 per cent., and on complete manufactures to about 20 
percent. The Tariff of 1842 isgiven in full in the ‘ Companion’ 
for 1843, p.81. In 1842, also, the sliding scale of duty on the 
importation of foreign corn was altered. Jn 1844 the duty on 
foreign wool was repealed. In 1845 further improvements 
have been made in the Tariff: the duty on cotton wool, which 
produced about 680,000/., has been repealed, and the duties on 
four hundred and thirty other articles, which yielded ‘about 
320,000/., have been totally abolished. By this important im- 
provement the expenses of warehousing are saved, and a great 
number of troublesome accounts and vexatious impediments to 
business are done away with; but, for statistical purposes, the 
customs department retains the -power of examining articles 
which do not pay duty. ; 

_ The following ‘Expository Statement’ (Tables I., II., II.) 
shows the net annual produce of the duties of customs on all arti- 
cles imported into the United Kingdom in the two years which 
preceded the alterations in the Tariff made in 1842, and in the 
two years after these changes were effected. ‘Table III. exhibits 
the nature of the Tariff before the alterations of 1845, as to the 
amount produced ; and Table IV. shows the different class of pro- 
ducts on which duties are imposed, and the proportion which they 
contribute to the customs revenue. Table V. is the Tariff of 
1845, which forms the schedule of 8 and 9 Vict., c. 90. It is to 
be observed, that 5 per cent. additional is levied upon the amount 
of all duties payable under this Tariff. i 

A Free Entry must be passed at the Custom-house for all 
‘Free’ goods before they can he landed. 


I1.—Mean ANNUAL Propuce of Duties Two Years before and Two Years 
after the New Tariff. ; 


Articles on which the} Articles in which no 
Duties were Alteration was 
reduced in 1842-3-4. || made in 1842-3-4, 


Two Years |Two Years|T wo Years | Two Years 
before. after. before. after. 
| £ £ £ | &£ 
Raw Materials for manufacture . {1,347,599 | 517,243 847,481| 897,598 
Articles partially manufactured (1,048,343 | 648,105 2,886 3,363 
Articles wholly manufactured . 159,298 | 141,184 320,272) 324,341 
of food * 1,082,442 1,080,992 416,933,465 17,848,160 
Delonging tothe precedingy’ 213,577 | 90,872 | 10,421] 11,408 


Total 


3,851,259 2,478,306 18,114,525'19,994,899 


* Exclusive of Corn a:.d Grain. 
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II.—MEAn ANNUAL Propwuck or DuTIES—continued. 


On Articles the Duties on which |On Articles the Duties on which 
Articles each produc- were altered in 1842-3-4. remained unaltered in 1842-3-4. 
ing under the Opera- 
tion of the New 
Tariff, 


Duty Duty’ Duty Duty 
Two Years |Two Years Partial Two Years|Two Years 
before. | after. “| before. 


£ £ 

16,868 6,045 2,169 
61,710 24,879 10, 262 
585521] ~ 26,175 10,511 


Less than £100 
From £100 to 500 
500 to =1,000 


T,000 to 10,000 
10,000 to 50,000 
50,000 to 100,000 
100,000 & upwards 


4805 985 
| $46,095 
148,165 
2,538,719 


219,864 
320,227 
157,659 


89,7 
160,896) 
240,841) 237,94 


1,723,457 17,600, 113|18,546,3 


Total . . 


3,851,259 


2,478,306 18,114,525/19 094,890 


TABLE III. 


Two Years 
before 
the New Tariff. 


£ 
19,037 | 
71,972 
69,032 
706,991 . 
389,006 
20,810,542 


Tariff. 
Alterations. 


Articles each producing under the 


No. of 
Operation of the New Tariff, 


Articles. 


[Less than £100 . 

500 to 1,000. 

‘1,000 to 10,000 . 

110,000 to 50,000 . 

50,000 to 100,000 . 
100,000 and upwards. 
Exempt from duty or prohibited 


Total 


e 
e 


395,603- 
21,417,462: 


22,637,494 | 22,720,886. 


TasLe IV. 


Articles 
in a raw 
| state for 
Mannu- 

factures. 


Articles 
purtially 
manu- 
factured. 


Articles 
wholly 
manu- 

factured. 


Articles each producing 
in 1843-44, 


Under £100 

£100 to 500 

500 to 1,000 

1,000 to 10,000: 

10,000 to 50,000 

50,000 to 100,000 

100,000 & upwards . 

Exempt from duty or 
prohibited e 


Total . 


12} 
363 1,995 
i 99 9,582 
36 10,083 
77 
16 
| 2 | 
4 15 
| 59s 
| 
£ 
ees 448 8,040 
137 34,462 
% 50 36,258 | 
ee 109 317,492" | 
| 25 511,570. 
} | 5 
e e | 17 
| 22 196 
| 
| | 813 | 
Not com- 
prehend- 
Articles | eq under i 
ot Total. 
} Food. | the pre | 
| ceding | 
heads. | i 
No. No. No. No. No. No. | 
144 54 113 46 91 448 
45 19 31 15 27 137 | 
16 5 17 6 6 50 f 
5 28 11 27 28 15 109 a 
6 5 5 2 | 25 
3 1 1 12 
| 8 _ 2 4 8 | 22. He 
| m7 252 95 196 121 149 | 813 ae 
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V.—NEw Customs Duties. 


Rates of Duty. 


ARTICLES. Of or from 


Agates or cornelians, not set « 
set 
Ale and beer, of all sorts 
Alganobilla seed ° 
Alkali 
Alkanet root . 
Almonds, not Jordan nor bitter 


Amber, rough 
Manufactures of, not enumerated 
Ambergris 
Amboyna wood « 
Anchovies 
Angelica 
Animals (living) 
‘Goats 


Kids ° 

. Oxen and bulls 
Cows . 
Calves . 
Horses, mares, geldings, colts foals 
Mules . 
Sheep . 

Lambs 
Swine and hogs 
Pigs (sucking) 

Annatto roll and flag 

Antimony, Ore of 
Crude . 
Regulus 

Apples, Raw 
Dried . 

Aquafortis 

Argo 1 

Aristolochia 

Arrowroot 

Arsenic . 

Ashes, Pearl and Pot 
Soap, weed, and wood 
Not enumerated ° 

Asphaltum or Bitumen Judaicum 


15 per cent. 
free, 
free. 


free. 


2 


= © © @ © 
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© 


e 
e 
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e 
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e 
e 


122 
| Of and from 
} Foreign British * 
bi Countries. Possessions. i 
£. s.d.| £. 8. d. 
e free, free. 
15 per cent.| 15 per cent: 
200/200 
° free. free, 
° free. free. | 
010 0; 010 0 
q Jordan . ‘ 15 0; 1 5 0 
Paste of e 20 percent.| 20 per cent. 
4 free. free. 
free. free. 
: 15 per cent. 
bushel | 0 0 0 0 2 
cS bushel | 0 2 0] O 2 O 
fe . ewt.| 0 5 0] 0 5 0 
0 5 0} 0 1 
. free. . free. 
‘ free. free: 
° | free, free. 


The Tariff and New Customs Duties. 


Rates of Duty. 
Of or fro 
ARTICLES. Foreign Of 
Countries. | Possessions. 
£. s. d.| £. 8s. d. 
Bacon e -014 0 0 3 6 
Balsams, unenumerated free. free. 
Bandstring Twist, per doz. knots of 32 yards 05 0] 0 2 6 
Bark ° free. free. 
Bark, Extract of,0 or other Vv eaciable Substances to 
be used only for tanning Leather ° : free. free. 
Barley, Pearled . -| 0 6 0 2 6 
Barwood . e free. free. 
Basket Rods, pecled and unpeeled free. free, 
Baskets. - | 10percent.| 10 percent. 
Best Ropes, Twines, and Strands ° - ewt.| 0 5 0} O 2 6 
Beads, Arango . . | 15 percent.| 15 percent. 
Coral . | 15 percent.| 15 percent, 
Crystal . . ° : . 1,000; 0 5 0} 0 5 0 
Jet | 15 percent.} 15 percent. 
Not otherwise enumerated or described’ |°15 percent.) 15 percent. 
Beans, Kidney and French | free. free. 
Beef, salted (not being corned Beef) - ewt.| 0 8 O| 0 2 0 
Fresh, or slightly salted . - cwt.| 0 8 0} 0 20 
Beeror Mum. bri. | 2 0 20 
Spruce . - bri. | 1:0 0) 0 
Birds, viz., Singing Birds . free. free. 
Bitumen Judaicum free. free. 
Blacking e cwt, 1 0 0 10 0 
Bladders . free. free. 
Bones of Cattle and other Animals, and of Fish 
(except Whale Fins), whether burnt or not, or 
as Animal Charcoal 
Books, printed prior to 1801, bound or 
ewt.| 1 0 OF 10 
Printed in or since 1801, bd. or unbd. cwt.| 5 0 0} 5 0 
In Foreign Living Languages, printed in or | — ; 
since 1801, bd. and unbd. - cewt.} 210 0} 210 0 
Boracic Acid . free. free. 
Borax, refined . ° ° free. free. 
Borax or Tincal, unrefined . free. free. 
Bottles, of Earth and Stone, ~e « doz} 0 0 2} 00 2 
Full =. free. free. 
Flasks in which Olive Oil is importel « free. free. 
Boxes of all Sorts, excepting made wholly or 
partly. of _ on which the glass duty will 
levied - | 10percent.) 5 percent. 
Box Wood e e free. free. 
Brass, Manufactures of * « « | 15percent.| 15 percent. 
_ Powderof . Ib} 0 0 6] 0 0 6 
G 2 
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ARTICLES, 

Brazilletto Wood e e 
Bricks or Clinkers (Dutch) . . 1,000 
Other sorts . 1,000 
Brimstone ° e e 
Refined, in rolls ‘ ‘ 
Bristles, rough, or in any way sorted . ° 
Brocade of Gold or Silver. 
Bronze, all Worksof Art . . 
Other Manufacturesof . 


Powder . 
Bullion and Foreign Coin, of Gold or Silver, and 
Ore of Gold or Silver, or of which the major 
part in value is Gold or Silver 


Buttons (Metal) ° e ° e 


Cables (not being Iron Cables), tarred or untarred 


cwt.| 
Not being Iron Cables, in actual use of a |. 


British ship, and being fit and necessary for 
such ship, and not or until otherwise disposed 
of 

If and when otherwise disposed of . 

Old, and taken from foreign ships, provided 
the’ same be rendered unserviceable by re- 
duction into lengths not exceeding three 

fathoms 

Camomile Flowers 

Camphor, unrefined 
Refined . 

Camwood . 

Candles, Spermaceti 
Stearine . 
Tallow . 
Wax 

Candlewick 

Canella, Alba 

Canes, Bamboo . ° 
Rattans, not ground ° 
Reed Canes 
Walking Canes or Sticks mounted, painted, 

ornamented . 

Canes or Sticks 


Caoutchouc 
Capers, including the Pickle 


eee @ 


Rates of Duty. 
Of or from | Of and from 
Foreign British 
Countries. | Possessions. 
£ os. £. 8. d. 
free. free. 
free. free. 
010 0}; 0 5 0 
015 0| 0 
free. free. 
free. free. 
free, free. 
free. free. 
20 percent.| 20 percent. 
free. free, 
15 percent.) 15 per cent. 
15 percent.) 15 per cent. 
free. free. 
free. free, 
1 0 0}; 0 5 9g 
15 percent.| 15 percent. 
060; 0 383 0 
free, free.. 
10 per cent.| 5 per cent, 
10 per cent. —_ 
free, free. 
free. free. 
05 0| 0 5 0 
free. free. 
00 6; 0 0 
0 0 0 0 2 
0 10 of 010 0 
004; 0 0 4 
free. free. 
free. free. 
free, free, 
free. free, 
free, free. 
20 per cent.) 20 percent 
_ free. free, 
00 3; 0 0 38 
free. free, 
00 6{ 0 0 8 
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Rates of Duty. 
ARTICLES. Orr from | Ot and from 
: Countries. | Possessions. 
fs. 
Cards, viz. Playi Cards . « doz. 8 
Carriages of all Sorts . | 20 percent.| 20 percent. 
Casks (empty) . . | 25percent.| 20 percent. 
Cassava Powder . . ewt.| 0 5 0) 0 1 
Lignea . 0 0 3) 00 21 
Castor e e e free. free. 
Casts of Busts, Statues, or Figures . .cwts. | 0 2 6) 0 2 6 
Catlings . ° . gross} 9 3 0} 0 3 0 
Caviare e e cwt. 0 5 0 0 5 0 
Cedar Wood e free. free. 
Chalk, unmanufactured free. free. 
Prepared or manufactured, and not otherwise 
enumerated . +e . | 10 percent.| 5percent. 
Cheese . . ewt.| 010 6) 2 6 
Cherries, Raw . 5percent.| 5 percent. 
Dried . 0 0 6| 0 0 6 
Chicory, or any other vegetable matter applicable 
to the uses of Chicory or Coffee, viz. 
Roasted or ground . - b.| 0 0 6} 0 6 
Raw or kiln-dried ° . ewt.| 10 0; 1 0 O 
China Root free. free. 
China or Porcelain Ware, plain percent.) 15 percent. 
Painted, gilt, ornamented . ° ° - | 20percent.| 20 percent. 
Chip or Willow for plaiting ‘ . . free, free. 
Cider . tun|/ 1010 0] 1010 0 
Cinnabaris Nativa free. free. 
Cinnamon . ° Ib} 09 0 6); 0 0 8 
Citrate of Lime . free. free. 
Citron, preserved with Salt . ‘. ° . | 10 percent.| 10 percent. 
Clocks . =a percent.| .20 per cent. 


or Watches of i any Metal, impressed. with any 
mark or stamp appearing to be, or to repre- 
sent, any legal British Assay mark or stamp, 
or purporting, by any mark or appearance, 
to be of the Manufacture of the United 
Kingdom... +e 


Coals, Culm, or Cinders 
‘Ore e e e 
Cochineal and Granitla ‘ 
Cocoa ‘ e db. 
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" 126 The Tariff and New Customs Duties. 
Rates of Duty. 
’ Of or from | Of and from 
Foreign British 
Countries. | Possessions. 
£. 8s. d.| £. 8. d. 
Cocoa Husks and Shell 0 0 1) 0 
if Paste, or Chocolate . 00 6| 0 0 2 
Coculus Indicus - ewt.| 7 6) 0 7 6 
Coffee. 0 6) 0 0 4 
Coil Rope, Twine, and Strands. ewt.| 0 26] 0 
ag Rope and Junk, old and new, cut into lengths 
not exceeding 3 feet each free. free. 
Comfits, dry - Jb} 0 0 6) 0 0 8 
Confectionery 0 0 6] 0 0 6 
Copper Ore, containing ‘not more than 15 parts of ;, 
Copper in 100 of Ore . pertonofmetal| 3 0 0/ 1 0 0 
Containing not more than 20 do. in 100 parts 
of Ore . - pertonofmetal| 410 0| 1 0 0 
Containing more than 20 do., per tonof metal | 6 0 0} 1 0 O 
Old. ewt.| 0 7 6) 0 3 6 
7 Unwrought, in bricks or pigs, rose copper, and 
.allcastcopper . ewt.}.0 8 9} 0 4 0 
In part wrought, bars, rods, or “ingots, ham- 
mered or raised ewt.| 010 0); 0 5 O 
In Plates and Copper Coin : . ewt.} 010 0; 0 5 0 
Manufactures of Copper, not otherwise enume- | . 
rated or described, and plates engraved . . | 15percent.| 15 percent. 
Copper or Brass Wire | 12 10 pr.ct.| 12 10 pr.ct. 
Copperas—Blue, Green, and White free. free. 
Coral, in Fragments . ° free. ‘free. 
Whole, polished free. free, 
Unpolished free. free. 
Cordage, tarred or untarred (standing or running’ 
rigging in use excepted) 060; 0 3 0 
In actual use of a British ship, and being fit | . 
and necessary for such ship, and not or until 
otherwise disposed of . free. free. 
If and when otherwise disposed. of «|. Spercent.|.2 10 per ct. 
Corks, ready made. - Ib} 0 0 0 0 8 
Squared for rounding ° ‘ . cwt.| 016 0; C16 O 
Fishermen's. ewt.| 0 2 0 2 0 
Cotton, Manufactures of » - | 10percent.| 5 percent. 
Yarn free. ree. 
Articles, or Manufactures of Cotton, wholly or 
in part made up, not otherwise oe with 
duty . 20 per cent.) 10 Per cent, 
Cranberries « gall. 0 0 14.0 


* For the duties on corn, grain, flour, and meal, see ‘Companion to Almanack’ for 
1842, p. 132; and for the duty on wheat and wheat flour = from Canada, see 
the ‘Companion’ for 1844, p. 139. . 
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'Rates of Duty. 
f and from 
Countries. | Possessions. 
£. d. £. 8. d. j 
Crayons . per cent.} 15 per cent. 

Cream of Tartar ° - free. free. 

Crystal, rough . free, free. 

Cut or manufactured, except Beads. « | 15 percent.| 15 per cent. 
Cubebs. e free, free, 
Cucumbers, viz. preserved e | 10 percent.) 5 per cent. 
Currants . e e cwt. 015 O v0 15 0. 
Cutch e e free. free... 
Dates ° e e cwt. 0 10 0 0 10 
Dice e e pair 1 6 2 1 6 2 
Divi Divi . free. free. 
Drugs, not enumerated « free. free. 
Earthenware, not otherwise enumerated or de- 

scribed | 10 percent.) 10 per cent, 
Eggs - 120; 0010] 0 
Embroidery and Needlework | 20 per cent.| 20 per cent, 
Enamel . - Ib} 0 20) 0 2G 
Essences not otherwise described, vir. 

Extracts, viz. Cardamoms | 20 percent.| 20 per cent.. 
Coculus Indicus | 20 percent.} 20 per cent. 
Guinea Grains of Paradise | 20 per cent.| 20 per cent. 
Licorice | 20 per cent.| 20 percent. 
Nux Vomica | 20 per cent.| 20 per cent. 
Opium . | 20 per cent.| 20 per cent. 
Guinea Pepper | 20 per cent./ 20 per cent. 
Peruvian or Jesuits’ Bark . ° ° + | 20 per cent.) 20 per cent. 
Quassia . e “ee | 20 per cent.| 20 per cent, 
Radix Rhatanise | 20 per cent.| 20 per cent,. - 
Vitriol . ° ‘< « | 20 per cent.| 20 per cent. - 

Extract or Preparation of any Article, not parti- 

cularly enumerated or described, nor other- 

wise charged with duty . ‘ 20 per cent.| 20 per cent. 
Or, and in lieu of the above _— at the option 

of the importer ‘ lb | 0 5 0; 0 5 O 

Essence of Spruce | 10 per cent.| 10 per cent. 

Feathers for Beds, in beds or otherwise. ° free. free, 

Ostrich, dressed lb. 110 110 0 
U ndressed e free, free. 

Not otherwise enumerated or described, viz.— 

Dressed ° | 10 per cent.| 10 per cent. 
Paddy Bird e lb. 0410 010 
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128 The Tariff and New Customs Duties. 
be Rates of Duty. 
ARTICLES. | Of snd Som 
Countries. | Possessions. 
£. s. d.| £. 8. d. 
Figs e e cwt, . 0 15 0 0 15 0 
Fish, viz., Eels. ship’slading |.13 0 0 
Of "Foreign taking, imported from foreign places |. 
in other than fishing vessels, viz. . 
Oysters e e ec e bushel 0 1 6 
Salmon e cwt. |. 0 10 0 
Soles . ° ewt.| 0 5 0 
Turtle e e e e cwt. 0 5 0 
Fresh, not otherwise enumerated . - cwt.| 0 1 0 
Cured, not otherwise enumerated - cwt.| O 2 O 
Of British taking, fresh or cured * * free. free. 
Flasks in which Olive Oil is imported . free. free. 
Flax and Tow or Codilla of Hemp or Flax, 
Flowers, Artificial, not made of silk . - |.25 per cent.) 25 per cent. 
Frames for Pictures, Prints, or Drawings . - | 10 per cent.) 10 per cent. 
Fruit, raw, not enumerated . - | Spercent.) 5 per cent 
Gallic Powder . ° free. free. 
Garnets, cut, not set. free. free. 
Gauze of Thread - |,15 percent.) 7 per cent 
Gelatine e e 0 10 0 0 10 0 
Ginger . - cwt.| 010 0) 0 5 O 
Ginseng free. free, 
Glass, viz. until the 10th October, 1846, the fol- 
lowing Duties :—Window Glass, ‘white or 
stained of one colour only, not exceeding 
one-ninth of an inch in ao shades ‘ 
and cylinders . - ewt.| 014 0] O14 O 
Exceeding ove ninth of an inch i in thickness, 
all silvered or polished Glass of whatever 
thickness, however small each pane, plate, 
or sheet, superficial measure, viz. 
Not exceeding more than 9 sq. ft. . thesq.ft.| 0 1 0/ 0 1 0 
More than 9 = ft. and not exceeding 14 
ft. - the sq. 020; 0 2 0 
More than 14 sq. “ft. and not exceeding 36 sq. ft. | 
the sq. ft.| 0 2 6] 0 2 6 
More than 36 sq. ft.. . . thesg. ft.) 0 3 0; 0 3 0 
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ARTICLES. 


Rates of Duty. 


Of and from 
British 
Possessions. 


Glass—continued. 


Painted or otherwise ornamented, the —— 
ficial ft. 
White Flint Glass Bottles, ‘not cut, engraved, 
or otherwise ornamented, and Beads and 
Bugles of Glass. |b. 
’ ‘Wine Glasses, Tumblers, and all other White 
Flint Glass Goods, not cut, engraved, or 
otherwise ornamented. 1b. 
Flint Cut Glass, Flint coloured Glass, and 
fancy ornamental Glass, of whatever kind, lb. 
Bottles of Glass, covered with Wicker (not being 
flint or cut glass), or of green or common 
glass . cwt. 
Manufactures, not otherwise enumerated or de- 
scribed, and old broken Glass, fit only to be 
remanufactured cwt. 
And from and after 10th Oct. 1846, until 
Sth. April, 1848, one half of the said 
Duties; and from and after the 5th 
April, 1848, one =—_ of said Duties: 


Glue cwt, 

ones or Waste of "any kind, fit only for 

ue . ‘ 

Gold: leaves of . the 100 
Grains, Guinea and Paradise” cwt. 
Greaves, for aog ° 

Guano e . e ° 
Gun Stocks in the rough, of ° 


Hair—Camel’s Hair or Wool . 
Cow, Ox, Bull, or Elk Hair 
Goat’s Hair or Wool ° 


eee ee 
eet @ @ 
ee @ @ 


Horse Hair . 
Human e e 
Unenumerated ‘ 


Manufactures of Hair or Goat’s Wool, or of 
Hair or Goat’s Wool and any other material, 
and articles of such manufacture wholly or 
in part made up, not particularly enumerated 
or otherwise charged with duty e . 

Hams of all kinds cwt. 


Harp Strings, or Lute Strings | silvered 


£. s. 


0 3 0 


free. 
0 3 0 
015 O 
5 per cent. 
free, 
free. 
free. 
free. 
free. 
i 0 0 
free. 
free. 


free. 
free. 
free. 
free. 
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Foreign i 
Countries. 
£. s. d.| d. 
03 03 0 
00 2 
004/004 
008|00 8 
03 0 3 0 
014 0) 014 0 
inh 
13) rae 
free. 
0.3 0 
015 0 
free. H 
free. ad 
f; 
free. 
free. 
10 0 
free. 
free. 
free. 
free BAG 
free. 
free: 
free. free. 
free, free. 
; 
15 percent.) 7 10 per ct. 
014 0) 0 3 6 ange 
20 per 20 per cent, Bile 
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ARTICLES. 


Rates of Duty. 


Of or from | Ofand from 
Foreign British 
Countries. | Possessions. 


Hats or Bonnets, viz., of Chip ° - Ib. 
Bast, Cane, or Horse-hair Hats or Bonnets, 
each hat or bonnet not exc. 22 in. diameter, 


doz. 
Each Hat or Bonnet exc. 22 in. diameter, doz. 
Straw Hats or Bonnets ‘ - Ib. 


Hats, Felt, Hair, Wool, or Beaver Hats - each 
Made of Silk, Silk Shag laid upon Felt, Linen, 


or other material each 
Hay e e ° e load 
Hemp, dressed. 


Rough or undressed, or any other vegetable 
substance of the nature and quality of un- 


dressed hemp, and applicable to the same ° 


Hides, not tanned, tawed, curried, or in any way 
dressed, dry and wet. 
Tawed, curried, or in any way dressed, not 
being varnished, japanned, or enamelled, Ib. 
If varnished, japanned, or enamelled . Ib. 
Losh Hides 
Muscovy or Russia Hides, or jeces thereof, 
tanned, coloured, shaved, or otherwise dressed 


Ib. 
Hides, or Pieces thereof, raw or undressed, un- 
enumerated . 
Tawed, curried, or in any way " dressed, not 
Tails, Buffalo, Bull, Cow, or Ox ° ° 
Hides tanned, not otherwise dressed 
Hops e cwt, 
Horns, Horn-tips, ‘and pieces of Horn e e 
Ink, for Printers ° cwt. 
Wrought e' e e lb, 
Old broken and cast Iron . ° ° ° 


‘And Steel, wrought, not otherwise enumerated 


s. £. 8. d. 
05 0; 0 56 O 
10 0; 010 0 
15 015-0 
8 6; 0 8 6 
26; 02 6 
3 0 3 6 
14 0 8 0 
free. free. 
free. free. 
free free. 
free. free. 
free. free. 


04; 0 Qa 2 
free. free. 

10 per cent.) 5 per cent. 
free. free. 
free. free. 
free, free. 

010 0; 0 5 0 
free, free, 
free. free. 


410 0; 410 0 
free. free. 


010.0] 010 0 


free. free. 
010; 0 0 6 
free. free, 
free. free, 
free. free. 
free. free. 
15 per cent.| 15 per cent, 
free. free. 


iff 
| 
} 
Bi 004; 00 2 
006! 00 3 
free. free. 
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Rates of Duty. 
ARTICLES. Ofor from | Of and from 
Foreign British 
Countries. | Possessions. 
dj £ 8. d. 
Tron—continued, 
Chromate of . free. free. 
Slit or hammered into rods free. free. 

Cast. . | - free. free. 
Isinglass e e - cwt. 0 5 0 0 5 0 
Japanned or Lacquered Ware . | 15 percent. 15 percent. 
Jet . ‘ free. free. 
Jewels, Emeralds, and other precious Stones, viz. a : 

Set ° - | 10 per cent.| 10 per cent. 
Juice of Lemons, Limes, or Oranges free. free. 
Kingwood . free. free. 4 ‘i 
Kernels of Walnuts and "Kernels of Peach Stones, . 
used for expressing Oil therefrom ° free. free. ; 
Lac, viz., Stick Lac free. free. 
Lace, viz., Thread 12 10 per ct./12 10 per ct. 
Made by the hand, called Cushion or ‘Pillow ; 
Lace, whether of linen, cotton, or silken 
thread {12 10 per ct./12 10 per ct 
Lamp Black . - cwt.{ 1 0; 10 0 
Wire e e 12 10 per ct. 12 10 per ct. 
Lead, Ore of ‘ ° free. free. 
Pig and Sheet . 100; 0 5 0 
Chromate of . free. free. 
Manufactures of, not otherwise enumera ated . | 15 percent.! 15 percent. 
Leather Manufactures, viz., 
Boots, Shoes, and Calashes, viz. 
Women’s Boots and Calashes the doz. prs. | 012 0 012 0 
If lined or cae with fur or other trim- | ~ 
ming doz prs.| 015 0; 015 0 
Shoes with cork or double soles, quilted 
Shoes and Clogs doz. prs. | 010 0/ 010 0 
If trimmed or lined with fur or any other 
trimming . doz prs | 012 012 4 
Women’s Shoes of Silk, Satin, Jean, or other | ~ 
Stuffs, Kid, Morocco, or other Leather | - ; 
doz.prs.| 0 9 0 9 O 
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. Rates of Duty. 
Ofor from | Of and from 
Foreign British 


Countries. | Possessions. 


£ 8s 8s. 
Leather Manufactures—continued. 
Boots, Shoes, and Calashes—continued. 
If trimmed or lined with fur or any other 
trimming . - doz. prs.| 010 0; 010 
Girls’ Boots, ‘Shoes, and Calashes, ‘not exc. ~ 
7 in. in length, 2-3rds of above Duties. 


Men’s Boots - 1 8 1 8 0 
Shoes . doz. prs. | 014 0) 014 0 
Boys’ Boots and Shoes, not exc. 7 in. in 
length, 2-3rds of above Duties. 
Boot Fronts, not exc. 9 in. in height, doz. prs.| 0 3 6] 0 3 6 
Exceeding 9 in, in height - doz.pr.| 0 5 6] 0 5 6 
Cut into Shapes, or any articles made of 
leather, or any manufacture whereof leather 
is the ‘most valuable part, not —_— 
enumerated or described ° 15 per cent.| 15 per cent, 
Gloves of aie viz., Habit aes doz. prs. 024; 02 4 
Gloves . - doz prs. | 0 3 6] 3 6 
Men’s Gloves . ° . - doz prs.| 0 3 6) 0 3 6 
Women’s Gloves or Mitts . + dozprs.| 0 4 6, 0 4 6 
Leaves of Roses . free. free. 
Leeches . ° free. free. 
Lignum Vite . free, free. 
Linen, or Linen and Cotton, viz., 
Cambrics and Lawns, commonly called French 
Lawns, the piece not exc. 8 yds. in length, 
and not exc. 7-8ths of yd. in breadth, and 
so in proportion for any greater or ‘less 
quantity. 
Plain . - thepiee | 0 5 0) 0 5 0 
Bordered Handkerchiefs - the plese 05 0}; 05 
Lawns of any sort, not French . ° 15 per cent.| 15 per cent. 
Damasks _ §q- ya. 0 0 10 0 0 10 
Damask Diaper sq. yd.} 0 0 5] 0 0 5 


Plain Linens and Diaper, not otherwise enu- 
merated or described, and whether chequered 
or atriped with dye yarn or not ° - | 15 per cent.| 15 per cent. 

Sails. 15 percent.| 15 per cent. 
In actual use of a British ship, and fit and 

necessary for such ship, and not otherwise | . 

dis of e free. free, 
If and when otherwise disposed. of . - | 15 per cent. 
Manufactures of Linen, or of Linen mixed | 

with Cotton or with Wool, not particu- 

larly enumerated or otherwise charged 


with duty cwt. | 15 per cent.} 15 per cent. 
Licorice Roots . ° 10 0 0,10 0 
Paste ° cwt 1 0 0 010 0 
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Rates of Duty. 
| 
Countries. | Possessions. 
£.s. d.| £. 8. d. 
Licorice Juice ° e ewt./ 17 0] 010 
Powder e e e ° ° e cwt. 1 15 0 010 O 
Litharge . ° free. free. 
Live Creatures illustrative of Natural History . free. free. 
Logwood e e ° free. free. 
Maccaroni and Vermicelli_ . - 0 0 1; 001 
Mace e 02 6 0 2 6 
Madder . ° free. free. 
Root e e e free, free. 
Magna Grecia Ware ° -| 56 0 0; 5 0 O 
Manganese Ore ° free free. 
Manures not enumerated ° free. free. 
Manuscripts ° - ib. | 0 0 2] 0 0 2 
Maps jor Charts, or parts thereof, plain or co- 
loured e ° e each 0 0 1 0 0 1 
Maple Wood . free. free. 
Marmalade . e ° - Ib} 0 0 6; 00 1 
Mats and Matting - | 5Spercent.| 2 10 perct. 
Mattresses . . | 10percent.| 10 per cent. 
Mead ° gall.; 0 5 6} 0 5 6 
Meat, salted or fresh, not otherwise described, cwt.} 0 8 0} 0 2 0 
Medals of Gold or Silver. free. free. 
Of any sort . . | Spercent. 2 ct. 
Medlars ° e e sh. 010 6 
Mercury, prepared | 10 percent. 10 per cent, 
Metal, viz., 
Bell e e free. free. 
Leaf (except Leaf Gold), 
per packet of 250 leaves | 0 0 1] 0 0 1 
Mill Boards ° - cwt.{| 110 0] 110 O 
Minerals and Fossils, free. free, 
Models of Cork or Wood. free. free. 
Morphia, and its Salts . - 0 5 0 5 0 
Moss, viz., Lichen Islandicus free. free, 
Rock, for Dyers’ use free. free. 
Other than Rock or Iceland Moss . .| free. free. 
Mother-o’-Pearl Shells . ‘ free. free. 
Musical Instruments . ° | 15 per cent.| 15 percent. 
Musk ° ° free, free. 
Mustard Flour e cwt, 0 Pt 0 0 0 
Myrobolane Berries. ee. ree, 
Myrrh e e frees free. 
Nicaragua Wood ° free. free. 
Nitre, viz., Cubic Nitre @ free. free. 
Nickel, Oreof . e free. free. 
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The Tariff and New Customs Duties. 


. Rates of Duty. 
ARTICLES. Of or from | Of and from 
Foreign British 
Countiies. | Possessions. 
di £. 8. d. 

Nickel, Metallic and Oxide of, refined” . © o free. free. 
Arseniate of, in = or powder, unrefined . free. free. 

Nutmegs e e 0 3 6 02 6 
Wild, in the shell. 0 0 3; 0 0 8 

Nuts, viz., Chesnuts . free. free. 

_ Pistachio Nuts ° free. free. 
Small Nuts. bush, | 0 20; 0 2 0 

Walnuts e bush. 0 2 0 0 2 0 
Nuts and Kernels unenumerated free. free. 
Nuts and Kernels of Walnuts, of Peach Stones, 

and all Nuts and Kernels ‘unenumerated, 
used for expressing Oil. . free. free. 
Nux Vomica . cwt.} 0 5 0; 0 5 O 
Oakum e e e free. free. 
Ochre ° ‘ free. free. 
Oil of Almonds . 0 0 0 2 
Bays e e e e e e Vb. 0 0 2 0 0 2 

Castor e e e free. free. 
Chemical, Essential, or Perfumed Ib] 0 1 0; 0 1 
of Cloves - 0 3 0; 0 8 0 
Cocoa Nut e e free. free. 

Linseed . ° free. free. 
Hempseed and free. free. 

Palm e e e free. free. 
Rock . ° free. free. 
Seed, unenumerated free. free. 
Train, Blubber, and Spermaceti, oi] and head 

matter, the produce of fish or creatures liv- 

ing in the sea, caught by the crews of Bri- 

tish vessels, and imported direct from the 

fishery, or from any British Possession in a oe 

British vessel . free. free. 
Train and Blubber, the produce of fish or crea- 

tures living in the sea, of foreign fishing, tun | 6 0 0 
Train Oil or Blubber of foreign fishing, after 

Ist Jan. 1847 free, free. 
Spermaceti of fogeign fishing . tan} 15 0 0 

After lst J 849 . free. free. 
Walnut . e free. free. 
Or Spirit of Derpentine 0 5 0} 0 2 6 
Not particularly enumerated or ‘described, nor 

otherwise charged withduty free. free. 
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Rates of Duty. 
Of and fro 
ARTICLES. 
Countries. | Possessions. 
sd|£ d. 
Olives .. - gall.| O 2 0 2 0 
Onions e bush. 0 0 6 00 3 
Opium e lb. 01 0 0 1 0 
Orange Flower Water . - ib} 0 0 1); 0 0 1 
Oranges and Lemons, viz., 
In chests and boxes not exc. 5000 cubic inches, 
the box | 0 2 6] 0 2 6 
Over 5,000 cubic inches, and not exc. 7,300, 
thebox| 0 3 9] 0 3 9 
Over 7,300 cubic inches, and not exc. 14,000, , 
the box |.0 7 6| 0 7 6 
For — 1,000 cubic inches, exceeding 14,000; 0 Q 73) 0 0 73% 
Loose r . the 1,000 015 0; 015 0 
Entered at value, at option of cae _ « | 75 percent.) 75 per cent. 
And Lemon Peel . free, free. 
Painters’ Colours, unenumerated : 
Manufactured . | 10 percent.) 10 percent. 
Manufactures of ditto ee. 5 0 0 
Paper, viz., Brown, made of old rope or cordage . 
only, without separating or extracting the 
pitch or tar, and without any mixture of 
other material lb. .0 0. 3] 0 0 3 
Printed, painted, or stained Paper, or Paper | . 
_ _ Hangings, or Flock Paper. sq. 010; 010 
Waste, unless printed or in the English lan- ; 
_guage, or Paper of any other sort, not parti- 
cularly enumerated or described, not other- 
wise charged with duty . . - Jb} 0 0 44) 0 0 4 
Printed on in the English language . . . | prohibited. | prohibited. 
Parchment doz.sheets; 0 6 0] O 6 O 
Pasteboards e cwt. | 110 0 110 
Pears, Taw e e bush. 0. 6 00 3 
Dried e e bush, 02 0 02 0 
Pencils ° e 15 ‘per cent. 15 per cent, 
Of Slate | 15 percent.) 15 per cent. 
Pens ° | 15 percent.) 15 per cent. 
Pepper of all sorts - Ib} 0 0 6] 0 6 
Percussion Caps - »« the 1000}.0 0 44 004 
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136 The Tariff and New Customs Duties. 


. Rates of Duty. 
a 
ARTICLES. 
Countries. | Possessions. 
£. s. d. s. d, 
Perfumery not otherwise - « | 20 percent.| 20 percent. 
Perry - tun 10° 10 0} 1010 0 
Pewter, Manufactures of | 15 per cent.| 15 per cent. 
Phosphorus - | 10 percent.| 10 per cent. 
Pickles preserved in vinegar . ° . gall.| 0 0 4] 0 0-4 
Or Vegetables preserved in salt . | Spercent.| 5 per cent. 
Pictures. ° - eah}| 0 1 0] 0 1 O 
And further . -sq. ft. | 0 1 0) 0 1 0 
Above 200 square feet ° - each | 10 0 0); 10 0 
Pimento . ‘ -| 0 & 0 5 0 
Pitch ‘ ‘ free. free. 
Plantains . ° ° - ewt,| 0 0 2) 0 0 2 
Plants, Shrubs, and Trees, alive ° ‘ ‘ free. free. 
Plaster of Paris . free. free. 
Plate of Gold ° | 10 percent.| 10 percent. 
& stamp duty.|& stamp duty. 
Silver gilt and ungilt ° ° . - | 10 per cent.| 10 per cent. 
& stamp duty,|& stamp duty. 
Plate, battered e free. free, 
Wire, gilt or plated . | 12 10pr. 12 10 pr. ct. 
Silver . | 12 10pr.ct.| 12 10 pr. ct. 
Platina, and Oreof . free. free. 
Plaiting, or other Manufactures to be used i in, or 
proper for making Hats or Bonnets, viz., 

Of Bast, Cane, or Horse Hair, . ° -| 0910 0; 010 0 
Plaiting af Straw 0 7 6| 0 7 6 
Plums, dried or preserved cewt.| 17 6) 1 7 6 

Commonly called French Plums and Prunel- 
loes . ‘ - cwt.{| 10 0; 1 
=.Preserved in sugar. 0 0 6) O G6 
Pomatum . - | 20 per cent.| 20 per cent. 
Pomegranates . the1000; 0 5 0; 0 5 
Peel of . free. free. 
Pork, (mot Hams) . - cwt.} 0 8 0} 0 2 0 
Fresh ° - 0 8 0 2 0 
Potatoes . - cwt.} 0 0 2} 0 0 1 
Pots, © for Goldsmiths - . thel00; 0 3 2; 0 3 2 
Of Stone | 20 per cent.) 20 per cent. 
Powder, Hair - cwt. 10 0 0 
Not otherwise enumerated or described, that . 
will serve for the same use asStarch . cwt.| 010 0; 010 0 
Poultry, alive or dead . per cent.| 2 10 perct. 
Prints and Drawings, slain or coloured, ‘single, : 
each} 0 01; 00 1 
Bound or sewn e -« doz} 0 0 3] 0 0 8 
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The Tariff and New Customs Duties. 137 
Rates of Duty. 
ARTICLES. | British 
Countries. | Possessions. 
8s. d.| £. d. 
Prunes e cwt. 0 7 0 7 0 
Prussiate of Potash free. free. 
Puddings and Sausages Ib} 0 0 3) 00 1 
Quassia - cwt.| 010 0}; 010 0 
Quills, Goose . ° free. free. 
Swan . . free. free. 
Quinces . the 1000 010; 01 
Quinine, Sulphate of « . .o2 | 09 0 6| 0 0 6 
Radix, viz., Contrayerve . free. free. 
Enule Compane . free. free. 
Tpecacuanhee e e free. free. 
Serpentaria, or Snake Root free. 
Rags, viz., old Rags, old Junk or Ropes, or old 
Fishing Nets, fit only for paper or pastebd. free. 
Old Woollen . ° free. 
Raisins e e cwt. 0 15 0 
Rape of Grapes . free. 
Red Wood, or Guinea Wood free, 
Rhubarb. ° free. 
Rice, not rough nor in the husk ° - cwt.| 0 6 O 
Rough and inthehusk . - | 0 7 O 
Rosin e e e free. 
Saccharum Saturni . - 010 0 
Sago ° ° - cwt.|. 0 1 0 
Sal Ammoniac e e e free. 
Salep or Salop . free. 
Salt . ‘ ‘ free. 
Santa Maria Wood e free. 
Sapan Wood e e free. 
Satin Wood e free. 
Saunders, Red, White, or Yellow. free. 
Sausages or Puddings « ° - 0 8 
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-— 138 The Tariff and New Customs Duties. 
| of : Rates of Duty. 
Of or from Of and from 
ARTICLES. Foreign | British 
i Countries. | Possessions. 
£8 8 d. 
Scaleboards - cwt.} 110 0} 110 O 
Seeds, Acorns e e@ free. free 
Aniseed e e e free, free. 
Canary . e e . e e bush. - 0 4 0 0 2 0 
Carrot . - ewt./-010 0} 0 5 O 
Clover . ° - cewt.} 010 0; 0 5 O 
Colchicum e e e e free. free, 
Cole e e e free. free. 
Coriander .. 7 free, free. 
Croton e e e free. free. 
Flax e e ° free. free. 
Forest e free. free. 
Garden, unenumerated, nor otherwise charged 
with duty . free. free. 
Grass, of all sorts, not ticularly enumerated, 
or otherwise charged with duty - ewt.} 0 5 0} 0 2 6 
Hemp e e e e free. free. 
Leek . - ewt.} 1 0 0} 010 
Linseed e e e free. free. 
Lucern . ° - 0 5 0} 0 5 0 
Millet e e e e free. free 
Mustard 0 1 3} 0 0 6 
Onion . - cwt.} 1 0) 010 O 
Parsley . ° * free. free. 
Shrub or Tree e e e free. free. 
Trefoil . - ewt.| 0 5 0 2 G6 
Worm . free. free. 
All Seeds unenumerated, commonly used for 
oil ° free. free. 
other Seeds not articularly enumerated or 


described, nor otherwise charged with duty | 10 percent.) 5 per cent. 

Senna free. 

Ships to be broken up with their tackle, appparel, 
and furniture (except sails), viz. :— 

Foreign Ships or Vessels © | 25percent.| 25 percent. 

Foreign Ships broken up . | 10percent.! 10 percent. 
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The Turiff and New Customs Duties. 


ARTICLES. 


Ships—continued, 

British Ships or Vessels entitled to be regis- 
tered as such, and not having been built in 
the United Kingdom 

Shumac . 
Silk, Knubs or Husks of Silk, “and Waste Silk . 

Dyed, viz. Singles or Tram. Ib. 
Organzine or Crape Silk - Ib. 

Manufactures of Silk, 

any other material, the produce of Euro 
viz., Silk or Satin, plain. 
Or, and at option of officers of Customs 

Silk, figured or brocaded . ° - Ib. 
Or, and at option of officers of Customs. 

Gauze, plain . 
Or, and at option of officers of ‘Customs . 

Gauze, figured or brocaded - Ib. 
Or, and at the option of officers of Customs 

Crape, plain . - Ib. 
Or, and at option of officers of Customs. 

Crape, figured ° lb. 
Or, and at option of officers of ‘Customs : 

Velvet, plain . : lb. 
Or, and at option of officers of ‘Customs . 

Velvet, figured Ib. 
Or, and at option of officers of Customs. 

Ribbons, embossed or figured with velvet 1b. 
Or, and at option of officers of Customs. 
And further, if mixed with gold, silver, or 

other metals, in addition to the above 
rates, when the duty is not charged ac- 
cording to value ° . - Ib. 

Fancy Silk Net, or Tricot . ‘ - Ib. 

Plain Silk Lace or Net, called Tulle sq. yd. 

Manufactures of Silk, or of Silk mixed with 
any other material, not particularly enume- 
rated or otherwise charged with duty ° 

Millinery or Silk, or of which the greater part 

of the material i is of silk, viz., 


Turbans or Caps’. each 
Hats and Bonnets . e each 
Dresses . each 


Or, and at option of officers of Customs . 
Manufactures of Silk, or of Silk and any other 
material and articles of the same, wholly or 
in part made up, not particularly enume- 
rated or otherwise charged with duty sm 


or of Silk mixed with |. 
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Rates of Duty. 
Of or from | Of and from 
Foreign British 
Countries. | Possessions 
£8 d| £8. d. 
free. free. 
free. free. 
free. free. 
free. free. 
free. free. 
020); 010 
02 0} 01 0 
ll 0 
per cent. 
015 0 
30per cent. 
017 0 
30 per cent. 
17 6 
30 per cent. 
016 0 
30 per cent. 
018 0 
30 per cent. 
1 2 0 
30 per cent. 
17 6 
30 per cent. 
017 0 
30 per cent. 
010 0 
1 4 0 
01 4 
30 per cent.) percent. 
015 0; 015 0 
15 0; 15 0 
210 0; 210 0 
40 per cent.) 40 per cent. 
3 percent. 30 perce 
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The Tariff and New Customs Duties. 


Rates of Duty. 


5 Ofor from | Of and from 
Countries. | Possessions. 


£ 8s, d| s. d. 
Silkworm Gut . 20 per cent.| 20 per ceut. 
Skins, Furs, Pelts, and Tails, “or pieces of Skins, 
raw or undressed, unenumerated « ° free. 
Skins, Furs, Pelts, and Tails, or. pieces of Skin, 
tanned, curried, dressed, unenumerated free. 
Articles manufactured of Skins or Furs - | 20 percent. 
Smalts e e cwt, 0 10 9 
Soap, hard . cwt.} 110 0 
Naples e cwt, 2 16 0 
Spa Ware . ° 15 per cent. 
Specimens of Minerals or Fossils, and all Speci- 
mens illustrative of natural history  . free. 
Speckled Wood . free. 
Spelter or Zinc ; Cruile, i in cakes free. 
Rolled, but not otherwise manufactured free. 
Manufactures of 10 per cent. 
Spermaceti, fine . ° 25 per cent. 
From and after 1st Jan. 1849 . 
Spirits or strong Waters of all sorts, viz., 

For every gallon of such Spirits or strong Waters 
of any strength not exceeding the strength of 
proof by Sykes’s hydrometer, and so in pro- 
portion for any greater or less strength than 
the strength of proof, and for any greater or 
less quantity than a gallon, viz., 

Not being Spirits or strong Waters the produce 
of any Brit. Possn, in America, or any Brit. | 
Possn. within the limits of the E. 1. Co.’s 
charter, and not being sweetened spirits or 
spirits mixed with any article, so that the 
degree of strength thereof cannot be exactly 
ascertained by such hydrometer . gallon 

Spirits or strong Waters, the produce of any 
Brit. Possn. in America, not being sweetened 
spirits, or spirits so mixed as aforesaid, 

gallon 

Rum, the produce of any. Brit. Possn, within 
the limits of the E. I. Co.’s charter, not being 
sweetened spirits, or spirits so mixed as afore- 
said, in regard to which the conditions of 
4 Vict. c. 5, have or shall have been iilon 

on 

Rum Shrub, however sweetened, the prodie 
of and imported from such possessions, 1n 
regard to which the conditions of 4 Vict. 
c. 8, have or shall have been fulfilled, or 
the produce of and imported from any Brit. 
Possn. in America .. « gallon 
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The Tariff and New Customs Duties. 


ARTICLES. 


Rates of Duty. 


Of or from 
Foreign 
Countries. 


Of and from 
British 
Possessions. 


Spirits—continued. 

Spirits or strong Waters, the produce of any 
Brit, Possn. within the limits of the E.I. Co.'s 
charter, except Rum, in regard to which the 
conditions of 4 Vic. c. 8, have or shall have 
been fulfilled, not being sweetened spirits or 
spirits so mixed as aforesaid . - gallon 

Spirits, Cordials, or strong Waters, not being 
the produce of any Brit, Possn. in America, 
nor any Brit. Possn. within the limits of’ the 
E. I. Co.’s charter, in regard to which the 
conditions of 4 Vic. c.8, have or shall have 
been fulfilled, sweetened or mixed with any 
article, so that the degree of strength thereof 
cannot be exactly ascertained by Sykes’s 
hydrometer, and perfumed spirits to be used 
as perfumery only - gallon 

Strong Waters, except Rum Shrub, being the 
produce of ‘any Brit. Possn. in America, or 
of any Brit. Possn. qualified as aforesaid, 
sweetened or mixed with any article as afore- 
said e e 

Cordials and Liqueurs, except Rum Shrub, 
being the produce of any Brit. Possn, in 
America, or of any Brit. Possn. within the 
limits of the E. I. Co.’s charter, in regard to 
which the conditions of 4 Vict. c.8, have or 
shall have been fulfilled, sweetened or mixed 
with any article, so that the degree of strength 
thereof cannot be ascertained by Sykes’s hy- 
drometer . e gallon 

Squills, dried and notdried . 
Starch, Gum of, torrified or calcined, commonly 
called British Gum . cwt. 
Steel, Manufactures of ° 
Unwrought . 
Stones, in lumps not in any manner hewn, Slate 
and Marble in rough blocks or slabs, Lime- 
stone, Flin Stones, Felspar, and Stones for 
potter’s use, Pebble Stones, Stone to be used 

for the purpose of lithography. 

In Blocks, shaped or rough scalped_ 

Stone and Slate, hewn ton 

Marble, sawn, in slabs, or otherwise manufac- 
tured . cwt. 


gallon 


£. s. d. 


£.s. d. 


015 0 


- 


| ie 
110 0] 110 0 
hel 
1 0 
ee 09 0 
free. _ free. 
free. * free. 
010 0] 0 5 0 
015 0| 015 0 
free. free. 
15 per cent, | 15 percent. 
free. free. at 
free, free. 
free. free. 
free, fr ee, 
010 0; 01 0 
030/016 


The Tariff and New Customs Duties. 


ARTICLES. 


Rates of Duty. 


Of or from 
Foreign 
Countries. 


Of and from 
British 
Possessions. 


Straw or Grass for plaiting . 
Succades, including all Fruits and Vegetables 
preserved i in sugar . 


Sugar.* 
ivum. See Brimstone. 


Sweet Wood 


Talc e e e 
Tamarinds ‘ ° Ib, 
Tapioca e e e cwt. 
are e e e 


Teeth, viz., Elephant, Sea Cow, Sea Horse, or 


Verde . 
Thread, not otherwise enumerated or described 7 
Tiles e e e 
Tin, Ore and Regulus of 
In Blocks, Ingots, Bars, or Slabs | . cwt. 
Manufactures of, not otherwise enumerated, 
Manufactured, ‘or Cigars - Ib. 
Stalks and Flour of . - Ib. 


Manufactured in the United Kingdom, at or 
within two miles of any port into which To- 
bacco may be imported, made into Shag, 
Roll, or Carrot Tobacco, drawback upon 
exportation or shipment as stores 


the Ib. 2s, 
Tobacco Pipes of clay . 


Tornsal . 
Tortoiseshell or Turtle Shell, ‘unmanufactured . 


£.s. d. 
free. 


00 6 
free. 
free. 


free. 


ooo 
oww 


3 
0 
l 
free. 
free, 
free. 
free. 
021 
free, 


“free, 
15 per cent. 
free. 

free, 

free. 

free. 
10 per cent. 
10 per cent. 

free. 

0 6 0 
15 per cent. 
0 0 6 
free. 
0 3 0 
°0 6 
0 9 0 
prohibited. 


15 per cent. 
010 0 

free, 

free, 


* The duties on sugar are given inthe Atstract of 8 Vic. c. 5, p. 147-8. 


£. s. d. 
free. 


00 1 


free. 


free. 

15 per cent. 
free. 
free. 
free. 
free. 

5 per cent. 
5 per cent, 
free. 

3 0 

5 per cent, 
0 6 


09 0 
prohibited. 


15 per cent. 
0 2 6 
free. 

free. 
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The Tariff and New Customs Duties. 


ARTICLES, 


Rates of Duty. 


Of or from 
Foreign 
Countries. 


Of and from 
British 
Possessions. 


Toys, excepting Toy and Hand Mirrors, on which 
the plate glass duty will be levied 


Truffles e e e lb. 


Tumery, not otherwise described ° 


Turpentine, not being of cena value than 15s. 
per cwt. 


Above L5s. value per cwt. 

Of Venice, = or Cyprus 
Ultra Marine e e 
Vanelloes e e lb. 
Varnish, not otherwise described 
Vases, ancient, not of stone or wood ° ° 


Vegetables, viz., all Vegetables not enumerated or 


Vermilion e e e 
Vinegar e e e tun 
Waf ers e e lb, 


Walnut Wood . ° 
Watches of Gold, Silver, or other Metal ° ° 
Water, Cologne, the flask (30 containing not 
more than one gallon) . 


Mineral Water e e 

In any degree bleached. 

Myrtle Wax e e e 

Weld 


Whales’ Fins, British taking, and imported direct 

from the fishery, or from any British Possn., 

Otherwise taken 

Foreign taking, and “not probibited after Ist 


Jan. 1847. 
Whipcord . Tb 
Wine, the roduce of the C. of Good Hope or its 


dependencies, and imported. direct - gall. 
French e e . 


£. s. d. 


10 per cent. 


0 1 0 
free. 
free. 


15 percent. 


free. 
0 5 0 
15 percent. 
free, 


5 per cent. 


010 
0 5 0 


10 per cent. 


free. 
4 4 0 


003 
0 0 6 
free. 


10 per cent.| 


010 
free. 
free. 
free. 
free. 


-15 per cent. 


free. 
free. 


free. 
20 per cent. 


free. 
0 0 6 


0 5 6 


£. 8. 


10 per cent. 


01 0 
free. 
free. 


15 per cent. 


free. 
0 2 0 
free. 


05 0 
free. 


free. 
0 5 


15 per cent. 


free, 


2 10 pr. cnt. 


01 0 
05 0 


10 per cent. 


free. 
440 


003 


0 0 6 
free. 


10 per cent. 


15 per cent. 
free, 
free. 


free, 
20 per cent. 


free. 
0 0 6 | 


029 
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The Tariff and New Customs Duties. 


Rates of Duty. 


_| Of and from 
British 
Possessions. 


| (The full duties on wine are drawn back 
upon ——— or shipment as 

stores, 
Lees, subject to the same duty as wine, but.no 
drawback is allowed on the lees of wine ex- 


ported. 
Woad 


e e 


Timber and Woods not otherwise charged, viz., 
Timber or Woods, not being deals, battens, boards, 
staves, handspikes, oars, lathwood, or other 
timber or wood, sawn, split, or otherwise 
dressed, except hewn, and not being timber 

or wood otherwise charged with duty, 
the ld. of 50 cubic ft. 
Deals, battens, boards, or.other timber or wood, 
sawn or split, and not otherwise charged with 
duty . ° . ld. of 50 cubic ft. 
Staves ° ‘ ld. of 50 cubic ft. 


Staves not exceeding 72 inches in length, nor 7 | 


inches in breadth, nor 3} inches in thickness 
Birch, hewn, not exc. 3 fet in length, nor exc, 
8 in. , imported for the sole purpose of 
barrels for the of the 
fisheries 
Firewood . ° the fathom of 216 cubic ft. 
Handspikes, not exc. 7 feet in length e 120 
Exc. 7 feet in length . ° - 120 
Knees, under 5 in. sq. _ « 120 
5 in. and 8 in. - 120 
Lathwood . e the fathom of 216 cubic ft. 
Oars 120 


Spars or Poles, under 22 ft. length, and under 4 
in. diameter 120 


22 feet length and upwards, and under 4 in. 
diameter. - 120 


Of all lengths, 4 in. and under. 63 in. diameter, 
120 

Spokes for wheels, not exc. 2 ft. length . 1000 
Exc, 2ft.length e - 1000 


Booo 
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( ARTICLES. Of or from 
Foreign 
Countries. 
£. s., 
W ine—continued. 
Canary . . gall,| 0 5 6 
Madeira. «© gall.| 0 5 6 
0 5 6 
hee 
Woop. 
15 
i 112 0| 0 2 0 
18 0| 0 20 
free. free. 
free. free. 
a 0 
1 
2 
0 
2 
2 
7 
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2 
4 
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The Tariff and New Customs Duties . 


ARTICLES. 


Rates of Duty. 


Of or from 
Foreign 
Countries. 


Of and from 
British 
Possessions. 


Wood for shipbuilding, previously admitted at 
the same duty as Teak . 

Wastewood, viz., Billetwood or Brushwood, used 
for the purposes of stowage . . 

Wood planed, or otherwise dressed or prepared 
for use, and not particularly enumerated, 
nor otherwise charged with duty, 

per cubic foot 

Maple, being furniture wood 

New Zealand Wood, being furniture wood . 


£. s. d. 


free. 


7hd., & 10 
per cent. 


free. 
free. 


s. d. 


free. 


5 per cent.| 5s. per cent. 


Od. and 
5 per cent. 


free, 
free, 


Or, in lieu of the duties imposed upon wood by the load according to the 
cubic coutent, the importer may have the option, at the time of passing 
the first entry, of entering battens, batten ends, boards, deals, deal 
ends and plank, by tale, if of or from foreign countries, according to 


the fullowing dimensions, viz.— 


Rates of Duty. 
Not above Not above |Above 1} Inch 
7 Inches 1jInch_ | andnotabove 
in Width. | in Thickness. 29inThickness 
Battens and Batten Ends :—. £. 8s. & a 
Not above 6 ft. in length . 120 11010) 3 1 7. 
Above 6and not above 9 ft. long, 120 ee 262; 412 5 
Above 9 and not above 12 ft. long, 
120 ee 317) 6 3 2 
Above 12 and not above 15 ft. long, 
120 oe 317 0| 714 0 
Above 15 and not above 18 ft. long, 
120 a 412 5; 9 410 
Above 18 and not above 21 ft. long, 
120 9/1015 7 


Not above 
° 94 Inches 
Boards, Deals, Deal Ends, & Plank : —_— 
Not above 6 ft. in length - 120 ne 
Above 6 and not above 9ft. long, 120 we. 
Above 9 and not above 12 ft. long, 
120 ee 
Above 12 and not above 15 ft. long, 
120 
Above 15 and not above 18 ft. long, 
120 


Above 18 and not above 21 ft. long, 


5 7 


Not above 
14 Inch 
in Thickness. 


29 5 
314 1 


418 10 
6 3 6 
7 8 3 


Above 14Inch 
and not above 
3zinThickness 


4 18 10 
7 8 3 


917 8 
12 7 1 
14 16 6 


81211 


H 


17 511 
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The Tariff and New Customs Duties. 


Rates of Duty. 


Above 94 Inch! Not above Above 14 Inch 
and notabove 14 Inc and not above 
Wood—continued. 114 in Width. in Thickness.|3}inThickness 
£ sd). £ 8. 


Not above 6 ft. in length . the 120 5 19 


Above 9 & not above 12 ft. long, 120 oe 
Above 12 and not above 15 ft. long, 
120 ee 14 19 
Above 15 and not above 18 ft. long, 
120 oe 8 19 17 18 
Above 18 and not above 21 ft. long, 
120 10 9 4) 20 18 


11 19 


Above 6 and not above 9 ft. long, 120 e« / 3 19 
| 
| 


Rates of Duty. 


ARTICLES. _ Ofor from | Of and from 
Foreign British 
Countries. | Possessions. 


£. 8s £. 8. 
free. free. 
free. free. 
free. free. 
free. free. 
free, free. 
free. free. 
free. free. 
free. free. 


Wool; Alpaca and the llama tribe. 
Cut and combed . ° 
Cony . 
Cotton, or waste of cotton wool 
Goats, or Hair . 


Sheep or Lambs’ Wool. 
Woollens ; Manufactures of Wool, not being 
goats’ wool, or of wool mixed with cotton, 
not particularly enumerated or described, not 
otherwise charged with duty . ° 15 percent.| 5 percent. 
Articles or Manufactures of Wool, not being 
goats’ wool, or of wool mixed with cotton, 
wholly or in part made up, not otherwise 
charged with duty 20 per cent.| 10 per cent. 
Yam; Cable. ° ewt.} 0 3 0; 0 3 0 
Camel, or Mohair ° free. free, 
Raw Linen. 


Worsted 
Zaffre 
Zebra Wood. 
Goods, Wares, and Merchandise, being either in 

part or wholly manufactured, and not being 
enumerated or described, not otherwise charg- 

ed with duty, and not prohibited to be im- 
rted into or used in Great Britain or Ireland | 20 per cent.| 20 per cent. 

Goods unenumerated, not being either in part or 
wholly manufactured, not enumerated or 
prohibited . free. fr ee, 


Dutizs of Customs payable on Goods the Produce of the United Kingdom, 
exported to Foreign Countries, 


Coals, Culm, or Cinders, in a foreign ship . . «ton | 0 4 0 


lb. 00 6 0 0 6 
free. free. 
free. * free. 
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PART II. 


THE LEGISLATION, STATISTICS, PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, 
AND CHRONICLE OF 1845. 


VIII.—ABSTRACTS OF IMPORTANT PUBLIC ACTS 


PASSED IN THE FIFTH SESSION OF THE FOURTEENTH PARLIAMENT OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


SUGAR DUTIES. 
[8 Victoria, c. 5.—24th April, 1845. | 


An Act for granting to Her Majesty, until the fifth day of July, One thousand 


eight hundred and forty-six, certain Duties on Sugar imported into the 
United Kingdom. 


The duties imposed by the 7 & 8 Vict. cap. 28 are repealed, and the fol- 
lowing are substituted :— 


Per Cwt, 
On sugar and molasses, the growth and produce of any British £ 8. d. 
a in America, or of any British possession within the 
imits of the East India Company's Charter, into which the 


importation of foreign sugar is prohibited, and imported from 
thence : 


Double refined sugar, or sugar equal in quality to double 


White clayed sugar, or sugar rendered by any process equal 
in quality to white clayed, not being refined ° . 

Brown sugar, being Muscovado or clayed, or any other 
sugar, not being equal in quality to white clayed . 


white . ° e ° 15 


On sugar the growth and produce of any other British possession 
within the limits of the East India Company's Charter : 


White clayed sugar, or sugar rendered by any process equal 

in quality to white clayed, not being retined ‘ - li 
Brown sugar, being Muscovado or clayed, or any other sugar 

not being equal in quality to white clayed . 


18 8 


On sugar the growth and produce of China, Java, or Manilla, or 
of any foreign country the sugars of which Her Majesty in 
Council shall have declared, or may hereafter declare, to be 
admissible as not being the produce of slave labour, and which 
shall be imported into the United Kingdom either from the 
country of its growth or from some British possession, having 
first’ been imported into such British possession from the 
country of its growth : ; 

White clayed sugar, or sugar rendered by any process equal 
in quality to white clayed, not being refined . - | 8 0 
H 2 
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Brown sugar, being Muscovado or clayed, or any other sugar 
not being equal in quality to white clayed . 


On all other sugars and molasses, not otherwise charged with 
duty : 


Brown, or Muscovado, or clayed sugar, not being refined 
Candy, brown . e e e 
Candy, white . . e 


And so in proportion for any greater or less quantity than a hundred weight. 

Clauses 2 to 9 give power to Her Majesty, by order in Council, to declare 
the sugars of foreign countries to be admissible, as not being the produce of 
slave labour, and also as being the produce of countries entitled, under 
treaties of reciprocity, to the privileges of the most favoured nations, as well 
as to admit the sugar and molasses of British possessions within the East 
India Company’s Charter at the lower rates of duty, upon proof of the im- 
portation of foreign sugars being prohibited therein, and prescribe the various 
certificates and declarations required on the entry of the sugars for home 
consumption. 

§ 10 repeals the rates of bounties on exportation granted by the Acts 
3 & 4 Wm. IV.c. 58, 1 & 2 Vict.c. 33, and 7 & 8 Vict. c. 28, and substi- 


tutes the following 
er 


Upon double refined sugar, or sugar equal in quality todouble £. s. d. 
Upon other refined sugar, in loaf, complete and whole, or lum 
duly refined, having been perfectly clarified, and iecakl 
dried in the stove, and being of an uniform whiteness through- 
out, or such sugar pounded, crashed, or broken . ° - O17 0 
Upon bastard or refined sugar, broken in pieces, or being ground 
or powdered sugar, pounded, crashed, or broken .« ° - O14 0 


The duties under this Act are, by § 11, directed to be collected and 
applied according to the provisions of the 3 & 4 Wm. IV. c. 56 and 58. 

The Commissioners of Customs are directed to provide samples of white 
clayed and other sugars, which are to be standards for the regulation of the 
importation duties. 

All orders in Council are to be published, and Jaid before Parliament, 
within six weeks, if sitting ; if not, within six weeks after their assembling. 


GLASS DUTIES. 
[8 Victoria, c. 6.—24th April, 1845.] 
An Act to repeal the Duties and Laws of Excise on Glass. 


This Act repeals all the various statutes so far as they relate to the manu- 
facture of and Excise duty on glass, except as to arrears and penalties, and 
empowers the Treasury to grant an allowance, under certain regulations, in 
respect of the duties on the stock on hand; but glass which has been ex- 
ported, and on which a drawback has been received, is not to be re-imported 
without the repayment of such drawback. 
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EXPORT DUTIES. 
[8 Victoriw, c. 7.—24th April, 1845.] 


An Act to repeal the Duties of Customs due upon the Exportation of certain 
Goods from the United Kingdom. 


By this Act the duties on the export of cement stone and flint, clay and 
china-stone, coals, culm, and cinders, are wholly repealed. 


BASTARDY. 
[8 Victorie, c. 10.—8th May, 1845.] 
An Act to make certain provisions for proceedings in Bastardy. 

The first clause declares all proceedings under the forms of the previous 
Act (7 & 8 Vict. c. 101) to be valid. The second enables the mother, 
where the order has been quashed for defect in form, to apply again within 
six months. The third prescribes the form of the recognizance to be given 
by the putative father in cases of appeal, and the fourth as to the mode of 
proceeding in cases of application by women who are pregnant. By § 5 
the putative father may abandon his appeal, on doing which his recog- 
nizances are not to be estreated. The mother of the bastard child (§ 6) is 
to be examined, and such evidence as she may produce, by the court of 
quarter-sessions, on appeal against the order in bastardy ; but no order is to 
be confirmed unless the evidence of the mother be corroborated by other tes- 
timony to the satisfaction of the justices; and the parties (§ 7) may be heard 
by counsel or attorney. In default of sufficient distress (§ 8) within the 
jurisdiction of the justices, the father may be committed to prison. By § 9 
the magistrates of police-courts are empowered to act alone in cases of bas- 
tardy. The other three clauses are declaratory of the meaning of the terms 
used, &c. A number of schedules of forms to be used in the proceedings 


are appended. 


CUSTOMS (IMPORT DUTIES). 
[8 Victoria, c. 12.—8th May, 1845.] 
An Act to alter and amend certain Duties of Customs. 


This Act repeals the duties on importation of a number of articles, and 
reduces the duty on several others, of which a list will be found at page 122. 
By § 4 the value of goods entered inwards is directed to be stated in the 
entry, and attested by the importer. 


SUGAR (EXCISE DUTIES). 
[8 Victoria, c. 13.—8th May, 1845.] 


An Act to repeal the Duties of Excise on Sugar manufactured in the United 
Kingdom, and to impose other Duties in lieu thereof. 


By this Act the duty imposed by 7 Wm. IV., and 1 Vict. c. 57, of 24s. 
per cwt., and by the 3 & 4 Vict. c. 57, of the same amount of duty on 
sugar manufactured from beet-root, is repealed, and a duty of 14s. per cwt. is 
substituted. The new duty to be levied in the same manner as other Excise 
duties, and under the powers of the Excise Acts. 
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AUCTION DUTIES. 
[8 Victoria, c. 15.—8th May, 1845.] 


An Act to repeal the Duties of Excise on Sales by Auction, and to impose a 
new Duty on the Licence to be taken out by all Auctioneers in the United 
Kingdom. 
$ 1 repeals the 5 Geo. IV. c. 81, the 43 Geo. III. c. 69, the 45 Geo. III. 

c. 30, the 54 Geo. IIT. c. 82, and the 55 Geo, III. c. 142, as far as regards 

the duty payable upon sales by auction. 

§ 2 declares a licence to be necessary for carrying on the business of an 
auctioneer, for which the sum of 102. is to be paid; the duty so raised-(§ 3) 
is to be under the management of the Commissioners of Excise, and to be 
recoverable under the powers of the existing Excise Acts; and the licence 
(§ 4) is to be renewed ten days at least before the expiration thereof, on the 
5th of July in every year, under the penalty of 100/. for omitting so to do, 
and carrying on the business of an auctioneer without such licence. 

§ 5 exempts certain sales from the necessity of being conducted by a 
licensed auctioneer. Goods and chattels under a distress for less than 20/. 
for rent or tithes, or under the provisions of the Small Debts Acts for Ireland 
and Scotland, of the 6 Geo, IV. c. 48, the 6 & 7 Wm. IV. c. 75, the 7 Wm. 
IV. and 1 Vict. c. 43, and the 7 Wm. IV. and 1 Vict. c. 41, and any other 
existing Act by which a like exemption has been granted, 

By § 6 it is provided that no separate licence shall be required to sell 
plate or other articles, 

Before the commencement of an auction the auctioneer (§ 7) is to suspend 
or affix in some conspicuous part of the room a ticket or board, containing 
his full Christian and surname, and place of residence ; and shall produce 
his licence to (§ 8) or deposit 10/. with any officer of Excise or Customs, or 
Stamps and Taxes, who may demand its production, in default whereof he 
may be arrested at the termination of the sale, and conveyed before one of 
Her Majesty's justices of the peace, who shall thereupon, on proof of the 
offence, commit him to prison for any time not exceeding one calendar 
month, and this imprisonment is not to affect any proceedings for the penalty 
incurred for selling without a licence. On the production, within a week, of 
the licence, the deposit of 10/. is to be returned by the officer. 


COMPANIES CLAUSES CONSOLIDATION. 
[8 Victorie, c. 16.—8th May, 1845.] 


An Act for consolidating in one Act certain provisions usually inserted in Acts 
with respect to the constitution of Companies incorporated for carrying on 
Undertakings of a public nature. 


The first section is prospective, and declares this Act to apply to all Com- 
panies incorporated by Acts to be passed hereafter. 

§§ 2 and 3 give the interpretation of words used in the Act; and § 4 de- 
clares that in all legal instruments it shall be sufficient to designate this Act 
by the title of ‘the Companies Clauses Consolidation Act.’ 

In any future Act in which it may be convenient to incorporate any por- 
tion of this Act, it is declared ({ 4) that it shall be sufficient to enact that 
the clauses and provisions of this Act referring to the matter proposed to be 
incorporated, shall be incorporated with such Act, and, except where ex- 
pressly varied, such clauses shall be construed as a part of this Act. 

§) 6 to 13 relate to the distribution of the capital. § 6 provides that the 
capital shall be divided into shares, numbered from one onward. § 7 de- 
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clares the shares to be personal estate. By § 8, every subscriber having paid 
the required amount, or otherwise become entitled to a share, to be deemed a 
shareholder, and his name to be entered on the register hereafter mentioned. 
§ 9 enacts that an alphabetical registry is to be kept, in which every share, 
with the surnames or corporate names, and the amount of subscriptions paid, 
are to be entered, such registry to be authenticated by the common seal of 
the Company, such authentication to take place at the first meeting of the 
Company, and so from time to time at each ordinary meeting; in addition 
to such registry, an address book (§ 9) is to be kept, each shareholder to 
have the power of inspecting such book gratis, and to have copies of the whole 
or any part at the rate of sixpence for every hundred words. § 11 declares 
that the Company, on demand, shall cause a certificate of proprietorship to 
any shareholder, to be given according to a prescribed form, at a charge not 
exceeding half-a-crown, such certificate (§ 12) to be primd facie evidence, 
pel this certificate (§ 13) may be renewed, if worn out or lost, at a similar 
charge. 

§§ 14 to 20 relate to the transfer of shares, By § 14 any shareholder may 
sell or transfer his shares by deed duly stamped according to a form given ; 
such transfer (§ 15) is to be entered in a book called Registry of Trausfers ; 
the secretary shall endorse such entry on the deed of transfer, giving, on de- 
mand, a certificate of such transfer, for the whole of which a sum not ex- 
ceeding half-a-crown may be charged ; until the transfer has been so deli- 
vered to the secretary, the vendor is held liable to all calls, and the purchaser 
is not to be entitled to any share of the profits: no transfer (§ 16) can be 
made till all the calls due on each share have been paid ; the transfer-books 
(§ 17) may be closed, if no period is specially provided, for fourteen days 
previous to each ordinary meeting; and a day may be fixed for closing 
the same, giving seven days’ notice thereof by public advertisement ; and any 
transfer made while the books are closed, shall, as between the Company 
and the shareholder, but not otherwise, be considered as made subsequent 
to such ordinary meeting; every share transmitted by other means than 
transfer (by death, marriage, insolvency, &c.), is to be authenticated (§ 18) 
by a declaration of the manner in which such share has been acquired, made 
and signed before a justice or a master in Chancery, the declaration to be 
left with the secretary, who shall enter the name of the person in the register, 
and for such entry to be paid the sum prescribed ; or if no sum has been pre- 
scribed, then any sum not exceeding five shillings: if the transmission has 
been by will or intestacy, or the marriage of female shareholder, the declara- 
tion (§ 19) must contain a copy of the register of the marriage, or of the 
probate of the will or the letters of administration, or an official extract from 
them ; and by § 20 the Company are released from seeing to the execution 
of any trust, and the receipt of one of the party named in the register is to 
be considered a sufficient receipt. 

§ 21 to 28 relate to the Payment of Calls, § 21 enacts that the sub- 
scriptions are to be paid when called for; § 22 enables the company to 
make calls according to the provisions of their respective acts, giving 
twenty-one days’ notice of each call; §§ 23 and 24 declare the shareholder 
liable to pay interest, if the payment is neglected, on the day when the call 
is due, and enable the company to allow interest on payment of subscrip- 
tious before a call has been made; § 25 empowers the company to sue for 
the amount of calls due, with the interest on them; and (§ 26) in such 
action it is necessary ouly to declare that the defendant is the bolder of one 
or more shares, and is indebted to the company, without setting forth the 
special matter ; on the trial (§ 27) it shall be sufficient to prove the de- 

fendant a shareholder, and that the call was made and due notice given, 
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without proving the appointment of the directors who made the call, or any 
other matter, the only defence being that notice was not given, or that the 
call exceeds the prescribed amount, or that the prescribed interval between 
two calls had not elapsed, or that calls amounting to more than the sum 
prescribed in one year had been made; the production of the register 
(§ 28) to be primd facie evidence of the defendant being a shareholder. 


Fy §§ 29 to 35 regulate proceedings in cases of Nonpayment of Calls. After 
Hy the expiration of two months (§ 29), the directors may declare shares for- 
39 ‘feited on which the calls are unpaid, whether they have sued for the amount 
Ac or not ; but notice of forfeiture (§ 30) is to be given before such declaration 
bi is made, by post if the direction is known, and if not, in the Gazette ;_the 


declaration of forfeiture (§ 31) must be confirmed at a general meeting, 
which may direct such shares to be sold or otherwise disposed of; the di- 
rectors may then (§ 32) sell such share either by private contract or public 
k auction, and if more than one, either together or separately. There must be 
ap a declaration before a justice or a master in Chancery (§ 33) that the call 
was made, the notice given, default of payment made, and the forfeiture de- 
clared and confirmed, and such declaration and the receipt of the treasurer to 
by be a good title to the purchaser of such share, discharged from all calls 
| made prior to the purchase; but the company (§ 34) are not to sell more 
tei shares than are sufficient for the payment of the calls due; and on payment 

th of the calls, with ititerest, before the sale (§ 35), the shares are to revert to 
Bis ‘the holder to whom they belonged. 


A The Remedies of Creditors against the Shareholders are contained in 
+] §§ 36 and 37. By § 36, if execution shall have been issued against the 
property of the company, and there be not effects to satisfy the levy, such 


execution may be issued against any of the shareholders to the amount of 
19 their shares respectively not then paid up, but only on an order of the court 
Ti in which the previous proceedings had been taken, and the person entitled 
Ve to such execution may inspect tle register of shareholders without fee, for 

i the purpose of ascertaining the shareholders; if any shareholder, however 


i E S 37), under such execution, shall have paid more than the amount then 
Pe ue in respect of calls, he is to be reimbursed by the directors from the 
14. funds of the company. 

§§ 38 to 60 relate to the Borrowing of Money and the conversion of Loans 
4 into capital. As these matters can only be effected, under legal advice, by 
15 means of legal instruments, it is not necessary to give the clauses in detail. 
ui § 61 empowers the company, with the consent of three-fifths of the votes 
Aaa of the shareholders, in person or by proxy, at a general meeting, of which 
aa due notice shall have been given, to convert or consolidate the whole or any 
part of their shares into a general capital stock, to be divided among the 
shareholders according to their respective interests; the proprietors of such 
stock are empowered by § 62 to transfer the same, an entry thereof being 
made by the company, for which a charge may be made not exceeding 
half-a-crown ; and a register book (§ 63) is to be kept, to be accessible at 
all reasonable times to the share or stock holders. The proprietors of the 
stock are declared by § 64 entitled to the dividends on the profits of the 
undertaking according to their relative amounts, and to the same privileges 
and advantages as would have been possessed by shareholders to the same 
amount. 

All money raised, whether by subscription or by loan, is to be applied 
(8 65) first, in paying all expenses incurred in obtaining the special Act, 
and, secondly, in carrying the purposes of the Act into execution. 
 §§ 66 to 141 regulate the General Meetings and their power, the appoint- 
ment of auditors, the keeping of accounts, and other matters of detail. 
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§ 142 declares that where any damages, costs, or expenses are directed to 
be paid under this or the special Act, and the method of ascertaining the 
amount and of enforcing payment is not otherwise provided for, the amount 
shall be ascertained by two justices, and if not paid within seven days, the 
amount to be recovered by distress on the goods of the company or other 
party, under warrant from the justices; and if sufficient goods of the com- 

‘pany cannot be found (§ 143) by distress against the treasurer, giving him 
seven days’ previous notice, who may reimburse himself out of any moneys 
coming under his control, or may sue the company. §§ 145 and 146 enact 
that short particulars of the offences for which penalties are inflicted by the 
bye-laws are to be printed or painted on a board, so as to be conspicuous at 
the principal places of business of the company; and inflict a penalty not 
exceeding 5/. and costs for defacing or pulling down such notices. The 
other clauses to § 158, relating to penalties and recovery of damages, possess 
nothing peculiar. §$ 159 and 160 give the power of appeal from the convic- 
tion of justices, and empower the quarter sessions to decide on such appeal. 

Copies of the special Act are to be kept, and allowed to be inspected 
(§ 161), at all the principal places of business; and where the works are 

‘not confined to one town or place, copies are also to be deposited in the office 
of the clerk of the peace of the county, or the town-clerk of the county 
or town to which, or within one mile of which, the works may extend, 
under the provisions of the 7 Wm. IV. and 1 Vict. c. 83, for compelling 
clerks of the peace and others to take custody of such documents as are di- 
rected to be deposited with them by Parliament. The penalty on the com- 
pany for the neglect of so depositing the Act (§ 162) is 20/. for every such 
offence, and 5/. per day for every day during which it is so neglected. This 
Act (§ 163) does not extend to Scotland ; but for the purpose of recovering 
calls due from persons residing there, § 164 empowers the company to pro- 
ceed against them under the powers of the following Act (c. 17). 


‘COMPANIES CLAUSES CONSOLIDATION (SCOTLAND). 
[8 Victoria, c. 17.—8th May, 1845.] 
An Act for consolidating in one Act certain Provisions usually inserted in 


Acts with respect to the Constitution of Companies incorporated for carry- 
ing on undertakings of a public nature in Scotland. 


This Act is, in all its essentials, the same as the preceding one, being 
merely altered so as to adapt it to the varied legal forms and municipal 
government of that country. 


LANDS CLAUSES CONSOLIDATION. 
[8 Victorie, c. 18.—8th May, 1845.] 


An Act for consolidating in one Act certain Provisions usually inserted in 
Acts authorising the taking of Lands for undertakings of a Pubic Nature. 


This Act “relative to the acquisition of lands required for undertakings 
a public nature,” is intended to avoid “the necessity of repeating such 

rovisions’’ in the several Acts, and to ensure “ greater uniformity in the 
provisions themselves;” but as it is necessarily of a technical and legal 
nature, and as all conveyances will of course be managed by legal agents, it 
is not necessary to analyze it here. It is chiefly to facilitate such convey- 
ances, and to lessen the expenses both in the conveyances themselves and in 
the special Acts. Cap. 19, which passed on the same day, is essentially the 
same Act, only varied to adapt it to Scotland. The first contains 153 
clauses, the second 144. 
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RAILWAY CLAUSES CONSOLIDATION. 
[8 Victoriz, c. 20.—8th May, 1845.] 


An Act for consolidating in one Act certain Provisions usually inserted in Acts 
authorizing the making of Railways. 


“ This Act is to apply to all railways for which the Act is obtained subse- 
quent to this, and in many parts resembles cap. 18 ; it is full of detail, but 
we give only the clauses chiefly interesting to the public. § 11 prohibits 
the deviation from the level described in the section at any place to a greater 
extent than five feet, and in towns or any place continuously built on to 
more than two feet, without the consent in writing of the occupiers,-or the 
commissioners, or persons having the control of the street or highway; and 
public notice must be given (§ 12) of any greater deviation. The owners of 
adjoining lands may also appeal to the Board of Trade against such devia- 
tions. Arches, tunnels, &c, are to be made (§ 13) as marked in the plans 
deposited. The gradients, curves, &c. (§ 14) can only be altered within 
the following limits, and under the following conditions : 

_ Inregard to altering levels, it shall be lawful for the Company to dimin- 
ish the inclination or gradients of the railway to any extent, and to 
increase the said inclination or gradients as follows: in gradients of an 
inclination not exceeding one in a hundred, to any extent not exceed- 
ing ten feet per mile, or to any further extent which shall be certified 
by the Board of Trade to be consistent with the public safety, and not 
prejudicial to the public interest ; and in gradients of or exceeding the 
inclination of one in a hundred, to any extent not exceeding three feet 

r mile, or to any further extent which shall be so certified by the 
d of Trade as aforesaid : 

It shall be lawful for the company to diminish the radius of any curve 
described .in the said plan to any extent which shall leave a radius of 
not less than half a mile, or to any further extent authorised by such 
certificate as aforesaid from the Board of Trade : 

It shall be lawful for the Company to make a tunnel, not marked on the 
said plan or section, instead of a cutting, or a viaduct instead of a solid 
embankment, if authorised by such certificate as aforesaid from the 
Board of Trade. 

The Jateral deviations (§ 15) are not in any place to exceed one hundred 

yards, and in any town, &c. not to exceed ten yards, nor into the land of 

any person not mentioned in the books of reference without his consent in 
writing. 

Under these provisions it is declared (§ 16) that— 

., The company may make or construct, in any place mentioned in the 
said books of reference or any correction thereof, such temporary or 
permanent inclined planes, tunnels, embankments, aqueducts, bridges, 
roads, ways, passages, conduits, drains, piers, arches, cuttings, and 
fences as they think proper : 

They may alter the course of any rivers not navigable, brooks, streams, or 
watercuurses, and of any branches of navigable rivers, such branches not 
being themselves navigable, within such lands, for the purpose of con- 
structing and maintaining tunnels, bridges, passages, or other works 
over or under the same, and divert or alter, as well temporarily as per- 
manently, the course of any such rivers or streams of water, roads, 
streets, or ways, or raise or sink the level of any such rivers or streams, 
roads, streets, or ways, in order the more conveniently to carry the same 
over or under or by the side of the railway, as they may think proper: 
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. They may make drains or conduits into, through, or under any lands 
adjoining the railway, for the purpose of conveying water from or to the 
railway: 

They. may erect and construct such houses, warehouses, offices, aud other 
buildings, yards, stations, wharfs, engines, machinery, apparatus, aud 
other works and conveniences as they think proper: 

They may from time to time alter, repair, or discontinue the before-men- 
tioned works or any of them, and substitute others in their stead; and 

They may do all other acts necessary for making, maintaining, altering, 
or repairing, and perusing the railway : 

Provided, that in the exercise of the powers by this or the special Act 

granted the company shall do as little damage as can be, and shall make 

full satisfaction in manner herein aud in the special Act, and any Act incor- 
porated therewith, provided, to all parties interested, for all damage by them 
sustained by reason of the exercise of such powers. 

Works below high-water mark (§ 17) on the shore of the sea, or of a 
creek or arm of the sea, or of any navigable river so far up as the tide may 
flow, are not to be made without the consent of the Lords of the Admiralty. 

§§ 19 to 23 enable the company to remove or displace gas or water-pipes, 
but not till they have laid down others so as not to impede the service of the 
gas or water, and to make good all damages; and a penalty of 207. per day 
is inflicted for the obstruction of the service of gas or water. 

$$ 24 to 29 give similar powers as to interfering with drainage and 
sewers. 

§ 30 enables the company to occupy and use temporarily any private road 
within five hundred yards of the railway, giving three weeks’ notice of their 
intention, and giving compensation by agreement with the owners, or by the 
decisions of two justices; but the owners and occupiers of the road or land 
may object (§ 31) for reasons stated, and two justices are empowered to 
decide (§ 36) on the validity of the objection. They may also take tem- 
porary possession of land without previous payment of the price, which is 
not distant more than two hundred yards from the centre of the railway, and 
uot being a garden, park, &c. for the purposes of taking earth or soil by side- 
cuttings therefrom ; of depositing spoil thereon; of obtaining materials there- 
from for the construction or repair of the railway or such accommodation 
works as aforesaid; or of forming roads thereon to or from or by the side of 
the railway : subject to giving the same notice, the same power of objec- 
tions, and to the decision of the two justices as in the case of the private 
roads, and the justices have the power to order other lands to be taken. The 
lands so taken are to be worked (§ 41) as may be directed by the surveyor of 
the owner, and the owner (§ 42) may compel the company to purchase the 
land so occupied. In all cases (§ 43) compensation is to be made for the 
temporary use. 

§§ 46 to 67 prescribe the modes for the construction of bridges and their 
repairs, the crossing of roads, fences, and approaches to bridle-ways, screens 
to turnpike-roads, &c. &c. 

The company, by § 68, are required to make the following works for the 
accommodation of the owners and occupiers of land adjoining the rail- 
way, viz. 

-_ Such gates, bridges, arches, culverts, and passages over, under, or by the 

sides of or leading to or from the railway as shall be necessary for the 
_ purpose of making good any interruptions caused by the railway to the 
_ use of the lands through which the railway shall be made; and such 
works shall be made forthwith after the part of the railway passing over 
such lands shall have been laid out or formed, or during the formation 
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thereof: also sufficient _ rails, hedges, ditches, mounds, or other 
fences for separating the land taken for the use of the railway from the 
adjoining lands not taken, and protecting such lands from trespass, or 
the cattle of the owners or occupiers thereof from straying thereout, by 
reason of the railway, together with all necessary gates made to open 
towards such adjoining lands, and not towards the railway, and all ne- 
cessary stiles; and such posts, rails, and other fences shall be made 
forthwith after the taking of any such lands, if the owners thereof 
shall so require, and the said other works as soon as conveniently may 
be: also all necessary arches, tunnels, culverts, drains, or other pas- 
sages, either over or under or by the sides of the railway, of such dimen- 
sions as will be sufficient at all times to convey the water as clearly 
from the lands lying near or affected by the railway as before the mak- 
ing of the railway, or as nearly so as may be; and such works shall be 
made from time to time as the railway works proceed : also proper 
watering-places for cattle where by reason of the railway the cattle of 
any person occupying any lands lying near thereto shall be deprived of 
access to their former watering-places; and such watering-places shall 
be so made as to be at all times as sufficiently supplied with water as 
theretofore, and as if the railway had not been made, or as nearly so as 
may be; and the company shall make all necessary watercourses and 
drains for the purpose of conveying water to the said watering- places : 
but no additional accommodation works are to be required (§ 73) after the 
railway has been opened five years. 
§§ 77 to 85 relate to the working of mines, to which the company are to 


have no title unless by special agreement. 


The carrying of passengers and goods on the railway occupies §§ 86 to 107. 
The company is empowered (§ 86) to employ locomotive engines; they may 
contract (§ 87) with any other company for the passage of engines, coaches, 
&c.; but such contracts (§ 88) not to affect any other than the contracting 
parties; and they are declared (§ 89) not to be liable to any greater extent 
than common carriers. They have power to vary the tolls (§ 90) under the 
provisions of the special Act, but only so that all persons shall be charged 
equally under like circumstances. A list of the tolls (§ 93) is to be exhi- 
bited on a board, and mile-stones erected (§ 94) at each quarter of a mile, 
the tolls only to be paid (§ 95) whilst the board is exhibited and the mile- 
stones are set up. In default of payment of the tolls, goods, carriages, 
&c. may be detained and sold, paying over the overplus, if any, to the per- 
son entitled to it. Persons attempting to practise frauds on the company 
by travelling farther than the distance for which they have paid (§ 103), are 
subject to a penalty of forty shillings, and may be detained (§ 104) by the 
officers of the company. No person to be entitled (§ 105) to carry, or to 
require the company to carry, upon the railway, any aquafortis, oil of 
vitriol, gunpowder, lucifer matches, or any other goods which in the judg- | 
ment of the company may be of a dangerous nature; and if any person send 
by the railway any such goods without distinctly marking their nature on 
the outside of the package containing the same, or otherwise giving notice in 
writing to the book-keeper or other servant of the company with whom the 
same are left, at the time of so sending, he shall forfeit to the company 
twenty pounds for every such offence; and it shall be lawful for the com- 
pany to refuse to take any parcel that they may suspect to contain goods of 
a dangerous nature, or require the same to be opened to ascertain the fact. 

The clauses to 113 give power to the company to make bye-laws, &c. 
Those to 125 prescribe the regulations as to carriages and engines. The 
locomotives are to be constructed so as to consume their own smoke under a 
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nalty of 5/. per day for each engine used not in compliance with this regu- 
ation ; no engines to be used without a certified approval by the company, 
and penalties are imposed for using improper engines or carriages. 

The remaining clauses to 165 are chiefly legal, relating to the manage- 
ment of arbitrations, the recovery of penalties, &c. &c. 


MAYNOOTH COLLEGE (IRELAND). 
[8 & 9 Victoria, c. 25.—30th June, 1345), 


An Act to amend two Acts passed in Ireland for the better Education of Per- 
sons professing the Roman Catholic Religion, and for the better government 
of the College established at Maynooth for the Education of such Persons, 
and also an Act passed in the Parliament of the United Kingdom for amend- 
ing the said Two Acts. 


The preamble, after reciting parts of the two Acts, 35 Geo. III. Ireland, 
and 40 Geo. III. Ireland, with part of the 48 Geo. III. c. 45, amending the 
said Acts, proceeds to enact that the trustees of the College of Maynooth 
thereby appointed be now incorporated, with perpetual succession, a common 
seal, power to sue and be sued, and retaining all the powers and authorities 
given by the previous Acts. 

§ 2 enables the College as a corporate body to purchase, acquire, and pos- 
sess personal property ; and also lands, tenements, &c. of which the yearly 
value shall not exceed in the whole the sum of 3000/.,exclusive of the pro- 
perty already possessed by the trustees; and all lands, tenements, &c. now 
possessed by the said trustees (§ 2) are to vest in the corporation formed by 
this Act, subject to the trusts for which they are now held. 

§ 4 endows the corporation with the annual sum of 60007. for the payment 
of the salaries of the president, vice-president, officers, and professors, for an 
increased number of professors, and for the expense of commons, attendance, 
and other necessaries for their use. 

The twenty senior students, hitherto on what was known as the Dunboyne 
establishment, are endowed by § 5 with an additional stipend of 40/. each 
annually; 20/. each is also granted annually for 250 free students, in 
addition to the 250 already provided for by the previous Acts, the stipend of 
20/. each to be given to the 250 students in the three seuior classes, and for 
the expenses of commons, attendance, and other necessaries, for the Dun- 
boyne students, and for the 500 free students, there shall be paid (§ 7) an 
annual sum not exceeding 28/. for each student. 

The Commissioners of Public Works in Ireland are appointed (§§ 8 and 
9) commissioners for providing, purchasing, erecting, or repairing premises 
for the use of the College, and for maintaining and furnishing the same; the 
whole of the expense so incurred (§ 10) not to exceed 30,000/., to be paid 

- out of the Consolidated Fund, as well as all other sums (§ 11) directed to 

be paid under this Act ; and the accounts of the receipt and expenditure 

‘to be forwarded yearly (§ 12) to the commissioners of the Treasury for the 
purposes of audit. 

§ 13 repeals so much of the previous Acts as appoint the judges of the 
Trish law courts visitors of the Saliens: the remaining visitors (who are to 
have the power (§ 14) of electing persons to supply vacancies occasioned by 
death or resignation), with five persons to be appointed by her Majesty, to be 


them (§ 15) yearly, and in addition to such periodical visitation, the Lord- 
Lieutenant (§ 16) may direct others to be held by order or warrant. 


hereafter visitors, and a visitation is to be held by them, or any three of | 
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The authority of the visitors S 17) is not to extend generally to matters 
affecting the doctrine or discipline of fhe Roman Catholic religion; but in 
all cases relating to its exercise, or doctrine, or discipline, the powers of the 
visitors are to be used exclusively (§ 18) by those appointed or elected under 
this Act and professing the Roman Catholic religion; and at every visita- 
tion (§ 19) the secretary or some other officer to make minutes of the pro- 
ceedings of the visitors, and after every visitation a report to be made to her 
Majesty, to be communicated to both houses of Parliament. 


CALICO PRINT WORKS, 
[8 & 9 Victoria, c, 29.—30th June, 1845.] ~ 


An Act to regulate the Labour of Children, young Persons, and Women in 
Print Works. 


The first clause provides that the operation of the Act shall commence on 
the Ist January, 1846. 

The second gives the interpretation of the terms used, in which ‘ child ° is 
declared to mean a person under thirteen; ‘ young person,’ one between 
thirteen and sixteen; a ‘day’ to mean from six in the moming till ten at 
night; and ‘night, from ten at night till six in the morning, &c. 

The third declares the inspectors and sub-inspectors of factories appointed 
under the 3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 103, and the 7 and 8 Vict. c. 15, to be in- 
spectors and sub-inspectors under this Act. 

§4 gives power to every inspector and sub-inspector to enter every part 
of any print-work at any time, by day or by night, when any person shall 
be employed therein, and to enter by day any place which he shall have 
reason to believe to be a print-work, and to enter any school in which chil- 
dren employed in print-works are educated, and at all times to take with 
him into any print-work the certifying surgeons of the district hereinafter 
mentioned, and any constable or other peace-officer whom he may need to 
assist him, and shall have power to examine, either alone or in the presence 
of any other person as he shall think fit, every person whom he shall find in 
a print-work or in such a school, or whom he shall have reason to believe to 
be or to have been employed in a print-work within twelve months next 
preceding the time when he shall require him to be examined touching any 
matter within the provisions of this Act; and the inspector or sub-inspector 
may, if he shall see fit, require such person to make and sign a declaration 
of the truth of the matters respecting which he shall have been or shall be so 
examined ; and every inspector and sub-inspector shall have power to exa- 
mine the registers, certificates, notices, and other documents kept in pur- 
suance of this Act; and every person who shall refuse to be examined as 
aforesaid, or who shall refuse to sign his name or affix his mark to a de- 
claration of the truth of the matters respecting which he shall have been 
examined, or who shall in any manner attempt to conceal or otherwise pre- 
vent any child or other person from appearing before or being examined by 
an inspector or sub-inspector, or who shall prevent or knowingly delay the 
admission of an inspector or sub-inspector to any part of a print-work or 
school, or shall prevent an inspector or sub-inspector from examining any 
register, certificate, notice, or other document kept in pursuance of this Act, 
shall be deemed guilty of wilfully obstructing the inspector or sub-in- 
spector in the execution of the powers intrusted to him.— 5 enacts that the 
inspectors shall keep minutes, and that they shall make reports twice a year, 
or oftener if required, to a secretary of state; and § 6 requires the owners of 
print-works to send particulars to the inspectors, : oe 
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* The certifying surgeons under the 7 & 8 Vict. c. 15, are appointed (§ 7) to 
act under this; and the forms of certificate and registry are given (§ 8) in 
schedules, and certificates not given by the surgeon must be given by per- 
sons duly authorized, and countersigned by a magistrate: no certificate to 
be granted (§ 9) except on personal inspection; the certificate (§ 10) to be 
signed nowhere but at the print-works; and if a certificate is refused, the 
reason shall be given in a specified form. An agreement in writing may be 
made (§ 11) between the certifying surgeon and the proprietor of a print- 
work, to be countersigned by the inspectors without a stamp; the inspector 
to fix surgeon's fees, as in Factory Act (§ 12). The inspectors and sub- 
inspectors have power (§ 13) to annul a certificate; and the certificate of 
the real age of a person (§ 14) may be obtained from the registrar on pay- 
ment of a shilling. The certificate must be obtained (§ 15) before a person 
is employed, which certificate is only to serve for one print-work, but it 
may be dispensed with (§ 16) for seven days if the surgeon reside more 
than three miles from the print-work, or for thirteen days if the certificates 
be granted by the surgeon appointed for the print-work; the surgical cer- 
tificate (§ 17) to be deemed a proof of age. 

On complaint of a person being employed (§ 18) of less than sixteen years 
of age, without a certificate, the employer shall be liable to the penalties 
imposed by this act, unless he prove by the register of birth that such person 
is more than sixteen. No child under eight (§ 19) is to be employed at 
all; and no child to be employed without a certificate (§ 20) that it is at 
least eight, and not incapacitated by disease; nor any “ young person” to 
be employed (§ 21) without a certificate of its being thirteen. No child or 
female (§ 23) to be employed during the night. 

Children are to attend school (§ 23) for at least thirty days, together or 
separately, exclusive of Sundays, between January 1 and June 30, and be- 
tween July 1 and December 31, in each year in which they are employed 
for any part of the time; such attendance being after eight in the morning 
and before six in the evening ; the number of hours in each half-year to be 
not less than one hundred and fifty, but not more than five hours to be 
reckoned on any one day. A registry of attendance is to be kept (§ 24), 
according to a form given; and the occupiers of print-works are to obtain 
(§ 25) certificates of their attendance. The inspector may (§ 26) by notice 
annul the certificate of any schoolmaster who is found unfit for his situa- 
tion, but a power of — is given. 

Registers are to be kept in every print-work (§ 27) of the employment of 
children and young persons; and a public clock (§ 28) to be kept for re- 
gulating the hours of employment; an abstract of this Act, and certain 
notices, according to forms given (§ 29), are also to be hung up publicly in 
every print-work. 

The occupier of every print-work (§ 30) is to be liable in the first instance 
for the penalties imposed by this Act, but may proceed against the actual 
offender before a magistrate for the recovery of the penalty and costs. 

Complaints for offences (§ 32) are to be preferred within two months of 
their committal, except employing children without the school certificate, 
for which six months, and for offences punishable by fine or imprisonment, 
for which twelve months are allowed. The proceedings under this Act may 

be determined by two or more justices (§ 33), and the penalties recovered as 
in 5 Geo. IV. c. 18, with big of distraining goods on the works. 

A justice, on the complaint of an inspector or sub-inspector, or in Scot- 
land the procurator fiscal (§ 33), to issue a summons on a complaint 
being preferred; and persons summoned (§ 34) are to bring all papers 

and documents required by law, and to attend, or the case may be de- 
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cided in their absence, or a warrant may be issued to compel their 
attendance or that of witnesses. The inspectors and sub-inspectors (§ 35) 
are declared competent witnesses. Witnesses refusing to attend may be 
compelled by warrant (§ 36), and on refusing to give evidence may be 
committed to gaol for any time not exceeding; one month. The inspectors 
and sub-inspectors (§ 37) may summon offenders and witnesses in a form 
specified, giving a statement of the offence to the constable or peace officer at 
least twenty-four hours before the time named for the ap ce of the 
party. In any proceeding (§ 38) the name of the ostensible occupier, and 
‘leaving the summons or notice at the dwelling-house of the party, or send- 
ing it through the post, to be deemed a sufficieut service. 

The penalties are—for illegally employing a child, young person, ~or 
woman (§ 39), not less than 20s. or more than 31, unless it is done at night ; 
then not less than 40s., nor more than 5/.; for parents conniving at illegal 
employment, or neglecting to enforce school attendance (§ 40), not less than 
5s. nor more than 20s.; for obstructing inspectors in the execution of their 
duty (§ 41), not less than 3/. nor,more than 10/., unless the obstruction is at 
night (42), then not less than 20/. nor more than 502. ; for wilfully giving 
or using false certificates, not less than 5/. nor more than 20/., or imprison- 
ment for not more than six mouths; for any offence for which no special 
penalty is provided (§ 44), not less than 40s. nor more than 5/. Non-com- 
pliance with the directions contained in the schedule (§ 45) to be deemed an > 
offence. Any person convicted twice within twelve months fur any offence, 
to pay for the second offence not less than half the highest penalty imposed 
for that offence; and if convicted three times within twenty-four months, 
not less than the highest penalty ; but if a person be convicted (§ 46) at any 
one time of offences for which the penalties amount to more than 100/., that 
sum of 100/., with costs and expenses, may be paid instead of the amount 
of such penalties; but no person to be liable (§ 47) toa larger amount of 
penalties for a repetition of the same offence than the highest penalty ap- 
pointed for such offence, except that of illegally employing two or more 
children or women. 

The penalties are to be applied (§ 48) under the direction of a 
of State, who may remit the whole or part, to the support of day-schools for 
the education of children employed in print-works. 

The copy of a previous conviction (§ 49) furnished by the clerk of the 
peace to be taken_as proof; the convictions (§ 50) are to be filed amongst 
the records of the county ; and no appeal to be allowed (§51) except for an 
offence punishable by, fine or imprisoument, or where the penalty exceeds 
3i., nor any proceedings to be quashed for informality. Persons entitled to 
appeal (§ 52) must do so at the next quarter sessions. 

urgh magistrates in Scotland (§ 53) are to have the same jurisdiction as 
is given to justices of the peace in England ; but no justice of the peace or 
burgh magistrate, being an occupier of the print-works, or the father, son, or 
brother of the occupier, to hear or determine on any complaint preferred. 


BANKING (IRELAND). 


[8 and 9 Victoria, c. 37.—21st July, 1845.] 


An Act to regulate the Issue of Bank Notes in Ireland, and to regulate the 
Repayment of certain sums advanced by the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of Ireland for the public service. 

The first clause of this Act recapitulates the various Acts constituting 
the Bank of Ireland, and enumerates the various sums advanced by it to the 

Government, amounting to the sum of 2,637,069/. 4s. 8d., in return for the 
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exclusive privilege of issuing notes in Dublin, or within fifty miles thereof, 
and then goes on to repeal so much of the Act of 21 and 22 Geo. III., Ire- 
land, as prohibits any other body exceeding the number of six persons from 
issuing notes or bills payable on demand, or at any less time than six 
months, and authorizes, from and after December 6, 1845, any persons ex- 
ceeding six in number united or to be united in societies or partnerships, 
or for any bodies politic or corporate, to transact or carry on the business of 
bankers in Ireland at Dublin, and at every place within fifty miles thereof, 
as freely as persons exceeding six in number united as aforesaid may law- 
fully carry on the same business at any place in Ireland beyond the distance 
of fifty miles from Dublin; but every member of such partnership is to be 
sible for the due repayment of all debts and liabilities. 

i 2. From and after the passing of this Act the debt is made chargeable 
upon the consolidated fund, and interest is to be paid on it to the corpo- 
ration of the Bank of Ireland at the rate of 34 per cent., amounting to 
92,0762. 18s. 5d., in half-yearly payments on January 5 and July 4, 
annually. 

The Bank of Ireland (§ 3) undertakes to manage the public debt of Ire- 
land, and to pay the dividends without any expense to the government. 

The Bank corporation (§ 4) may be dissolved any time after Jan. 1, 1845, 
on repayment of the debt, and after a twelvemonth’s legal notice. 

§ 5 repeals so much of the 32 Geo. II. c. 14, § 15 (Ireland) as prohibits 
public officers from being partners in banks, and §6 declares Bank of Eng- 
land notes to be not a legal tender in Ireland, but this is not to prevent their 
circulation in Ireland. 

§ 7 prescribes the oaths to be taken or affirmations to be made by directors 
and members of the Bank of Ireland, which are to be only the oath of alle- 
giance, the oath of qualification, and the oath of fidelity to the corporation. 

All bankers claiming to be entitled to issne bank notes are to give notice 
(§ 8) to the commissioners of stamps and taxes, who shall ascertain if such 
person or persons were lawfully issuing bank notes in Ireland between May 
1, 1844, and May 1, 1845, and the average amount circulated by them, and 
shall certify the same; they may then issue to the extent of the amount so 
certified, and of the amount of gold and silver coin held by them in the pro- 
portion hereafter mentioned. No uncertified banker to issue bank-notes. 
Where banks have become united between the periods mentioned (§ 9), the 
average amount is to be taken as that of the total amount. A duplicate 
of the certificate is to be published in the Gazette (§ 10), which publication 
is to be taken as evidence of the right to issue notes. Where banks have 
become united subsequently to the passing of this Act (§ 11), the total 
amount is:also to be the average. 

Banks are permitted (§ 12), on making an agreement with the Bank of 
Ireland, to relinquish in its favour the right of issuing notes; but having 

_ done so, they are not allowed (§ 13) to resume their privilege. 


After Dec. 6, 1845, no bank (§ 14) to have in circulation a greater — 


amount of notes, upon the average of four weeks, than the amount certified 
by the commissioners, aud the monthly average amount of gold and silver 
held by it. 

The issue of notes of less than 1/. (§ 15) is prohibited. 

Banks are to render an account weekly (§ 16) in certain prescribed forms, 
a neglect of which, or rendering false returus, subjecting them to a penalty 
of 1007. 

All bank-notes issued (§ 17) are to be deemed bank-notes in circulation. 

The commissioners of stamps are to make a return ($18) every four 
weeks, to be published in the Dublin Gazette. 
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§ 19 prescribes the mode of ascertaining the average amount of the bank- 
notes of each banker in circulation, and of the gold and silver coin for every 
four weeks after Dec. 5, 1845. The gold and silver coin (§ 20) to include 
only that held at the head offices, which are not to exceed four, of which 
not more than two are to be in one province, and the silver is not to exceed 
in amount one-fourth part of the amount of gold coin. 

The commissioners are empowered (§ 21) to order the inspection, at all 
reasonable times, of all the books of baukers containing an account of their 
bank-notes in circulation, and of their gold and silver coin; the penalty for 
refusing such inspection to be 1004. 

~All bankers (§ 22) other than the Bank of Ireland are to return their 
names, residences, and occupation, within fifteen days of the lst of January 
in each year, to the stamp-office, and in cases of partnership those of each 
member ; such return to be published oni or before the Ist of March in the 
Dublin Gazette; the penalty for a false return is 50/. 

Any bank issuing in excess (§ 23) becomes liable to a penalty equal in 
amount to the sum by which the certified monthly circulation has been 
exceeded. 

§ 24 declares notes for less than 20s. not negotiable in Ireland, and to be 
altogether null and void; but imposes a penalty of not more than 202, nor 
less than 5/. for every offence in issuing such notes at the discretion of a 
justice of peace, who may determine in such matter. The note for 20s. 
and promissory notes (§ 25) for 20s. or less than 5/., made payable within 
twenty-one days, must be drawn in a certain form, or otherwise to be void, 
and may not be negotiated after the time limited for payment. Any person 
other than bankers issuing notes payable on demand for less than 5/. (§ 26), 
or uttering or negotiating (§ 27) promissory notes, bills of exchange, &c. 
transferable, to forfeit for every such note the sum of 20/7, This, however, 
(§ 28) not to extend to checks on bankers. 

§} 29 and 30 prescribe the modes of recovering the penalties imposed by 
this Act, and for the suing of companies. 

§ 31 contains a provision regarding an agreement between the Bank of 
Ireland and the Tipperary Joint Stock Bank. 

§ 32 and 33 contain the interpretation of the terms used, and the usual 
provision for the amendment of the Act during the session if needed. 


BANKING (SCOTLAND.) 
[8 and 9 Victoria, c. 38.—21st July, 1845]. 


An Act to regulate the Issue of Bank Notes in Scotland. 


The first clause recites the title of the Act of 7 and 8 Victoria, c. 32, 
&c. regulating the issue of bank-notes in England; and § 10, which de- 
clares that no other person than a banker already issuing notes of May 1, 
1844, should have power to issue bank-notes in the United Kingdom in 
future ; and goes on to enact that all bankers so claiming to be entitled to issue 
bank-notes in Scotland shall give notice of such claim to the commissioners 
of stamps and taxes in London, who shall ascertain the average amount of 
their notes in circulation for the year preceding May 1, 1845, and certify 
the same; it shall then be lawful for such bankers to continue to issue to the 
same amount, together with an additional proportion, as hereafter prescribed, 
according to the amount of gold and silver coin in their possession at their 
principal place of business, and to no greater amount. Banks which may 
unite (§ 2) are to have the total amounts taken; and a duplicate of the cer- 
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tificate (§ 3) is to be published in the London Gazette. § 4 is to the 
same effect as § 2. 


. ha issue of notes for any fractional parts of a pound is by § 5 pro- 
ibited, 

The issue of each bank is limited (§ 6) from and after December 6, 
1845, to amount certified by the commissioners, together with the average, 
taken every four weeks, of the gold and silver coin in their possession; a 
return of all which is to be made weekly (§ 7) in a prescribed form, distin- 
guishing the amount of notes above and below 5/., and the average amount 
of gold and silver coin held, under a penalty of 100/. for neglect or for ren- 
dering a false account. . All bank-notes (§ 8) to be deemed in circulation 
from the time they are issued until they are returned, 

The commissioners (§ 9) are to make a monthly return in a prescribed 
form to be published in the London Gazette. 

$§ 10 to 21 correspond, with the necessary adaptation to Scotland, te $$ 
19 to 29 of the Irish Act, with the exception of the prohibition in § 20 of 
the places of issue being not more than four. 


§ 22 is the interpretation clause ; and § 23 is the usual clause for altera- 
tion during the session. 


MUSEUMS IN TOWNS. 
[8 and 9 Victorie, c. 43.—21st July, 1845.) 
An Act for encouraging the Establishment of Museums in large towns. 


It is enacted by § 1 that it shall be lawful for the council of any muni- 
cipal borough, the population of which exceeds 10,000 persons, if such 
council shall think fit so to do, to purchase lands, and to erect thereon 
buildings suitable for museums of art and science, and to maintain and keep 
the same in good repair, and to accept any gifts, grants, or devises of lands, 
tenements, or hereditaments, for the purpose of establishing, improving, or 
maintaining such museums, or to contribute towards the establishment and 
maintenance of such museums in any neighbouring borough; and that the 
costs and charges of such lands and buildings, and the keeping of the same 
in good repair, and the payment of any principal money or interest borrowed 
under the authority of this Act, or of such contribution, shall be chargeable 
upon and paid for out of the borough fund of such municipal borough, and for 
that purpose the council may levy with and as part of the borough rate, or 
by a separate rate to be levied in like manner as the borough rate, such sums 
of money as shall be from time to time needed, so that the whole amount of 
the borough rate be not increased in any one year for the purposes of this 
Act by more than $d. in the pound, or if a separate rate be levied so that 
such rate do not in any one year amount to more than $d. in the pound of 
the annual value of the property in the borough rateable to the borough 
rate. 

§ 2 enables town councils to borrow money, on the security of the 
borough rates, for the purchase of lands or buildings for such purposes ; 
and § 3 vests the property of such lands or buildings in the town council. 
The rate of admission (§ 4) is not to exceed one penny for each person ; and 
the amount so raised is to be employed in defraying the salaries of the 
curators aud other persons employed, and to the warming, lighting, and 
otherwise supporting the same; and the council may make such regulations 
as may seem expedient for the preservation of the museum and its contents, 
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PUBLIC MUSEUMS. 
[8 and 9 Victorix, c. 44,—21st July, 1845.] | 
An Act for the better protection of Works of Art, and Scientific and Literary 
Collections. 


By § 1 it is enacted that from and after the passing of this Act every 
_ who shall unlawfully and maliciously destroy or damage any thing 

pt for the purposes of art, science, or literature, or as an object of curiosity, 
in any museum, gallery, cabinet, library, or other repository, which museum, 
gallery, cabinet, library, or other repository, is either at all times or from 
time to time open for the admission of the public, or of any considerable 
number of persons, to view the same, either by permission of the proprietor 
thereof, or by the payment of money before entering the same, or any picture, 
statue, monument, or painted glass in any church or chapel or other place 
of religious worship, or any statue or monument exposed to public view, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, being duly convicted thereof, shall 
-be liable to be imprisoned for any period not exceeding six months, and, if 
a male, may during the period of such imprisonment be put to hard labour, 
or be once, twice, or thrice privately whipped, in such manner as the court 
before which such person shall be tried shall direct. 

§ 2 provides that in every offence against this Act malice shall be implied ; 
any person found committing an offence may be apprehended (§ 3) without 
a warrant, and forthwith taken before a justice of the peace; but no pro- 
ceedings under this Act (§ 4) to affect the right of any person to recover 
damages ; accessories (§ 5) are to be punished as principals; the Act (§ 6) 
does not extend to Scotland. 


DOG-STEALING. 
[8 & 9 Victorie, c. 47.—21st July, 1845.] 


An Act for the further prevention of Dog-stealing. 

§ 1 repeals so much of an Act “for consolidating and amending the Laws 
in England relative to Larceny (7 and 8 Geo. IV. c. 29) as relates to Dog- 
stealing ;” and § 2 enacts that if any person shall steal any dog, every such 
offender shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and being convicted 
thereof before any two or more justices of the peace, shall for the first offence, 
at the discretion of the said justices, either be committed to the common 
gaol or house of correction, there to be imprisoned only or be imprisoned 
and kept to hard labour for any term not exceeding six calendar months, or 
shall forfeit and pay over and above the value of the said dog such sum of 
money, not exceeding 20/., as to the said justices shall seem meet; and if 
any person.so convicted shall afterwards be guilty of the said offence, every 
such offender shall be guilty of an indictable misdemeanor, and being con- 
_ victed thereof shall be liable to suffer such punishment, by fine or imprison- 
ment, with or without hard labour, or by both, as the court in its discretion 
shall award, provided such imprisonment do not exceed eighteen months. 

Persons in whose possession a stolen dog is found « 3), either by search- 
warrant or otherwise, or the skin of a stolen dog, shall, on conviction before 
a justice of the peace of their having a guilty knowledge of the same having 
been stolen, be liable to a penalty for the first offence of a sum not exceed- 
ing 202, and for any subsequent offence be punished as for a misdemeanor, 
the dog to be restored by order of the justices; and any person (§ 4) com- 
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pounding for offences under that Act is liable to a penalty of 25/., with costs, 
to any person who will sue for the same. 

Any person found committing the offence may be apprehended without a 
warrant and taken before a justice (§ 5), or, on oath, a warrant may be 
granted for searching premises where a stolen dog is supposed to be; and 
any person to whom a dog is offered for sale or otherwise, which he may 
suspect to have been stolen, is authorised to apprehend the party, and convey 
him with the dog forthwith before a justice. 

§ 6 makes it a misdemeanor to receive money for the restoration of a stolen. 


The justice may (§ 7) remand any accused persons for further examina- 
tion, and admit them to bail, either in sureties or on their own recognizance, 
at his discretion; and if the penalties are not paid (§ 8), may commit them 
to gaol, with hard labour, for any term not exceeding two months where the 
penalty does not exceed 52, or for not more than four months where it does 
not exceed 10/., or for any term not exceeding six months in any other 
cases. 


COLLEGES (IRELAND). 
[8 & 9 Victorie, c. 66.—3lst July, 1845.] 


An Act to enable Her Majesty to endow New Colleges, for the advancement of 
Learning in Ireland. 


The first clause of this Act grants 100,0002. out of the Consolidated Fund 
for purchasing or providing lands, tenements, and hereditaments, for the use 
of one or more new colleges in Ireland, and for the necessary buildings, and 
the appurtenances thereof, and for establishing and furnishing the same; 
and § 2 appoints the Commissioners of Public Works the trustees for pro- 
viding the buildings and lands necessary for the said colleges; such com- 
missioners (§ 3) to be a corporation for the purposes of this Act. § 4 gives 
power to such commissioners to purchase or rent such buildings, lands, 
tenements, &c., as may be required for the use of such colleges; and § 5 
incorporates the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act of 1845 with this Act. 

The Commissioners of Public Works (§ 6), if required by the Treasury, 
are to employ some competent surveyor or architect to make a survey and 
estimate of any proposed work, and prepare a plan and specification for the 
approval of Her Majesty’s Treasury, and when approved may issue their. 
warrant for the execution of such work, at a sum not exceeding that named 
in the warrant ; and the accounts (§ 7) are to be laid before Parliament. 

§ 8 prescribes the form of proceedings in actions by and against the 
commissioners. 

No college within the provisions of this Act (§ 9) is to have power to 
alienate or mortgage any part of the property to which they may become 
entitled, without the approval of Her Majesty's Treasury, except by way of 
leases for not more than thirty years, at the best yearly rent that can be 
procured ; and Her Majesty (§ 10) and her successors are constituted visitors: 
of the said college, and may appoint by sign-manual persons to execute the 
office; and Her Majesty and her successors are to have the appointment of 
the presidents and vice-presidents, and of the professors, until the end of the 
year 1848, and afterwards until otherwise provided by Parliament. The 
statutes’ made for the government and discipline of the colleges (§ 11), and 
a by Her Majesty, are to be from time to time laid before Par- 

iament. 

The Commissioners of the Treasury (§ 12) are empowered to issue, in four. 
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quarterly payments, such sums of money as are needed for defraying the 
stipends appointed for the presidents, vice-presidents, the professors of the 
several faculties established by Her Majesty, and to the other officials, so that 
such sums shall not exceed 7000/. for each college, or 21,000/. for the whole. 
Reasonable fees, as provided by the statutes and approved by Her Majesty 
(§ 13), may be demanded from the students, in addition to the stipends, and 
for the benefit of the colleges. 

Lecture-rooms (§ 14) are to be assigned for religious instruction ; and no 
student (§ 15) shall be allowed to continue in any of the said colleges unless 
he dwell with his pareit or guardian, or some near relation, or with a tutor 
or master licensed by the president, or in a hall founded and endowed Yor 
the reception of students. § 16 prescribes the method of licensing tutors and 
masters of boarding-houses, the applicant to specify the house, the number 
of students intended to be received, and the provision proposed to be made 
for securing to the students the means of due attendance upon such religious 
instruction and divine worship as may be approved by his parents and 
— by the college authorities ; the licence to be annual and regis- 
tered. - 

§ 17 empowers any person to give or bequeath lands or other r for 
the endowment of halls for the and for 
the same, but such rules not to be in force till approved of by Her Majesty 
or the visitor appointed by her; and the Commissioners of Public Works 
(§ 18) may make loans to incorporated companies for the founding of such 
halls ; estates or other property (§ 19) may also be given or bequeathed for 
the providing of religious teachers in such colleges, subject likewise to Her 
Majesty's approval. 

eports from each college (§ 21) are to be made annually, to be laid 
before Parliament. 


POOR LAW AMENDMENT (SCOTLAND). 
[8 and 9 Victoria, c. 83.—4th August, 1845.] 


An Act for the Amendment and better Administration of the Laws relating to 
the Relief of the Poor in Scotland. 


The first clause declares the expediency of the amendment of the poor-laws 
in Scotland, and explains the terms used in the course of the Act. 

§§ 2 to 15 prescribe the duties and powers of the board of supervision. 

§ 16 enacts that two or more parishes may be united by the board for all 
purposes connected with the management of the poor, and the administra- 
tion of the laws relating to their relief, and for the purposes of raising the 
necessary funds for the relief and support of the poor, and also for the pur- 

s of settlement; and where it atAT be established to the satisfaction of 
the board of supervision that it is expedient and proper that such parishes 
shall be so combined, it shall be Jawful for the said board of supervision to 
resolve and declare that epee pega shall thenceforward be combined for 
the purposes aforesaid, and shall be considered as one parish so far as regards 
the support and management of the poor, and ali matters connected there- 
with; and all expenditure in respect to the poor belonging to such combi- 
nation of parishes, shall be deemed and held to be the common expenditure 
of such combination of parishes, and be charged upon and paid out of the 
common and general fund to be raised for the relief of the poor over the 
whole of such parishes, and additional parishes may be added to such 
union. 


A parochial board of managers (§ 17) is to be established in every 
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burghal parish or eager combination, and the whole administration of 
the laws for the relief of the poor shall be under the direction and control 
of such parochial board, on whom shall devolve all the powers and autho- 
rities hitherto exercised by or vested in the magistrates of burghs in that 
behalf, or any other body of persons administering or entitled to administer 
the laws for the relief of the poor in any burgh or burghal parish: this 
board is to consist, until it is resolved to raise funds by assessment, as here- 
after provided, of the persons hitherto acting; but when it shall have been 
resolved to raise funds for the relief of the poor by assessment, the persons 
assessed are to elect the members of such board, the number not being 
more than thirty that the board of supervision shall appoint; the persons so 
elected possessing a qualification by ownership or occupancy of lands or 
heritages within the parish of an amount to be settled by the commissioners, 
but not to exceed 50/.: the magistrates of the burgh are also to appoint four 
members of the parochial board, and the kirk session are to appoint four of 
their own members; and the board of supervision (§ 18) are to fix a day 
for the first election and nomination of managers, the election to be for a 
year, but the members to be capable of being re-elected and re-appointed. 

§ 19 provides the mode of election. Owners of lands and heritages 
assessed at less than 20/. to have one vote; 20/. and under 40/., two votes ; 
40/. and under 60/., three votes; 602. and under 100/., four votes; 1002. 
and under 5001., five votes; and all above, six votes: occupants and per- 
sons assessedl on means and substance, to have votes in the same proportion ; 
but persons who are both owners and occupants, to vote in both capacities ; 
so that the total number of votes to any one person shall not exceed six. 
Persons exempt from assessment on account of inability to pay not to have 
a vote. 

§§ 20 to 29 regulate the appointing of parochial boards, the qualifications 
of the members, and the times of electing them. § 30 regulates the general 
meetings of the parochial board, which are not to be less than twice a year, 
and § 31 provides for the election of a chairman. 

§ 32 empowers the parochial board to meet, and on Sept. 3, 1845, or on 
any subsequent day appointed by the board of supervision, to make a 
roll or list of the poor persons entitled to relief from the parish or combina- 
tion, and to appoint an inspector or inspectors, with salaries: they may also 
(§ 33) determine that the necessary funds shall be raised by assessmeut, in 
which case it is provided (§ 34) that the assessment shall be raised as they 
may deem fitting, one-half from the owners, the other half from the tenants 
or occupiers of all lands and heritages within the parish or combination, 
according to the annual value of the same, or one-half from the owners of 
land and heritages, and the other half from the whole of the inhabitants, 
according to their means and substance other than lands and heritages, 
situated in Great Britain and Ireland; or by an equal per centage on the 
annual value of the lands and heritages, and on the annual income of the 
inhabitants arising from any other sources, but subject to the approval of 
the board of supervision. But if an assessment already exists (§ 35), it may 
be continued if approved of by the board of supervision. 

§§ 36 to 51 specify the manner of raising the assessments, and the descrip- 
tion of property liable to be assessed, and other matters of detail; the only 
generally important clauses being § 48, which exempts means and substance 
under 30/., or from being assessed in more than one parish, from the impost ; 
and § 49, which makes clergymen liable to assessment on the amount of 
their stipends. 

§ 52 vests all parochial property in the parochial boards; and sums of 
money (§ 53) which have been or may be given or bequeathed for the use 
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of the poor, are to be vested in government or heritable securities, or in one 
of the chartered banks of Scotland. Collections made in churches, how- 
ever (§ 54), in assessed parishes, to belong to the kirk session, for the pur; 

to which they are now legally applicable, the heritors to retain the right of 
examining the accounts; and the session clerk refusing to make a report of 
the application of such money, is liable to a penalty of 5/, 

The inspector of the poor (§ 55) is to have the custody of and be respon- 
sible for all books, writings, accounts, and other documents whatsoever 
relating to the management or relief of the poor in such parish or division 
of a parish, and it shall be the duty of the said inspector to inquire into and 
make himself acquainted with the particular circumstances of the case of 
each individual poor person receiving relief from the poor funds, and to 
keep a register of all such persons, and of the sums paid to them, and of all 
persons who have applied for and been refused relief, and the grounds of 
refusal, and to visit and inspect personally, at least twice in the year, or 
oftener if required by the parochial board or board of supervision, at their 
places of residence, all the poor persons belonging to the parish or division 
of the parish in the receipt of parochial relief, provided that such poor per- 
sons be resident within five miles of any part of such parish or division of 
@ parish, and to report to the parochial board and to the board of supervision 
upon all matters connected with the management of the poor, in conformity 
with the instructions which he may receive from the said boards respectively, 
and to perform such other duties as the said boards may direct; but in 
populous parishes or divisions of parishes an assistant inspector may be ap- 
pointed by the parochial board, and paid by them, for whose conduct the 
inspector is to be responsible. The board of supervision (§ 56) may dis- 
miss or suspend for misconduct any inspector, and the parochial board 


‘must thereupon appoint another person to fulfil the duties; the inspectors 


also (§ 57) are to pursue and defend all actions on the part of the parish, 
but under the direction and control of the parochial board; and actions 
commenced by an inspector ($ 58) are to be continued, upon notice given 
to his successor, without any action of transference. 

Lunatic paupers (§ 59) are to be placed in asylums legally authorized to 

receive lunatics, and the board of supervision may order the removal to 
such asylum of any such lunatic, if the parochial board neglect or refuse 
so to do; all the expenses to be defrayed by the parochial board. 
» §60 enacts that in every case in which a parish or combination of parishes 
contains more than five thousand inhabitants, according to the enumeration 
of the population then last published by authority of parliament, it shall 
be lawful for the parochial board of any such parish or combination to take 
into consideration the propriety of erecting a poorhouse for such parish or 
combination, or of altering or enlarging any existing poorhouse; and if 
after full time and opportunity given for deliberate consideration the said 
parochial board shall be satisfied of the propriety of erecting a poorhouse, 
or of enlarging any existing poorhouse, and shall come to a resolution to 
that effect, such resolution shall be forthwith reported to the board of super- 
vision, and if approved of by the board of supervision, the same shall be 
carried into execution by the parochial board; but parishes (§ 61) may 
unite for the purpose of building poorhouses; and § 62 gives power to | 
borrow money on interest for the purpose, to be repaid in annual sums of 
not less than one-tenth of the whole, and no further sum to be borrowed. 
until the sum last raised be wholly paid. The plans of the poorhouses 
(§ 63), whether built or enlarged and altered, to be subject to the approval 
of the board of supervision. 

The parochial boards are empowered (§ 64) to frame rules and regula- 
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tions for the management of the poorhouses, subject to the approval of ‘the 
board of supervision ; and poor persons:(§ 65) from other parishes may be 
received into the. poorhouse at such rates as may be determined on by the 
board of supervision; medical assistance and attendance (§ 66) is also to 
be provided in each poorhouse; and parishes may subscribe (§ 67), from 
the funds for the relief of the poor, to any public infirmary, — ry, 
lying-in hospital, or to a lunatic asylum or asylum for the deaf and dumb. 

The funds raised for the relief of the poor (§ 68) are made applicable to 
the relief of the occasional as well as of the permanent poor, but this is not 
to confer a right to demand relief on able-bodied persons out of employment : 
the funds may be also applied (§ 69) in providing for medicine, nutritious 
diet, and clothing for such poor, and in such manner as may be deemed 
expedient, and also for the education of poor children; and destitute persons 
(§ 70) are to be relieved, althongh they have not a:settlement in the parish 
to which they apply, the expenses occasioned by which (§ 71) may be reco~ 
vered from the parish in which they may have a settlement; as also (§ 72) 
in cases where such parishes do not make provision, after notice, for ‘their 
removal or maintenance. If relief be refused to any poor person (§ 83), he 
may apply to the sheriff of the county, who, if he think upon the facts 
stated that the applicant is legally entitled to relief, may make an interim 
order on the inspector to give relief, until, on a day appointed, the reasons 
for the refusal are shown, and may then, if necessary, direct a record to be 
set up to decide the case, the applicant to be supported ‘till :the cause is de- 
cided, but the sheriff is not to determine on the adequacy of the relief 
afforded ; this, if complained of (§:74), must be laid before the board of 
supervision, and if found upon investigation to be well founded, the board 
are to grant a certificate, signed by the secretary, that the complainant has 
a just ground of action against the parish, which is to entitle him to the 
benefit of the poor’s roll in the court of session; the board ordering such 
interim relief as they may deem expedient, which order the parochial board 
is bound to obey; but no action (§ 75) relative to relief can be brought 
without the consent of the board of supervision, © 

From and after the passing of this Act (§ 76) no person shall be held to 
have acquired a settlement in any parish or combination by residence 
therein unless such shall have resided for five years continuously in 
such parish or combination, and shall have maintained himself without 
having recourse to common begging, either by himself or his family, and 
‘without having received or applied for parochial relief; and no person who 
shall have acquired a settlement by residence in any parish or combination 
shall. be held to have retained such settlement: if, during any subsequent 
period of five years, he shall not have resided in such parish or combination 
continuously for at least one year: provided always, that nothing herein 
contained shall be held to affect those persons who, previous to the passing 
of this Act, shall have acquired a settlement by virtue of a residence of 
three years, and shall hegetinedai proper objects of parochial relief. 
_ -§ 77 contains the method and form for the removal of Irish and English 
_paupers; and § 78 gives to the removing officer the powers of a constable ; 
while persons so removed again becoming chargeable are punishable (§ 79), 
under the Scotch Act of 1579, c. 74, by imprisonment, with or without hard 
labour, for not more than two months; and husbands or fathers deserting 
their wives or children (§ 80), and mothers and putative fathers of illegiti- 
mate children, are under the same Act punishable by fine or imprisonment, 
with or without. hard labour, at the discretion of the sheriff. 

§§ 81 to 88 prescribe the mode of recovering penalties and prosecuting 
actions under this Act. 
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If it be found necessary in any year or half-year to make disbursements 
beyond the amount received, the parish (§ 89) may borrow money on the 
amount of the assessment remaining due, but not to more than one-half of 
the amount so due, and no further borrowing to take place till the last loan 
be wholly repaid. 

§ 90 prescribes the form of giving notices under this Act, and § 91 repeals 
all former Acts at variance with this Act. 


TRADE, CUSTOMS, AND NAVIGATION. 


Caps. 84 to 94 are all devoted to these important subjects, but they are 
too long for even abstracts here, and must be studied it their details by all 
who come within their operation, We shall, therefore, only give the titles 
and relate the principal objects of each. All’ came into operation at the 
same time, Aug. 4, 1845. 

Cap. 84 is an Act to Repeal the several Laws relating to Customs, by 
which twenty-six Acts are repealed, except so far as relates to penalties 
already incurred. There are but 3 clauses in this Act. ne 

Cap. 85 is an Act for the Management of Customs, and regulates the 
appointment and duties of the officers, the application of the money received, 
exempts officers from serving parochial and other offices, imposes penalties 
for the infringement of the regulations, and gives power to the commissioners 
to take land for warehouses, &c., the value of which is to be settled bya 
jury, subject to an appeal ; but gardens, pleasure grounds, or land attached 
to a dwelling-house are exempted. There are 48 clauses in this Act. 

Cap. 86 is an Act for the General Regulation of the Customs, by which 
the landing and warehousing of goods, the presenting of manifests, and all 
routine of custom-house entries are regulated. This Act contains 163 
clauses, 

Cap. 87 is an Act for the Prevention of Smuggling, specifying the acts 
constituting smuggling, and the penalties. It contains 138 clauses, 

Cap. 88 is an Act for the Encouragement of British Shipping and Naviga- 
tion, giving certain privileges to British ships over foreign ones, except in 
certain cases where such ships bring the produce of the countries to which 
they belong, and a few other exceptions. It contains 26 clauses. 

Cap. 89 is an Act for the Registering of British Vessels, containing 53 

Cap. 90 is an Act for granting Duties of Customs. It contains only 
24 clauses, and imposes duties upon certain articles, of which we give the 
table among the Parliamentary Documents, with an addition of 4d. per 
gallon on spirits, and 5 per cent. on all other articles there mentioned, 
except isinglass, oils, chemical, essential, or perfumed, oils, essential, of 
cloves, pickles preserved in vinegar, pickles or vegetables preserved in salt, 
refined camphor, smalts, turpentine, verdegris, yarn cable, glass of all sorts. 

Cap. 91 is an Act for the Warehousing of Goods. It contains 52 clauses. 

Cap. 92 is a short Act of 9 clauses, to grant certain Bounties and Al- 
lowances of Customs, confined, however, to the export of refined sugar, the 
bounty for which is per cwt. of double refined sugar 20s., of other refined 
‘sugar in loaf and sugar-candy 17s., of bastard or refined sugar broken or 
crushed 14s., under certain regulations. 

Cap. 93 is an Act to regulate the Trade of British Possessions abroad, It 
contains 101 clauses. 

Cap, 94 is an 4ct for the regulation of the Trade of the Isle of Man. ‘ 
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RAILWAYS or Leasina). 
[8 and 9 Victoriew, c. 96.—4th August, 1845.] 


An Act to restrict the power of selling or leasing Railways contained in certain 
Acts of Parliament relating to such Railways. 


This Act of only one clause provides that no railway company, under the 
powers of any Act passed in the present session, shall be competent to grant 
or accept a lease or transfer of any railway, except under the distinct pro- 
vision of an Act specifying the parties. 


REAL PROPERTY. 
[8 & 9 Victoris, c. 106.—4th August, 1845.] 
An Act to amend the Law of Real Property. 


The first clause of this Act repeals so much of the 7 & 8 Vic. c. 76, as 
abolishes contingent remainders as from the commencement, and the re- 
mainder from the Ist Oct. 1845. 

§ 2 enacts that from the 1st Oct. 1845, all corporeal tenements and here- 
ditaments shall, as regards the conveyance of the immediate freehold, be 
deemed to lie in grant as well as in livery, every deed to be chargeable with 
a stamp duty, the same as would have been chargeable for a lease or bargain 
and sale for a year. 

From the same date (§ 3) all feoffments (other than a feoffment made 
under a custom by an infant) and partitions, leases, assignments and sur- 
renders of any property not being copyhold, shall be by deed. 

Such feoffments (§ 4) are not to operate by wrong, nor any exchanges or 
partitions to imply any condition in law, nor are the words ‘ give’ or ‘grant’ 
in any deed to imply any condition beyond what it may legally express. 

§ 5 empowers any one: tu take an immediate estate or interest in any 
tenement or interest under an indenture, and any deed purporting to be an 
indenture is to take an effect as such. 

From the 1st Oct., 1845, contingent and other like interests, also rights 
of entry, whether immediate or future, are made alienable (§ 6) by deed, 
but no such disposition to defeat or enlarge an estate trust; and every such 
disposition by married women is to be conformable to the Acts of 3 & 4 
Wm. IV. c. 74, and 4 & 5 Wm. IV. c. 92. 

§ 7 extends to England the capacity of married women to disclaim estates. 
or interests by deed. 

A contingent remainder (§ 8), existing at any time after the 31st Dec., 
1844, shall be, and if created before the passing of this Act shall be deemed 
to have been, capable of taking effect, notwithstanding the determination by 
forfeiture, surrender, or merger, of any preceding estate of freehold, in the 
same manner, in all respects, as if such determination had not happened. 

That when the reversion (§ 9) expectant on a lease, made either before or 
after the passing of this Act, of any tenements or hereditaments, of any 
tenure, shall, after the said Ist Oct., 1845, be surrendered or merge, the estate 
which shall for the time being confer as against the tenant under the same 
lease the next vested right to the same tenements or hereditaments, shall, to 
the extent and for the purpose of preserving such incidents to, and obligations 
on, the same reversion, as, but for the surrender or merger thereof, would 
have subsisted, be deemed the reversion expectant on the same lease. 

-§ 10, this Act is not to extend to Scotland. . . 
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GAMES AND WAGERS. | 
[8 & 9 Victoria, c. 109.—8th August, 1845.] 
An Act to.amend the Law concerning Games and Wagers. ° 


~ By the first clause such part of the 33 Hen. VIII. c.9 is repealed as 
imposes penalties fox games of skill, such as bowls, tennis, &c.; and for 
busking bows and arrows, or for not maintaining butts; for mayors, sheriffs, 
and constables, not “searching for places where dicing, carding, or gaming 
shall be suspected to be carried on; and also for the part which allows 
gentlemen and noblemen to license their servants to play at cards, dice, or 
any unlawful game. 

§ 2 enacts that in default of other evidence proving any house or place to 
be a common gaming-house, it shall be sufficient, in support of the allega- 
tion in any indictment or information that any house or place is a common 
gaming-house, to prove that such house or place is kept or used for playing 
therein at any unlawful game, and that a bank is kept there by one or more 
of the players exclusively of the others, or that the chances of any game 
played therein are not alike favourable to all the players, including among 
the players the banker or other person by whom the game is managed, or 

inst whom the other players stake, play, or bet; and every such house or 

place shall be deemed a common gaming-house such as is contrary to law 
and forbidden to be kept by the said Act of Henry VIII., and by all other 
Acts containing any provision against unlawful games or gaming-houses. 

The power of the justices (§ 3) may be exercised by warrant, and on con- 
viction before any two justices (§ 4), either by evidence or their own con- 
fession, any owner or keeper of a common gaming-house may be fined in 
the sum of not more than 100/., or imprisonment for not more than six 
months, with or without hard labour, at the discretion of the justices; in 
case of the penalty not being paid a distress may be levied : if thought proper 
the keeper of a gaming-house may still be proceeded against by indictment, 
but not for the same offence if punished summarily; nor is it necessary 
under this Act (§ 5) to prove that any person found playing at any game 
was playing for money, wager, or stake. 

The commissioners of police (§ 6) may authorise the superintendent or 
constables to enter gaming-houses to seize all instruments of gaming and all 
monies, and to take into custody all persons found therein; they may also 
search all parts of the house (§ 7) for instruments of gaming. 

By § 8 it is enacted, that where any cards, dice, balls, counters, tables, 
or other instruments of gaming used in playing any unlawful game shall be 
found in any house, room, or place suspected to be used as a common gam- 
ing-house, and entered under a warrant or order issued under the provisions 
of this Act, or about the person of any of those who shall be found therein, it 
shall be evidence, until the contrary be made to appear, that such house, 
room, or place is used as a common gaming-house, and that the persons 
found in the room or place where such tables or instruments of gaming shall 
have been found were playing therein, although no play was actually going 
on in the penne of the superintendent or constable entering the same ; such 
tables and instruments of gaming to be forthwith destroyed. 

§ 9 gives indemnity to witnesses for all gaming transactions previous to 
the time of their giving evidence. 

Justices at the general annual licensing meeting (§ 10) may grant such 
annual licences as they think fit to the keepers of inns, public-houses, and 
beer-shops, for billiard-tables, bagatelle-boards, and such like games, in a 
form given, for which the total charge is to be 6s.; all other places for 
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such games are also to be licensed (§ 11) and a notice thereof to be publicly 
displayed, the neglect of which, or for being unlicensed, subjects them to be 
proceeded against as common gaming-houses, and also to a penalty of 102. 
for every day in which such games are played, or imprisonment, with or 
without hard labour, for any time not exceeding a month; with a distress 
on the goods if the fine is not paid; the penalties (§ 12) for a repetition of 
the offence are to be regulated by the 9 Geo. IV. c. 61. 

No persgn (§ 13), whether he be a licensed victualler or hold a license 
under this Act, to allow of any play after one or before eight on any day, 
or at any time on Sundays, Christmas Day, or Good Friday, or on fast or 
thanksgiving days, under the penalties imposed for being unlicensed; and 
any licensed victualler allowing of any play at any time when such pre- 
mises are not allowed to be open for the sale of wine, spirits, or beer, to be 
deemed guilty of an offence against the tenor of his licence. Constables 
and officers (§ 14) to be allowed to enter all such houses whenever they 
think proper, all obstructions thereto to, be considered as infractions of their 
licence, and punished accordingly. 

§ 15 repeals the 16 Car. IT. c.7; 10 Wm. III. (Ireland); 9 Anne, c.14; 
11 Anne (Ireland); 5 and 6 Wm. IV. c. 41; and the part of 18 Geo. II. 
c. 34, relating to horse-racing, except as to penalties incurred previous to 
March 5, 1844; but any such action or information (§ 16) may be ordered 
by a judge to be discontinued on tender and payment of costs. 

Cheating at play (§ 17) is to be punished as for obtaining money by false 
pretences; wagers (§ 18) are declared not recoverable by law, but agree- 
ments to contribute to any plates or prizes for lawful games are exempted ; 
and proceedings under feigned issues (§ 19) are abolished; but an appeal 
against any conviction (§ 20) is allowed to the quarter sessions. 

§ 21 declares a distress not to be unlawful for want of form; and § 22 
prevents a plaintiff from recovering damages for irregularity or trespass after 
tender of amends. By § 23 it is enacted that no proceeding shall be taken 
under this Act unless notice is given to the party at least one month before 
prosecuting the same, nor unless such action be brought within three months 
from the date of the offence. § 24 is the interpretation of terms. § 25 pro- 
vides that convictions are not to be quashed fer want of form. 


FEES IN CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS. 
[8 and 9 Victoria, c. 114.—8th August, 1845.] 
' An Act for the Abolition of certain Fees in Criminal Proceedings. 


By the first clause it is declared that all persons who now are or hereafter 
shall be charged with or indicted for any felony, or as an accessory thereto, or 
for any misdemeanor, before any court of criminal jurisdiction in England, 
— whom no bill of indictment shall be found by the Grand Jury, or 

ho on their trial shall be acquitted, or who shall be discharged by pro- 
clamation for want of prosecution, shall not be liable to the payment of any 
fee for their appearance to the indictment or information, or for allowing 
them to plead thereto, or for recording their a gus or plea, or for dis- 
charging any recognizance taken from auy such persons, or any surety or 
sureties for them. — 

By § 2 it is declared that certain fees, hitherto payable,to clerks of assize, 


clerks of the peace, &c., out of the county rates, are henceforward to be 
discontinued. 
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COMMONS’ ENCLOSURE. 
[8 and 9 Victoria, c. 118.—8th August, 1845.] 


An Act to facilitate the Enclosure and Improvement of Commons and Lands 
held in common, the Exchange of Lands, and the Division of intermixed 
Lands‘; to provide Remedies for defective or incomplete Executions, and for 
the Non-execution of the Powers of general and local Enclosure Acts ; and to 

_ provide for the Revival of such Powers in certain Cases. 


This is a very long Act, containing 169 clauses, many of which are similar 
to those in other enclosure Acts. Our limits do not allow us to give a full 
analysis, but we shall notice all the principal points on which it differs. 
The first clause declares the object of the Act in the following terms: “ It 
is expedient to facilitate the enclosure and improvement of commons and 
other lands now subject to rights of property which obstruct cultivation and 
the productive employment of labour, and to facilitate such exchanges of 
lands, and such divisions of lands intermixed or divided into inconvenient 
parcels, as may be beneficial to the respective owners; and it is also expe- 
dient to provide remedies for the defective or regis Se execution and for 
the non-execution of powers created by general and local acts of enclosure, 
and to authorise the revival of such powers in certain cases.” The eleventh 
restricts the powers of the Act to commons, and stinted pastures in which no 
part of the property of the soil is in the owners of such cattle-gates or stints, 
whether divided by metes or bounds or not; and § 12 exempts all wastes of 
manors in which the common right is indefinite. § 13 altogether exempts 
the Forest of Dean and the New Forest; and § 14 farther exempts land 
within certain distances of large towns, the greatest distance being four miles, 
except the city of London, for which the distance is fifteen miles; while by 
§ 15 town or village greens are protected, but power is given to level and 

ve the surface and to form boundaries. 

§§ 1 to 10 form the board, which is to consist of commissioners, one to be 
the First Commissioner of the Board of Works, the others to be appointed 
by Her Majesty, of whom one is to be paid 1500/7. a-year, the others not to 
be paid, with a paid secretary and other officers, and a power to appoint 
assistant-commissioners to conduct the enclosure, who are to receive three 
guineas per day for the time they are actually employed. 

§§ 16 to 29 define the interests of persons concerned and the mode of 
obtaining their consent. 

§§ 30 and 31 allow a prepectonel quantity of the land to be appro- 
priated, according to population, for purposes of recreation and amusement, 
and of a certain portion for allotments to the labouring poor. 

The following clauses contain details respecting the valuation of the pro- 

y, for fixing the boundaries of parishes, the conduct of appeals, and the 
termination of titles. §§ 50 to 53, allowing encroachments of more than 
twenty years’ standing to be considered as valid, but not else, and school- 
houses are not to be deemed encroachments; § 54 also gives a right on proof 
of sixty years’ usage ; power is also given by §§ 62 and 63 for the valuer to 
lay out water-courses, and to make and alter roads and ways. 

§ 73 provides that the land allotted for exercise or recreation shall be 
vested in the churchwardens, who may let or sell the grass or herbage, the 
rents to be applied to the preservation and support of such land in good 
order, and it is also to be subjected to a rent-charge, which is to be divided 
among those having an interest in the same; or such person (§ 74) may take 
the same as a part or the whole of his allotment, in which case he must 

maintain the fences, surface, &c., and suffer it to be used, the herbage only 
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belonging to him. The allotments to the poor (§ 75) are also subjected to 
a corn-rent charge, to be’ recoverable as tithe-rent charges ; and these rent- 
charges (§ 78) are to be allotted to the persons ing the legal interest. 
Many of the following clauses refer also to the details as to these allotments, 
with others relating to the rights to minerals. 

§ 108 appoints allotment wardens, for the management of the allotments 
for the poor, who are to let them as gardens (§ 109), in quantities not ex- 
ceeding a quarter of an acre, at rents to be fixed every ten years by the valuer, 
but free of all tithes and taxes whatsoever, which are to be paid by the war- 
dens ; and no dwelling is in any case to be suffered to be erected, or if erected 
is to be pulled down. If the rent is in arrear for forty days (§ 110) possession 
may be resumed, as also if the occupier removes to a distance of more than a 
mile from the parish, § 111 giving a summary process for recovering pos- 
session. The rents are to be applied to the payment of tithes, taxes, rent- 
charge, &c.; and the residue, if any, to go in aid of the poor-rates. 

§§ 113 to 122 provide for the formation of regulated pastures, empowering 
the valuer to apportion the number of cattle to be depastured by each person 
having common rights, and for the election of a field-reeve, whose duties are 
prescribed. Also for the increase or diminution of the right of stint, and for 
making a rate to defray the expenses, and give power to apply the Act to 
pastures already stinted. 

§§ 133 to 147 give power for surveyors to enter lands for the purposes of 
this Act, and provide for the raising a fund to defray expenses, the mode of 
investment, &c. 

Where lands are intermixed, §§ 148 to 151 enable the commissioners to 
divide the same, and to facilitate exchanges, and also by §§ 152 to 158 ta 
remedy defects and omissions of awards under local Acts. 

- The remaining clauses regulate the recovery of penalties, the levying of 
distresses, the issuing of notices, the punishment for false evidence, and other 
legal matters; but § 163 enacts that all advertisements, awards, agreements, 
and other instruments under this Act are to be free of stamp-duty. 


REAL PROPERTY CONVEYANCE. 
[8 and 9 Victoria, c. 119.—8th August, 1845.] 
An Act for the Conveyance of Real Property. 


In a schedule to this Act two forms of conveyance are given; and § 1 
enacts that the short form of about one hundred and fifty words shall be 
taken to have the same effect as the long one of more than ten times the 
length. 

ich deed (§ 2) to be held to convey all houses and buildings whatever, 
orchards, commons, trees, fences, ways, waters, privileges, and all appurte- 
nances pertaining to the land therein comprised, together with the reversions 
or remainders, and all the estate both in law and equity of the granter. 
The stamp-duty (§ 3) to be the same as on a lease or bargain and sale for 
a year. 
in taxing a bill (§ 4) for executing such a deed, the remuneration to 
have reference, not to the length of the deed, but to the skill required and 
employed. 

ne deed or part of a deed (§ 5) failing to take effect by this Act, to be 
as valid, so far as law or equity will permit, as if this Act had not passed. 

§ 6 gives the interpretation of terms in the Act; § 7 declares the schedules 
to be a part of it; § 8 directs its commencement on Oct. 1, 1845; and § 9 
exempts Scotland from its operation. 
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GRANTING OF LEASES. 
[8 and 9 Victoria, c. 124.—8th August, 1845.] 
An Act to facilitate the granting of certain Leases. 


This Act is almost identical with the above, substituting leases for deeds, 


and containing in two schedules the forms in which the leases are to be 
drawn up. 


SMALL DEBTS. 


[8 and 9 Victoria, c. 127.—9th August, 1845.] 
An Act for the better securing the Payment of Small Debts. 


After reciting that “it is expedient and just to give creditors a further 
remedy for the recovery of debts due to them,” § 1 enacts that any creditor 
obtaining a judgment or order from any court of competent jurisdiction in 
England in respect of a debt not exceeding 20/. besides costs of suit, may 
obtain a summons for such debtor from any commissioner of bankruptcy, 
or from the court of requests, or any inferior court for the recovery of small 
debts having for a judge either a barrister, special pleader, or an attorney 
of not less than ten years’ standing, such courts having jurisdiction over the 
district in which the debtor resides. The application is to be by petition, 
in a form given in the schedule. On the debtor appearing, he may be exa- 
mined by the commissioner or court, and, if the creditor think fit, be inter- 
rogated as to the manner and time of his contracting the debt, the means or 
prospect of payment he had, or may then have, and as to the dis of any 
of his property since contracting the debt; the creditor may also be exa- 
mined, if the court think fit, or the debtor desire it, as to the nature of the 
claim ; aud the court is to make an order on the debtor for the payment of 
the debt in instalments or otherwise. If the debtor fail to attend without 
affording a satisfactory excuse for non-attendance, or if he refuse to disclose 
his property or transactions respecting the same, or not answer to the satis- 
faction of the court, or shall appear to have been guilty of fraud in contract- 
ing the debt, or of having concealed or made away with his property in 
order to defeat his creditors, or if he appear to have the means of paying 
the instalments ordered by the court and neglect to do so, the court is 
empowered to commit any such debtor to the common gaol for debtors for 
any time not exceeding forty days. 

§ 2 gives power to bailiffs and messengers to take the body of such debtor, 
and declares no protection or interim order from the Bankruptcy or Insol- 
vent Debtors’ Courts, nor any certificate obtained after such order for im- 
prisonment has issued, shall be available; by § 13 the execution of pro- 
a in Westminster and Southwark is entrusted to the respective high- 

iliffs. 

Imprisonment under this Act (§ 3) is not to operate as satisfaction or ex- 
tinguishment of any debt or demand; but any person imprisoned under this 
Act, upon payment of the debt and costs, or of the instalments due thereon, 
may, on the order for imprisonment being endorsed to that effect by the 
plaintiff or his attorney, be discharged from custody by leave from the com- 
missioners or judge by whom he was committed. 

_ $$ 4 and 5 empower the courts, defined in § 1, to have the same powers 
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in original suits; but where several such courts exist in the same town or 
district, causes may not be transferred from one to the other. 

In making applications to any of these courts (§ 6), it is not requisite for 
any party, whether creditor or debtor, to employ either counsel, or attorney, 
or solicitor. 

The affidavit of any prisoner ($7) under any statute relating to bankrupts 
or insolvent debtors, or of this Act, may be sworn before the visiting or 
other justices, or if none shall attend within twelve hours, then before the 
—_ or gaoler, who is authorized and required to administer the oath. 

rom and after the passing of this Act(§ 8) the wearing apparel and 
bedding of any judgment debtor or his family, and the tools and implements 
of his trade, the value of such apparel, bedding, tools, and implements not 
exceeding in the whole the value of five pounds, shall not be liable to seizure 
under any execution or order of any court against his goods and chattels. 

§ 9 empowers the Privy Council to alter and enlarge the districts within 
the jurisdiction of the courts under this Act; and’ §§ 10 to 12 enable the 
Lord Chancellor to remove the judges of such courts for misconduct or in- 
capacity, declare who shall be competent to hold such courts, and enable a 
peat to act during the absence of a judge, on the approval of the Secretary 

Power is given by § 14 for the judges to form a table of fees, not to exceed 
those given in a schedule (which'we‘subjoin), such fees to be accounted ‘for 
annually to one of the Secretaries of State, and to be applied to the purposes 
of the Act; and § 15 gives authority for anotlrer schedule of fees for pro- 
ceedings under the authority of the commissioners of bankruptcy, which may 
be reduced by the court, but not exceeded. - - 

In order to raise a fund for a court-house, or offices for courts for the re- 
covery of small debts, and for other’expenses, a poundage is to be levied 
(§ 17), so long as it may be necessary for that court, of a sum of sixpence 
when the debt does not exceed twenty shillings, or one-fortieth part of the 
debt if above that sum, to be considered as costs in the cause, but to be paid 
in the first instance by the plaintiff on taking out the summons. 

Witnesses may be summoned (§ 18) and required to produce books and 
writings within their control, and on neglect of, or disobedience to, such 
summons, or refusing to give evidence, are liable to a penalty not exceeding 
51., to be recovered as any other debt under this. Act, and the whole or any 
part, at the discretion of the judge, to be awarded to the party injured by 
such refusal or neglect. 

Lists are to be made annually (§ 19) of all sums of money belonging to 
suitors which may have been paid into court, and remain unclaimed, a copy 
to be placed conspicuously in the court-house during court hours, and at all 
times in the clerk’s office ; but if such moneys (§ 20) remain unclaimed for 
six years, they are then to go into the court-fund for the payment of the 
general expenses. 

Suits in which the claim exceeds 16]. may (§ 21) be removed by cer- 
tiorari, or the leave of a judge, into the superior law-courts of Westminster. 

§ 22 gives power to execute warrants and levy executions out of the juris- 
diction of the court, by procuring the endorsement of a justice of the peace 
for the district. 

The powers of the Act of last session, 7 and 8 Vict. cap. 96, and of other 
Acts, constituting these small debt courts, are declared (§ 23) applicable to 
this Act; § 24 is the interpretation of terms, and § 25 limits the operations 
of the Act to England, 
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Jupae’s Fess. 


For every summons . « 
For every hearing or trial . 


- | Not ex- 


ceedin 
£5. . 


s. d, 
1 0 
2 6 


Crerx’s FEEs. 


For entering every plaint, petition, or note 
Issuing every summons or subpena . . 
Every hearing or trial. « « 
Adjournment of any cause or hearing. « 
Swearing any or de- 
Entering and drawing up every judgment, 
decree, or order . . . 
Copy of every order or judgment ee 
Every nonsuit . . . 
Paying money into court, and entering 
samein books . . . 
Every receipt on payment of money out of 
court, exclusive of stamp . . 
Issuing every attachment, precept, order, 
or execution © © © 
Taking recognizance of security for costs . 


- | Not ex- 


ceedin 
<5 


Not ex- 
ceeding 
£ 10, 


Son FS DB 


= S NHK 


Batirr’s AND SERJEANT’s 


‘For calling every plaintiff ordefendant . 
For serving every summons, order, or sub- 
within one mile of the court-house 

Above one mile, then extra for every mile 
not exceeding seven miles . . «© « 

For the execution of any warrant, precept, 
or attachment against the goods or body 

Above one mile, then extra, as above. 

Tf an assistant serjeant should be necessary, 
in the judgment of the — oes as- 
sistant eo e e 

Above one mile, ‘tm wie: as above. 

For carrying every plaintiff, defendant, or 

_ delinquent to prison (including all ex- 
penses and assistants), for every mile . 
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0 6 

0 6 
1 0 

0 3 | 
0 4 

0 6 

0 3 

4 0 6 

0 3 

0 4 

RE 1 0 
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1 0 

‘e Not ex- | Not ex- | Not ex- |Exceed- 
ceeding | ceeding |ceeding | ing 
ih 40s. | £5. | £10. | £10. | 
; 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. d. 
ae 02/0 3/0 5/0 6 
04/0 6/010\1 0 
02/10 3/0 4/0 4 
10/1 6/2 6/3 0 
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Fess to be taken by the Recistrars of the Court of Bankruptcy. 


| £5, | “Sha! 
is under boar not ex- 
On filing application forsummons . . . ./0 6/0 9/1 0 
Forsummons . .. - 6/0 9/1 0 
Order e e e e ry l 0 l 6 2 0 
On filing affidavits or other documents . . 9]1 0 
Forevery search © « «© «1/0 9/1 O 
For registering every order © 9] 1 O 


For copies of any documents filed, 14d. per folio of ninety words. 


MEMORANDUM. 


[The following List contains the titles of the Public Acts of the Session, not 
included in the foregoing Abstracts. ] 


8 and 9 Victorie. 


1. An Act to apply the sum of eight millions out of the Consoli 
Fund to the service of the year 1845. 

2. An Act to continue for three years the stamp duties granted by an Act 
of the fifth and sixth years of Her present Majesty, to assimilate the stamp 
duties in Great Britain and Ireland, and to make regulations for collecting 
and managing the same, until the 10th of October, 1845. 

3. An Act for the appointment of constables or other officers for keeping 
the peace near public works in Scotland. 

4, An Act to continue for three years the duties on profits arising from 
property, professions, trades, and offices. 

8. An Act for punishing mutiny and desertion, and for the better payment 
of the army in their quarters. 

- An Act for the regulation of Her Majesty’s royal marine forces while 
on shore. 

11. An Act for assigning sheriffs in Wales. 

14, An Act to exempt ships carrying passengers to North America from 
the obligation of havivg on board a physician, surgeon, or apothecary. 

21. An Act toamend an Act of the fifty-third of George the Third, for 

inting a stipendiary magistrate for the townships of Manchester and 
Salford ; and to provide astipendiary magistrate for the division of Man- 

22. An Act to enable the commissioners of Greenwich Hospital to widen 
and improve Fisher Lane in Greenwich ; and for other purposes connected 
with the estates of the said commissioners, 

‘23. An Act for raising the sum of nine millions three hundred and seventy- 
nine ee six hundred pounds by Exchequer Bills for the service of the 

year 

24. An Act to indemnify such persons in the United Kingdom as have 

emitted to qualify themselves for offices and employments, and to extend the 
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oan limited for those purposes respectively until the 25th day of March, 
846. 

26. An Act to prevent fishing for trout or other fresh-water fish by nets 
in the rivers and waters in Scotland. 

27. An Act to amend the Act to establish military savings banks. 

28. An Act to empower canal companies and the commissioners of navi- 
gable rivers to vary t cae tolls, rates, and charges on different parts of their 
navigation. 

30. An Act to amend an Act passed in the third and fourth years of the 
reign of his late Majesty King William the Fourth, intituled “ An Act for 
the better Administration of Justice in His Majesty’s Privy Council.” 4 

31. An Act to facilitate the transmission and: ‘extinction of heritable 
securities for debt in Scotland. 

32. An Act to alter and amend the laws sesbiting justices of the peace in 
certain cases to borrow money on mortgage of the county rates, so far as the 
same relate to the county of Middlesex. : 

33. An Act for consolidating in one Act certain provisions usually in- 
serted in Acts authorizing the making of Railways in Scotland. 

34. An Act for abolishing the separate seal office of the Courts of Queen’ 8 
Bench and Common Pleas. 

35. An Act to simplify the form and diminish the expense of obtaining 
infeftment in heritable property in Scotland. — 

36. An Act to continue for five years and to amend the Acts for authoriz- 
_* composition for assessed taxes. 

9. An Act to amend the law of arrestment of wages in Scotland. 

40. An Act for amending an Act for making provision for parish school- 
masters in Scotland. 

41. An Act for amending the laws concerning highways, bridges, and 
ferries in Scotland, and the making and maintaining thereof by statute 
service, and by the conversion of statute service into money. 

42. An Act to enable canal companies to become carriers of goods —_ 
their canals. 

45. An Act to make perpetual and amend an Act of the fifth and sixth 
years of Her present Majesty, for preventing ships clearing out from any port 
in British North America or in the settlement of Honduras from loading any 
part of their cargo of timber upon deck. 

46. An Act for the appointment of additional constables for keeping the 

ce near public works in Ireland. 

48. An Act to substitute a declaration for an oath in cases of bankruptcy. 

49, An Act to settle an annuity on Sir Henry Pottinger, baronet, in con- 
sideration of his eminent services. 

50. An Act to facilitate the recovery of loans made by the West India 
relief commissioners. 

51. An Act to enable archbishops and bishops in Ireland to charge their 
sees with the costs incurred by them in defence of their rights of patronage, 
in certain cases ; and also to enable tenants for life and other persons having 
limited interests in _estates in Ireland to charge said estates with the costs 
incurred by them in —— — rights to ecclesiastical patronage, .in cer- 
tain cases. 

52. An Act for the relief of persons of ‘the Jewish religion elected to 
municipal offices. [Substituting a declaration for the previous oaths.] . - 

53. An Act to continue to the lst day of Oct., 1846, and to the end of the 
then next session of Parliament, certain turnpike acts. 

54. An Act to amend the laws in force in Ireland for unions and divi- 
sions of parishes; for the settlement of the patronage thereof, and the celebra- 
tion of marriages in the same. 
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55. An Act to continue for two years, and to the end of the then next ses- 
sion of Parliament, and to amend an Act of the second and third years of 
Her present Majesty, intituled “An Act to extend and render more effec- 
tual for Five Years an Act passed in the Fourth Year of His late Majesty 
George the Fourth, to amend an Act passed in the Fiftieth Year of. His 
Majesty George the Third, for preventing the administering and taking une 
lawful oaths in Ireland.” 

56. An Act to alter and amend an Act passed in the third and fourth 
year of the reign of Her present Majesty Queen Victoria, intituled “ An Act 
to enable the Owners of Settled Estates to defray the — of "draining 
the same by way of mortgage.” 

57, An Act. to extend the indemnity of members of art unions against 
certain penalties. [This continues the exemption to Aug. 1, 1846. 

' 58. An Act to suspend until the Ist day of Oct., 1846, the making 
of lists and the ballots and enrolments for the militia of the United Kingdom. 

59. An Act to continue to the lst day of October, 1846, and to the end of 
the then next session of Parliament, an Act for authorizing the application 
of highway rates to turnpike roads, 

60. An Act to continue to the lst day of October, 1846, and to the end of 
the then next session of Parliament, the Act to amend the laws relating to 
loan societies. 

- 61. An Act to make certain further provisions for the consolidation of 
taenpike trusts in South Wales. 

Siran An Act to make further provisions as to stock and dividends un- 
claimed. 

63. An Act to facilitate the completion of a geological survey of Great 
Britain and Ireland, under the direction of the first commissioner for the 
time being of Her Majesty’ s Woods and Works. 

- 64, An Act to amend certain regulations respecting the retail of spirits 
in Ireland. 

65. An Act to determine the countervailing duties payable on spirits of 
the nature of plain British spirits, the manufacture of Guernsey, Jersey, 
Alderney, or Sark, imported into the United Kingdom ; and to prohibit the 
importation of rectified or compound spirits from the said islands. | 

67. An Act for making further regulations for more effectually securing 
the correctness of the jurors’ books in Ireland. 

68. An Act to stay execution of judgment for misdemeanors upon 
giving bail in error. 

69. An Act to amend an Act of the sixth year of her present Majesty, for 
promoting the drainage of lands, and improvement of navigation and water 
power in connexion with such drainage, in Ireland. 

70. An Act for the further amendment of the Church Building Acts. 

71, An Act to extend certain provisions in the Act for consolidating and 
amending the laws relating to highways in England. 

72. An Act to render it unnecessary to keep up Rothwell Gaol, in the 
honor of Pontefract, in the West Riding of the county of York. 

__ 78. Au Act to enable the Commissioners of Her Majesty's Woods and 
Works to apply certain monies now in their hands towards discharging the 
incumbrances affecting the Shrewsbury and Holyhead road. 

74. An Act to amend an Act of the seventh year of King William the 
Fourth, for preventing the advertising of foreign and other illegal lotteries, 
and to discontinue certain actions commenced under the provisions of the 
said act. 

75. An Act to amend an Act passed i in the session of Parliament held in 
the sixth and seventh years of the reign of Her present Majesty, intituled 
“An Act to amend the Law respecting defamatory Wordsand Libel.” 
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76, An Act to increase the stamp-duty on licences to appraisers; to re- 
duce the stamp-duties on registry searches in Ireland; to amend the law 
relating to the duties on legacies; and also to amend [an Act of the last 
session of Parliament, for regulating the issue of Bank notes in England, 

77. An Act to make further regulations respecting the tickets of work to 
be delivered to persons employed in the manufacture of hosiery, in certain 
cases. 

78. An Act to provide for the payment of compensation allowances to 
certain persons connected with the courts of law in England, for loss of fees 
and emoluments. 

79. An Act to continue until the Ist day of October, 1846, and to the 
end of the then session of Parliament, the exemption of inhabitants of 
parishes, townships, and villages from liability to be rated as such, in respect: 
of stock-in-trade or other property, to the relief of the poor. 

80. An Act for regulating the criminal jurisdiction of assistant barristers 
as to certain counties of cities and counties of towns in Ireland. 

81. An Act to amend an Act of the last session, for consolidating and 
amending the laws for the regulation of grand jury presentments in the 
county of Dublin. ‘ 

82. An Act to defray until the Ist day of August, 1846, the charge of the 
pay, clothing, and contingent and other expenses of the disembodied militia 
in Great Britain and Ireland; to grant allowances in certain cases to subal- 
tern officers, adjutants, paymasters, quartermasters, surgeons, assistant-sur- 
geons, surgeons’ mates, and serjeant-majors of the militia; and to authorize 
the employment of the non-commissioned officers. 

95. An Act to exempt Van Diemen’s Land from the provisions of an Act 
intituled “ An Act for regulating the Sale of Waste Land belonging to the 
Crown in the 

97. An Act to amend the law respecting testamentary dispositions of 

in the public funds, and to authorise the payment of dividends on 
of attorney in certain cases. 

98. An Act for facilitating the winding up the affairs of joint stock com- 

ies in Ireland unable to meet their pecuniary engagements, 

99. An Act to amend an Act of the tenth year of His late Majesty King 
George the Fourth for consolidating and amending the laws relating to the 
management and improvement of His Majesty’s woods, forests, parks, and 
chases ; and for other —— relating to the said land revenue. 

100. An Act for the regulation of the care and treatment of lunatics, 

are three Acts of this session for the regulation of the treatment of 
unatics, and the management of the asylums for their reception. They are 
all important and interesting, but too full of detail to admit of being ab- 
stracted here. The two relating to England, with an analytical index, and 
the Poor Law Commissioners’ circular in reference td them, are published 
as a volume by C. Knight and Co.] 

101. An Act to continue until the 5th day of July, 1862, the Acts for 
regulating the vend and delivery of coals in London and Westminster, and in 
certain parts of the adjacent counties; and to alter and amend the said Acts. 

102. An Act to continue until the 1st day of January, 1851, an Act for 
exempting certain bills of exchange and promissory notes from the operation 
of the laws relating to usury. 

103. An Act to continue until the 31st day of August, 1848, and to the 
end of the next session of Parliament, and to amend an Act of the fifth and 
sixth years of Her present Majesty, for permitting wheat to be delivered from 
the warehouse or the vessel duty-free, upon the previous substitution of an 
equivalent quantity of flour or biscuit in the warehouse. 
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(104, An Act to empower the Commissioners of Her Majesty's Woods to 
appropriate to building purposes the area of Darby-court, in the parish of 
St. James, Westminster. 

105. An Act for amending certain Acts of the fourth and fifth years of 
the reign of Her Majesty, for facilitating the administration of justice in the 
Court of Chancery ; and for providing for the discharge of the duties of the 
Subpeena-office after the death, resignation, or removal of the present 
patentee of that office. 

107. An Act for the establishment of a central asylum for insane persons 
charged with offences in Ireland; and to amend the Act relating to the pre- 
vention of offences by insane persons, and the Acts respecting asylums for 
the insane Poor in Ireland ; and for appropriating the Lunatic Asylum in 
the city of Cork to the purposes of a district lunatic asylum. 

108. An Act for the further amendment of an Act of the sixth year of 
Her present Majesty, for regulating the Irish fisheries. 

110. An Act for the'better collecting borough and watch rates in cer- 

111. An Act to amend the laws relating to the assessing of county rates. 

112, An Act to render the assignment of satisfied terms unnecessary. 

113. An Act to facilitate the admission in evidence of certain official and 

115. An Act for the appointment of a taxing master for the high Court 
of Chancery in Ireland. 

116, An Act for the protection of seamen entering on board merchant 


shi 

tiv, An Act to amend the laws relating to the removal of poor persons 
born in Scotland, Ireland, the islands of Man, Scilly, Jersey, or Guernsey, 
and chargeable in England. © 

120. An Act for facilitating execution of the treaties with France and the 
United States of America for the apprehension of certain offenders. 

121. An Act to amend and ean certain provisions of an Act of the 
third and fourth years of Her present Majesty, for annexing‘certain parts of 
certain counties of cities to adjoining counties, for making further provision 
for compensation of officers in boroughs, for limiting the borough rate, and 
La continuing an Act to restrain the alienation of corporate property in 

reland. 

122. An Act to amend an Act, intituled “ An Act to carry into execution 
a Convention between His Majesty and the Emperor of Brazil, for the Re- 
gulation and final Abolition of the African Slave Trade.” 

123. An Act to authorise until the end of the next session of Parliament 
an alteration of the annuities and premiums of the Naval Medical Supple- 
mental Fund Society. 

125. An Act to continue until the 3lst day of July, 1846, and to the end 
of the oon session of Parliament, certain Acts for regulating turnpike roads 
in Ireland. 

_ 126, An Act to amend the laws for the provision and regulation of 
lunatic asylums for counties and boroughs, and for the maintenance and 
care of pauper lunatics, in England. 

128. An Act to make further regulations respecting the tickets of work 
to be delivered to silk weavers in certain cases, 

129. An Act for raising the sum of 9,024,900/. by Exchequer bills, for the 
service of the year 1845. 

130. An Act to apply the sum of 10,869,239/. 1s. 7d. out of the Conso- 
lidated Fund, and certain other sums, to the service of the year 1845, and to 
appropriate the sypplieg granted in this session by Parliament. 
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IX.— ABSTRACTS OF PARLIAMENTARY 
MENTS, &c. 


bet) *,* Fractional sums are omitted in some instances. 
I.——Finance. 

An Account of the Pusiic Income and ExpenpirureE of 
4 Kingdom, in the Year ended 5th January, 1845. 


DOCU- 


the United 


INCOME. 


EXPENDITURE. 
Mae ‘ PAYMENTS OUT OF THE Gross REVENUE. 


£. 
pee hy Balances in the hands of the Collectors on 5th January, 1844 1,394, 386 
j Orpinary REVENUE. 
Excise . 14, 469 9366 
Stamps and Hackney. Coaches, &e. e 7,327 ,803 
i 3 Property Tax . e ° e e 5,329 ,600 
Post Office e e e 1,705 ,067 
Wes it Poundage of 1s. 6d. and 4s. on Pensions and Salaries « 5,279 
Small Branches of the Hereditary Revenue. 40 ,697 
Surplus Fees . e 46 ,669 
East India Company, per Act 4 Geo. IV. cap. 71. 60,000 
1! From Trustees of the King of the Belgians, out of the An- 
muity granted to Prince Leopold ° 32,000 
Money received from China 385,007 
te y Money received from Bank of England. on account ‘of Un- 
E claimed Dividends © “4 127,429 


Repayments, Drawbacks, Allowances, Discounts, &c. 170,129 
ERY. Charges of Collection ° 3,759,944 
4,626,127 
ibe di Pai AT THE ExcHEQuer. 
ae Interest and Management of the Permanent Debt . «| 26,005,107 
Civil List 391, 284 
bE | Annuities and Pensions for Civil, Naval, Military, and Ju- 
ee dicial Services, &c., charged by various Acts of Parlia- 
ment on the Consolidated Fund 555,552 
Diplomatic Salaries and Pensions 181,186 
Courts of Justice e e e 743,094 


Carried forward 


37,815,594 
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£. 
Brought forward . - | 37,815,594 
Payments on the Annual Grants of Parliament :— 
— Navy . ‘ 5,858,219 
— Miscellaneous e . e e e e 3, 080 ’ 175 
China Expedition . ‘ 11,793 
55,273,775 
Excess of Income over Expenditure . 3,486,570 
Total - | 58,760,346 
Balance in the hands of the Collectors, 5th January,1845 | 1,524,852 on 
2 
Gross and Net Propvuce of the Post-Orrice REvENUvE for the United eal 
Kingdom, during the Years ending 5th Jan., 1844 and 1845. in 
Gross Produce £1, 454,400 £1,509 ,655 
Returned, &c., Letters - 120,298 31,21l Tt § 
Parliamentary Pensions . - 14,255 10,745 
Expenses. 885,912 885,314 
Net Produce * 554,565 719,958 


The expenses and returned letters in Ireland for 1843 exceeded the gross 
revenue by 23,400/., a sum of 29,236/. of irrecoverable arrears having been 
cleared off by warrant under the royal sign manual, and added to Returns. 
In 1843 also the sums of 6241/. in England, and 744/. in Scotland, were 
cleared off; aud 49,440/. of East India Postage was written off by order of 
the Lords of the Treasury. _ These sums, amounting severally to 85,662/., 
should be deducted from the Net Produce for 1844 in order to compare the 
produce of the revenue in the two years. 


* Including the London District. 


Gress and Ner Propuce and Expenses of the Lonpon District Post- 
Orrice, in the Years 1843 and 1844, 


1843. 1844. 
Gross Produce . £203,515 £225 , 627 
Expenses . 81,885 89 ,051 
Net Produce* . 121,630 136,576 


* The net produce in 1842 was 91,8841. 


Net Amount of Customs Durtzs collected on the Importation into the 
United Kingdom of Foreign Corn and Grain, Flour and Meal, in the 
several Years from 1828 to 1844 inclusive, 


1828. £193,251 | 1834. £97,987 | 1840. £1,156 60 
1829 . . 898,794 | 1835. 234,576 | 1841. . 568,341 
1830 . -. 790,110 | 1836. 149,662 1842 . . 1,363,978 
1831 . . 544,792 | 1837. 583,271 1843. . 758,295 
1832. . 307,988 | 1838. 186,759 1844. . 1,098,383 
1833. . 35,342 | 1839 . 1,098,849 
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Rervurns of the Issue of Promissory Norss in the United Kingdom from 
November, 1844, to November, 1845. 


Currency. 
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ENGLAND. 


SCOTLAND. 


Private 
Banks. 


Joint Stock 
Banks. 


Chartered, 


Private, and 
Joint Stock 


Banks. 


IRELAND. TOTAL, 
: including 

Bank of | Private | the Bank of 
Ireland. | Joint Stock | England. 


4,557,691 


£, 
3,220,171 
3,078,560 


3,059,434 
3,134,851 

089,988 
3,147,797 
3,306,255 
3,294,742 
3,131,097 
3,158,779 
3, 124,372 
3, 142,226 
3,306,470 


£. 
3,284,295 


3,486,318 


3,159,450 
3,070,058 
2,986, 708 
2,950,870 
3,001,240 


STATEMENT of the Arratrs of the Bank of Enaianp, from the Weekly 
Returns of the undermentioned Dates in 1845. 


IssuE DEPARTMENT. 
Dr.—Notes issued 


Cra.—Government Debt 
Other Securities......... 
Gold Coin and Bullion .. 
Silver Bullion .......... 


Total 


Banxine DEPARTMENT. 
Dr.—Proprietors’ Capital .. 
t.. ee 
Public Deposits @eeeteese 
Other Deposits .......... 
Seven Day and other Bills 


Cr.—Government Securities 
Other Securities ........./1 
Notes eter 
Gold and Silver Coin .... 


Total..... eeee 


Jan. 4. 


March 29. 


- June 21. 


Sept. 27. 


Nov. l. 


£. 
28,087,055 


29,471,410 


£. 
30,051,610 


£. 
28,557,990 


£. 
27,267,115 


11,015,100 


12,493,444 
1,593,611 


11,015,100 
2,984,900} 2,984,900) 2,984 
13,380,953 
2,090,457 


11,015,100 


13,911,607 
2,140,003 


11,015, 100 
900] 2,984,900] 2,984,900 

12,717 ,050,11,661, 681 
13840, 940) 1,605,434 


11,015,100 


28 , 087,055 


29,471,410 


30,051,610 


28,557,990 27,967,115 


14,553,000 
3,127,278) 3,584 
7,366 ,643 
8,037,320 
1,015,166) 1,023 


14,553,000 


7,321,855 
10,713,052 


14,553,000 


6,951,713 
10,147,586 
977 1,001,282 


054|.3,140,557| 3,621,711) 3,224,453 

8,802,110! 4,487,058 
8,070,212 9,099,737 
1,000 1,106, 405 


34,099,407 


37,195,938 


35,794, 158 


36,047,344 32,470, 653 


13,539,720 
1,426,996 
8,418,125) 9,747 


13,589,379 
13, 126,469 
»280 


13,384, 898 
11,984, 420 
9,837,175 
810| 587,705 


13,348,643 13,203, 138 
14,149, 003 13,429,813 
7,946,995) 5,219,775 

617,927 


60a, 


34,099,407 


37,195,938 


35,794, 198 


36,047,344 32,470,653 


of BANK of EneLAND Norss and Banx Post Bitts in Circulation at the close 


Ist Quarter 
2ni 


4th- 29 


of the Ist, 2nd, and 4th Quarters in the Year 1844. 
Bank Notes. 
« £19,815,270 


19,810,240 


Bank Post and 
21 Days’ Bills, 


£1 »052,370 
1,013,810 


19, 810, 240 


Frxep Issues or Banxs.—In England, 8 »488,419/. ; Scotland, 2,802,927/.; Ireland, 
6,354,4941.; Total, 17,645,839/. 


Four} 
1844. £. £. £. £. ‘ 
Nov. 9 | 4,635,041 | 3,896,750 | 2,932,397 | 38,813,833 
| 3,900,275 | 2,945,046 | 37,879,325 
Je 
Jan. 4 4,427,711 3,917,800 3,065,751 36,940,786 ae 
Feb. 1 | 4,576,895 3,983,050 | 3,115,066 | 38,438,340 iE, 
Mar. 1 | 4,412,530 3,991,050 | 3,130,508 | 37,673,669 : a 
Mar. 29 | 4,452,961 3,946,625 | 3,105,552 | 37,268,909 
: Apr. 26 | 4,681,211 4,036,400 | 3,016,231 | 39,006,427 Bi 
May 24 | 4,623, 189 3,357,251 | 4,029,575 | 2,897,787 | 39,059,078 . Bek 
June 21 | 4,399,110 3,485,531 | 3,882,600 | 2,736,432 | 37,904,840 Rie 
July 19 | 4,478,744 3,333,906 | 3,860,475 | 2,633,657 | 38,480,343 Ura | 
Aug. 16 | 4,428,859 3,303,255 | 3,776,775 | 2,582,384 | 38, 637,857 PE 
Sept. 13 | 4,455,485 3,341,397 | 3,712,725 | 2,547,130 | 37,923,028 Uehas 
Oct. 11] | 3,428,074 | 3,907,025 | 2,926,265 | 38,968,676 Sia. 
be 
ina 
714,566] 
ian 
£20,867, 640 | 
if i | 
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Ill.—Trade, 


Aw Account of the Imports and Exports for the Years 1842, 1843, 1844. 


Value of 
Imports into 
the United 


Years 


Value of Exports from the United 
Kingdom, calculated at the Official 
Rates of Valuation. 


ending Kingdom 
Sth calculated at Produce and 
the Official Manufac- 
Rates of tures of the 
Kingdom. 


January. 


Foreign and 
Colonial 
Merchan- 


Total 
Exports. 


Value of the 
Produce and 
Manufactures 
of the United 
Kingdom 
Exported 
therefrom, 
according to 


Value thereof. 


z. 
1843 65,204,729 
1844 70,093,353 
1845 75,441,555 


100, 260,101) 13,584,158 
117,877,278) 13,956,113 
131,564,503) 14,397,246 


113,844,259 
131,833,391 
145,961,749 


47,381,023 
52,278,449 
58,584,232 


An Account of the Quantities of Articles of Foreign and Colonial Mer- 
chandise Imported into and Retained for Consumption in the United 


Kingdom in the Year 1844. 


Description. 


Imported. 


Consumption. 


Annatto . 
Arrow Root 


Ashes, Pearl and Pot 
Barilla and Alkali ° 
Bark, for tanning or dyeing 
», not for tanning or dyeing 
Borax ° 
Boracic Acid . 
Brimstone ° 
Bristles . 
Cocoa of British Possessions 
>» Foreign ditto 
Allsorts . 
>> Husks and Shells 
Chocolate and Cocoa Paste 
Coffee of British Possessions 
>» Foreign ditto 
All sorts . 
Cork, unmanufactured 
Cotton Wool from Foreign Countries, viz. :— 
United States of America . Ibs 


Brazil . do. 
Turkey, Syria, and Egypt | ° do. 
Other Foreign Countries . do. 


Total from Foreign Countries . do. 
Cotton Wool from British Possessions, viz. : 


3,494 
10,274 
164,485 
2,663 
632,907 
2,665 
1,427 
15,060 
452,936 
2,132,300 
3,119,714 
611,542 
3,731,256 
790,706 
9,902 
24,113, 230 
22,409,958 
46 523, 188 
3,465 


. 517,218,622 


21,084,744 
5,582,810 
11,874,333 


2,689 
10,018 
162,087 
2,607 
643,986 
661 

349 
15,953 
545,025 
1,909,375 
2,534,894 
55,083 
2,589,977 
759,784 
16,542 
19,536,624 


11,815,758 


31,352,382 
3,544 


555,760,509 


East Indies and Mauritius, growth do. 


foreign do. 
British West Indies, growth ° do. 


88,639,608 
168 
221 ,656 


1,485,538 
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Description. 


Imported. 


Consumption. 


Cotton Wool—(continued.) 


9°? 99 


_ Other British Possessions, growth. 
foreign. do. 


lbs. 


3,248 
577 


90,350,795 


tons, 


1,328 


Total from British Possessions do. oe 
Foreign do. |555, 760,509 
Total Quantities of Cotton Wool do. |}646,111,304 |554, 196,602 
Cotton Manufactures, viz. :— 
Piece Goods of India pieces 128,085 
at value. 106 ,068 £39,132 
Yarn Ibs. 513,628 55 565 
Dyeing Stuffs, viz. :— 
Cochineal  cewts. 10,385 5,043 
Fustic . tons. 6,489 6,548 
Gum Arabic . 21,893 17 ,606 
>» Senegal do. 1,407 2,620 
Animiand Copal . do. 6,493 2,770 
», ‘Tragacanth . do. 972 976 
Indigo e e do. 97 960 30 470 
Lac Dye ° ° do. 7,636 8 ,068 
Shellac . ° do. 14,873 10.061 
Logwood tons, 21,410 20,314 
Madder -  cwts, 96 ,085 95,111 
Root . e e do. 95 970 96 159 
Nicaragua-wood - tons. 4,559 3,415 
Safflower  cwts. 6, 256 2,636 
Shumac tons. 9,652 9,512 
Smalts e e Ibs. 202 ,980 125 653 
Valonia - tons. 9,807 10,219 
Yellow Berries  cwts. 8,964 8,239 
Zaffres . do. 4,238 4,303 
Elephants’ Teeth . ° do. 5, 202 3,668 
Flax and Tow, or Cordilla of Hemp 
and Flax ° do. | 1,583,494 | 1,583,328 
Fruits, viz. :-— 
Apples, raw e bushs. 182 590 1 674 
monds e  cwts. 20,605 9,763 
Chestnuts e e bushs. 28 624 28 584 
Currants ° -  cwts, 284,378 284,694 
Figs e e e do. 31 9 559 33 »208 
Grapes . value £25 ,278 £25,186 
Oranges and Lemons chest and boxes 360 ,007 344,291 
- value £603 £5 ,470 
Plums, dried or "preserved  cwts. 253 255 
>». French, or Prunellos ° do. 3,632 3,785 
Prunes e do. 8,497 8,983 
Raisins e e do. 217 238 202 230 
Small Nuts . bushs. 101,801 108,942 
Walnuts ° e do. . 33,298 33 »729 
Hardwoods, viz. 


1,857 
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Imported. 


- 3,340 

25,622 

- do. 1,196 

Hats or Bonnets, Platting, &e. ViZ. 
Hats or Bonnets of Bast, Cane, or 

Horsehair » number 87 

i Ibs. 986 

6,099 

Platting of "Bast, Cane, or Horsehair : 69 

>> Chip. 5,551 

>> Straw . 15,715 

Straw or Grass for platting . : 3,602 

Hemp, undressed 4 913,233 

Hides, untanned, viz. :—Buffalo, Bull, 

Cow, Ox, or Horse do. 637,886 

Pieces unenumerated £91 

Tanned, viz. :—Buffalo, Bull, Co, 

Ox, or Horse ° Ibs. 508 ,980 

Muscovy or Russian 41,999 

Hides, or pieces of, tanned =. £30 

Horns, Horn Tips, or Pieces . 2,597 

Jalap 47,548 

bar . 24,483 

Isinglass . 2,806 


Lead, Pig and Sheet 3,058 

Leather Gloves « 1,871,027 | 1,834,880 

Linen, viz. :— 
Cambrics and French Lawns 34,353 
Lawns not French . £365 
Damask e e 18,859 
Damask 1,550 
Sails . £566 
Plain Linen and Diaper ee 


39 


Lawns (not French), Plain Linen, 
&c., Diaper, and Manufactures of 
Linen, unenumerated, atvalue § do £11,269 £9,390 

Linen Yarn ; 9,239 3,219 
Liquorice Juice 6,283 8,524 

Paste 4,975 1,883 
Melasses . 591,249 613,412 
Oil, Castor 10, 922 11,816 
, Olive. 14, 962 10,619 

Cocoa Nut 87,866 42,480 

Palm . 414,648 361,747 

Train, Spermaceti, and Blubber 20,844 20,626 

Opium e 248 , 340 32,609 

Provisions, viz.— 
Bacon and hams. * 6,768 3,538 
Beef, salted . e e 108, 5,204 


ee 
pieces 


value ; £5 » 889 
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Hard woods—( continued). 
2,941 
th 2,123 
i 87 
881 
MG 3,597 
69 
5,510 
13,591 
3,591 
881,351 
619,115 
a 4 333,374 
£30 
2 
49,871 
21,599 
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Description. 


Cape of Good Hope 
China 


Italy . ° 
Other Countries 


India 


Other Countries 


Silk and Satin 


Total of Raw Silk 


China e 
Italy e e e 
France 
Other Countries 
Total of Waste Silk 
Silk, Thrown, from 
Italy e 
France . 


Turkey, Syria, and Beypt 


Total of Thrown Silk 

Silk Manufactured Goods, viz. :— 
Manufactures of Europe : 


Silk Waste, Knubs, and Husks, from 


22,716 


1,669,133 
7,520 
339,793 
812,214 
13,302 
771,529 
536,441 


Imported. Consumption. 
Provisions—(continued). 
Pork, salted .  cwts. 30,780 1,311 
Butter, salted . do. 185,511 180,601 
Cheese e e e e e do. 213 ,850 210, 480 
Eggs . number | 67,565,167 | 67, 565, 167 
Fish, Anchovies e Ibs. 225,040 "208° 499 
>, Eels . ° ° ship loads | 86 & 50 Ibs. | 86 & 50 Ibs. 
>> Salmon .  cwts. 1,095 1,117 
 Turbotsand Soles . do. 84 84 
., Of British taking do. 75,981 72,111 
Quicksilver . Ibs. | 2,148,351 244,664 
Rags and Materials for making Paper tons. 7,061 7,201 
Rhubarb . e lbs. 206 ,015 54, 822 
Rice, cleaned .  cwts. 456 , 302 322, 900 
9) in the husk qrs. 36 ,630 27 
>> Meal reduced from Rice i in bond cwts. oe ee 
Sago do. 37,615 44,276 
Saltpetre and Cubic Nitre : ° do. 349,870 329 ,696 
Seeds, viz. :— 
Caraway ° do. 7,049 7,394 
Clover . do. 124,759 92,064 
Linseed and Flaxseed . . qrs. 616,947 593, 185 
Onion . -  cwts 566 676 
Rape e e qrs. 68, 884 67 329 
Tares e 


23,357 


ee 


ee 


4,149,932 | 3,918,282 
4 ee 
2 
11,246 
3,218 
«1,148 
15,618 15,727 
106 
333, 352 
67,528 


400,986 


405, 927 


270,559 


253,555 


i 
He 
| 
| 
| 
, 
Silk, Raw, from 
e e e lbs. ee 
e e do. = 
e do. = 
e do. ee 4 
‘ 
e e e do. 
t 
| 
e do. 
do. 
«Ibs. 
do. 
d 
d.| 
| 
| 
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Description. 


Imported. 


Consumption. 


Silk Manufactures of a 
Gauze . 
Crape 
Velvet and Velvet Ribbons ° 
Ribbons, embossed or figured with 
Velvet 
Fancy Silk Net or Tricot ° 
Silk mixed with Metal . 


Total entered by weight 


Plain Silk, or Net called Tulle 
Millinery, Turbans, or Caps 
+ Hats or Bonnets 
Dresses. 
or Entered at value 
Manufactures of Silk, or of Silk 
and other Materials, not particu- 
larly enumerated 
Manufactures of India, viz.— 
Bandannoes, Romals, Silk 
Handkerchiefs 
Silks and Crapes. 
Crape Shawls, Scarfs, and "Hand- 
kerchiefs. 
Skins and Furs, viz.— 
Bear, undressed 
Beaver 


Kid, in the hair 


oe fe @ © © © 


Sheep 
Squirrel or Calabar, undressed 
Spelter or Zinc . 
Spices, viz.— 


Cassia Lignea 


18,209 
39 
3,916 
18,174 


635 
4,218 
303 


316,053 


2,226 
1,061 
1,889 
498 
85 


189,824 


562,801 
20,102 


12,885 


11,199 
45,926 
14,617 
49,692 

120,633 

116,943 

176,487 
75,543 

256,715 

176,563 

416,709 


1,489,138 | 


3,639 
11,856 
220,815 
183, 434 
538,254 
33,919 
25 692 
370,750 
563,947 
149,348 


2,434,280 |. 


10,393 
1,278,413 


295,125 


1,552 
553 
918 
_ 362 
85 


175,103 


128,718 
1,218 


288 


985 
45,593 
10,007 

36 ,936 
62,304 
120, 182 
67,840 
366 

233 ,928 
120,063 
417,288 
1,545,618 
3,585 
3,023 
208,704 
82,793 
549,746 
165,071 
322 
8,843 
555,341 
304,331 
2,327, 365 
5,388 


112,128 


} 
192 
17,528 
39 
3,357 ff 
Gt 
. 617 
4,111 
201 
| 
sq. yds. 
| umber 
do. | 
a 
| 
yy pieces 
+ pieces 
number 
$4 number 
do. 
Cony ‘x. ° ‘ do. 
Ermine ,, . do. 
>, dressed . do. 
Lamb, undressed do. 
4 Marten e e do. 
Musquash ° e e do. 
me Otter . do. 
3 Seal e e e do. 
do. 
a e do. 
Ibs. 
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Description. 


Imported. 


Consumption. 


Spices—(continued). 


All sate of Wine 
Wood and Timber, viz.— 
Timber sawn or split 


Timber not sawn nor split 
Staves... 


Wool, Sheep and 


Cloth for exportation 
Manufactures ‘ 
Worsted Yarn 


Do. by tale, Battens and Ends 
Boards, Deals, Deal Ends, and Planks 


Woollen Manufactures, viz.— 


Spirits, viz.— 
Geneva . . do. 
Foreign and Colonial, of all sorts do. 
Sugar, viz — 
West India, of British Possessions cwts. 
East India. 
Certified as not being | 
Foreign’ duce of Slave Labour do. 
Not so certified . . 
Tea ibs. 
Terra Japonica, and Catch tons 
Tobacco, viz.— 
Manufactured, or Cigars . ° do. 
Snuff e e do. 
Turpentine, Common .  ewts 
Wax, Bees’, unbleached do 
WwW viz.— 
Spanish do. 


Other Sorts, and Wine mixed i in bond do. 


do. 


loads 
gt. hdds, 


loads 
do. 
lbs. 


pieces 
value 


lbs. 


951,220 
263,178 
13,386 


152,110 
8,087,099 
2,661 


3,120,010 


380 , 883 
701,370 


2,452,778 
540,620 
1,101,261 


7,516 
777,900 


*1,079, 486 
9 686 
53, 147,078 
5,382 
12, 085 


37,610,576 
1,014,202 
1,381 


423 ,336 
725,308 
2,980,403 
226 660 


782, 200 


33,898 


1,509,098 


3,446,679 


18,462 
128,319 
14,786 
22,655 
108,943 
3,094,891 
3,034 


2,198,592 
1,023,073 
14,864 
6,077 


4,129,443 


1,081,039 
9,188 
41,363,770 
6,567 
2,056 


24,356,647 
238,844 
‘300 
458,634 
6,350 

109 

7,160 


349,257 
473,789 
2,887,501 
111,577 
2,478, 360 
538,200 


8,584,586 


6,838 ,684 


727 ,546 
89 

157 
757,901 
73,255 
65,713,761 


12,189 
£171,656 


121,941 


716,663 

94 

176 
750,943 
67,993 
67,851,293 


£162,015 


118,465 
K 


f 
* 
ae 
ad 
hit 
oF, 
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Quantities and Decrarep VALvE of, Britisu and Irish Propvuce and 
Manvuractures Exportep from the United Kingdom in 1844. 


Quantities. Declared Value. 


Apparel, Slops, and Haberdashery £1,490,068 


Bacon and Hams 14,998 cwts. 45,192 


Beef and Pork barrels 33,322 
Beer and Ale . 169,830 barrels 437,373 


Books, printed . : 9,462 cwts. 174, 356 
Brass and Copper enemas 388,882 cwts. 1,736,545 
Butter and Chgene 55,677 cwts. 196,676 
Coals, Culm, and Cinders ° 1,754,171 tons. 672,056 
Cordage . 56,447 cwts. 101,241 


Cotton Manufactures 1,046 ,670,823 yds. 17,612,146 
Hosiery, Lace, and Small "Wares e 1,204,618 


Cotton Twist and Yarn . . 138,540,079 lbs. 6,988 ,584 
Earthenware. 64,030,962 pieces 766,910 
Fish, Herrings 205,892 barrels 203,172 
Glass, entered by weight . . 292 ,875 cwts. 362, 626 


Hardwares and Cutlery e+ 451,043 cwts. 2,179,087 
Hats, Beaver and Felt . 13,816 doz. 58,464 


Tron and Steel, Wrought and Unwrought 458,745 tons =: 3, 193, 363 
Lead and Shot . ‘ ° 15,664 tons 270 ,344 
Leather, Wrought and Unwronght + 2,931,769 lbs. 365,999 

Saddlery and Harness . ‘ 99,043 


Linen Manufactures . 91,283,754 yds. 2,801,609 
'Phread, Tapes, and Small Wares 223,191 


Linn Yam . 25,970,569 lbs. 1,050,676 
Machinery and Mill Work. «6 776,255 
Painters’ Colours ° 206,131 


Plate, Plated Ware, Jewellery, and Watches 269,650 
Salt - 13,476,884 bush. 224 ,656 
Silk Manufactures 736 455 


Soap and Candles. . 19,337,424 Ibs. 305,849 
Stationery of all sorts . 263 , 827 


Sugar, Refined. 219,117 cwts. 331,050 


Tin, Unwrought . . 22,216 cwts. 77 ,893 
Tin and Pewter Wares and Tin Plate ° ° ° 506 ,691 


Wool, Sheep and Lambs’ . 894,619 lbs. 535 , 134 
Woollen Worsted Yarn ° 8,271,906 lbs. 958,217 
Woollen Manufactures :— 


Entered by the Piece ‘ 2,864,724 pieces. 6,104,696 
Entered by the Yard ‘ ° 20, 940, 170 yds. 1, 824, 808 


Hosiery and Small Wares « 275,332 
All other Articles , 2,503,950 


£58,584 ,292 
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Russia 
Sweden 


e 
Norway 


Denmark 
Prussia 


Germany 
Holland . 
Belgium e 
France . 
Portugal, Proper 
>, Azores: 
Madeira 
Spain & Balearic Islds. 
Canaries 
Gibraltar 
Italy and Italian Islds. 
Malta e e e 
Tonian Islands . . 
Morea and Greek Islds, 
Turkey . . 
Syria and Palestine . 
Egypt .. 
Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, 
and Morocco . ° 
Western Africa e 
Cape of Good Hope . 
Eastern Coast of Africa 


Cape Verd Islands . 


Islands . 
Madagascar e 
Mauritius . . 


African Ports on Red Sea 
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Declared Value. 


2,128, 926 
108,575 
152,824 
286 ,679 
505,384 


6,151,538 


3,131,970 
1,471,251 
2,656, 259 
1,153,857 
56 ,839 
31,736 
509,207 
46 , 323 
1,049,767 
2,569,240 
200,009 
123,928 
28,196 
2,291,404 
577, 828 
402,101 


17,740 
458,414 
424,151 
127 
1,987 
23,210 


St. Helena and Ascension 


1,998 
285,650 
11,009 


Countrizs to which the preceding were ExporTep, 


Declared Value. 

Arabia . . £7 ,695 »666 
Kast India Company’s 

Territories& Ceylon 376,918 

Siam, Sumatra, Java, 

and Islands -in the 


Indian Seas. . 92,517 
Philippine Islands 2,305,617 
China... ‘ 78,541 
Australian Settlements 6,518 
South Sea Islands .« 3,044,225 
British N. America « 2,452,409 
British West Indies 

Hayti « 174,457 
Cuba and Foreign 

West Indies: . 1,004,184 
United States of Ame- 

rica» « 7,938,079 
Texas « «© 3,906 
Mexico . « « 494 095 
New Grenada, Venezuela, 

and Equador . . 264,688 
Brazil . . - 2,413,538 
Rio de la Plata: « 784,564 
Peru and Bolivia 658 ,380 
Falkland Islands. 93 


Foreign Settlements on the 
N.W. Coast of America 12,611 
Guernsey, Jersey, 


Man, &c. . 410,474 


Total 


London 
Berwick 
Boston 


£. 

11,778,516 
12,222 

29 ,259 
1,007,832 
33,235 
75,985 
15,157 
34,675 
99,452 
12,544 
23,303 
713,233 


Gross and Net Amount of Customs Dvertes collected at the following 
Ports during the Year ending 5th Jan., 1845, 


Gloucester . 158,166 
Goole 48,875 
Grimsby 6,191. 
Hull. 607, 963 
Ipswich . 28,511 
Lancaster ° 38 "948 
Liverpool . - 4,487,664 
Lynn . - 61,306 
Newcastle 471 621 
‘Penzance ‘ 17,342 
Plymouth . ‘ 151,530 
Portsmouth . ° 55,673 


£ 58,584,292 
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Colchester . 
Dover -. | 
Falmouth 
Fleetwood 
Gainsborough . | 
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Gross and Net Amount of Customs Duties—continued. 


£. £. 
Rochester e 22, 244 Leith . .631 ,926 
Shoreham e e 1 1 ’ 296 Montrose e e 25 3 793 
Southampton . © 60,344 | Port Glasgow . ° 151,472 
Stockton ° 85,397 | Belfast . 366 
Sunderland . 76,587 | Cork . 302, 207 
Swansea 68,301 | Dublin . 1,043,466 
Truro 24,563 | Dundalk 28 ,675 
Whitehaven . 70,635 | Galway . 28, 195_ 
Yarmouth 54,458 | Limerick 176,979 
Isle of Man . 22,516 | Londonderry 105 ,830 
Aberdeen 76 »259 Newry e 44,648 
Dundee 42, 737 | Ross . e 22, 734 
Glasgow 551,851 | Sligo 31,531 
Grangemouth . 16,645 | Waterford 173 , 284 


Number of VEsseEns, with the Amount of their TonnaGE, and the Number 

_ of MEN and Boys usually employed in Navigating the same, that be- 
longed to the several Ports of the British Empire on the 31st December, 
1844. 


. Vessels. Tons. Men. 
United Kingdom. . . . . 23,253 2,994,166 170,162 — 
Isles of Guernsey, Jersey, and Man 763 50,226 5,529 


British Plantations . . . . 7,304 592,839 40,659 


Total . . 31,320 3,637,231 216,350 


Nomser and TonnaGE of Steam VeEsseEts belonging to the British Empire 
in the Year 1844. 


Vessels. Tons. 

Scotland . . . . . « 137 20 , 666 
Treland . «© «© «© 81 17,519 
United Kingdom . . . 897 113,232 
Isles of Jersey, Guernsey, and Man 3 445 
British Colonies 88 1 ] 998 
Total . . . 988 195,675 


Numser and TonnaGE of VEssEts (distinguishing Steam VEssELs from 
SaiLinc VessExs) that were Built and Registered in the several Ports of 
the British Empire in the Year 1844. 


Steam Vessels. Sailing Vessels. 

No. Tons. No. Tons. 
United Kingdom . . 65 6,113 624 88 , 882 
Isles of Guernsey, Jersey, and Man .. ee 42 1,881 
Plantations . « 8 817 403 53 ,936 


Total . . 73 6,930 1,069 144,699 
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NuMBER and TonNAGE of VEssELs employed in the ForEIGN TRADE of 
the Unitep Kinepom, distinguishing the Countries to which they be- 
longed, which entered Inwards and cleared Outwards in 1844, stated ex- 
clusively of Vessels in Ballast. 


Entered Inwards. Cleared Outwards.. - 
Countries to which the Vessels 
=e: Ships. | :Tonnage. Ships. | Tonnage. 
United Kingdom and its 
| 14,681 [3,087,437 || 13,842 2,604,243 
Russia. «© 199 53,272 136 37,426 
Sweden «© 267 35 , 346 237 33 ,960 
Norway . 871 | 147,959 386 | 45,949 
Denmark . . . « 1,559 | 115,287 |} 1,527 | 115,307 
Prussia. 1,104 | 207,490 821 | 145,725 
Other German States. . | 1,003| 85,535 1,132 | 107,264 
Holland . . 565 | 46,199 641 | 59,319 Rist 
Belgium... 280 | 41,479 350 | *51,865 
Frances. 631} 34,570 || 1,206 | 102,387 
Spain. © 75 9,722 98 13,089 he 
Portugal’. . « 31 3,105 27 2,898 
Italian States . ° 56 14,324 63 17,715 . 
States of America. 600 | 348,548 572 | 342,254 
ther States in America, 
Total « 21,929 |4,231,334 || 21,042 13,680,066 


Vessets employed in the Foreten Traps of the Unitep Kinepom (in- 
cluding their repeated Voyages) during the Year ended oth January, 
1845 :-— 

INWARDS. Vessels. Tons. Men. 

British and Irish Vessels 19,687 3,647,463 195,728 

Foreign Vessels . . 9,608 1,402,138 76,091 


Total . . 29,295 


OUTWARDS. 
British and Irish Vessels 19,788 3,852,822 . 212,924 
Foreign Vessels . . 9,816 1,444, 346 77,109 


5,049,601 271,819 


Total . . 29,604 5,297,168 290,333 


Nomper and Tonnace of CoastineG VEsseLs which Entered the Port of 
Lonpon in the Year 1844. 


Vessels. Tons. 
General Coasters, including Colliers 21,494 2,706,743 
Irish Traders © « 1,244 183,653 


Total . 22,738 2,890,396 
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Numper and Tonnace of Vesseis employed in the Coasting Trade of the 
_ United Kingdom, which Entered Inwards and Cleared Outwards with 
Cargoes, at the several Ports of the United Kingdom, during the Year 


1844, distinguishing the Vessels employed in the Intercourse between 
Great Britain and Ireland from other 


1844, . Entered Inwards. Cleared Outwards. 


Ships. Tonnage. Ships. Tonnage. 


Employed in the Inter- 


course between Great?! 10,147 | 1,349,273 || 16,948 | 1,817,756 
Britain andIreland . | 


‘Other Coasting Vessels . (123,751 | 9,615,434 {128,294 | 9,877, 105 


Total « ¢ [133,898 |10,964,707 145, 242 11,694,861 


NumBer and Tonnace of Vessets which Entered the Port of London 
with Cargoes from Foreign Ports, distinguishing the Countries whence 
they arrived, during the Year 1844, 


British. Foreign. 


COUNTRIES. 
Vessels. Tons. 


429 97,616 
26 4,607 
1 205 
20 3,042 
301 41,035 
183 46,817 
314 47,237 
Belgium 198 36,298 
France e 478 69,584 
Portugal, Azores, & Madeira 338 36,033 
Spain and Canaries . . 194 21,839 
Italian States . . « « 19,148 
Turkey & Continental Greece 9,356 
Morea and Greek Islands . 6 ,423 
Tripoli, Barbary, & Morocco 2,703 
Foreign Possessions in Africa) 690 
Asia . 12,608 
Chima . «© « . 27,112 
United States of America . : 3,935 
Foreign West Indies . , 8,717 
Continental 36,294 
miesin America . . 


Russia 
“Sweden . 
Norway . 
Denmark 
Prussia . 
German States 
Holland. . 


Total . . §37,375 351,047 
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4 Vessels. Tons. 
42| 15,182 
143 | 36,262 
180 56,894 
347 | 70,585 
208 | 18,761 
223 | 17,418 
124] 20,578 
243} 21,497 
38| 3,881 
8 2,158 
2 316 
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76| 41,131 
32 8,201 
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NuMBER and TonNAGE of VesseEts which entered the undermentioned Ports 
in the Year ending 5th January, 1845. 


BRITISH. 


FOREIGN. 


e 
Bristel 
Hull Py 
Newcastle . 
Plymouth ry 
Leith. . 
Glasgow . . 
Greenock . 
Cork. . 
Bel fast ° e 
Dublin e 


e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e e 
e 
e 
e e 
e 
e e 


Vessels, 
4,741 
2,671 


1,085 
1,229 


347 


340 
250 
238 
209 
165 
177 
243 


1, 


Tons. 
008 ,463 
760,597 
72,847 
234,361 
184,413 


40,110 - 


38,458 
44,938 
67,353 
30,444 
41,119 
43,062 


Vessels. 
2,144 
939 


Tons. 
353,346 
367,918 

"9,382 
156 ,308 
109 ,862 

8,508 
42,455 
963 
1,807 
5,489 
5,644 


TRADE of the Unitep Kinepom with France; 1814 to 1844. 


Exports to France. 


Imports from France. 


Official Value. 
British and Foreign, 
Irish Produce'and Colonial} 
and Manu- | Merchan- Total. 
factures. dize. 


Official 
Value. 


Amount 
of Import 
Duties 
(Customs 


and Excise). 


Declared 
Value of 
British and 
[Irish Produce' 

and Manu- 

factures. 

£ 

1814 582,703 
1815 298 , 292 
1816 407,700 
1817} 1,003,486 
1818 369,504 
1819 299,493 
1820 390,745 
1821 438,266 
1822 437,009 
1823 349 , 636 
1824 338,635 
1825 360,710 
1826 488 , 438 
1827 446,951 
1828] 498,938 
1829] 491,388 
1830 475,884 
1831 602,688 
1832 674,791 
1833 848,333 
1834) 1,116,885 
1835] 1,453,636 
1836} 1,591,381 
1837} 1,643,204 
1838} 2,314,141 
1839] 2,298,307 
1840] 2,378,149 
1841] 2,902,002 
1842] 3,193,939 
1843] 2,534,898 
1844] 2,656,259 


377,799 
214,824 
321,070. 
596,753 
318,851 
248,078 
334,087 
382,404 
346,811 
241,837 
260,498 
279,212 
426,820 
416,726 
448,945 
509,921 
486,284 
636,097 
847,487 
997,321 

1,280,667 

1,700, 665 

2,036,844. 

3,193,923 

3,118,410 

3,543,665 

4,709,588 

5,506,842 

4,305,616 

3,375,228 


& 
1,870,337 
1,228,856 
1,313, 152 
1,054,262 
877,912 
734,780 
829,814 
1,037,101 
839, 150 
743,575. 
864,501 
892,403 
656,124 
133,504 
195,498 
337,897 
181,065 
256,082 
621,822 
314,317 
546,923 
505,346 
644,950 
839,207 
691,080 
514,243 
627,038. 
806,200 
683,872. 
765,187 
§28, 948 


£ 
2,248, 136 
1,443,680 
1,634,222 
1,651,015 
1,196,763 

982,858 
1,163,901 
1,419,505 
1,185,961 

985,412 
1,124,999 
1,171,615 
1,082,944 

550,230 

644,443 

847,818 

667,349 

892,179 
1,469,309 
1,311,638 
1,827,590 
2,067,261 
2,345,615 
2,876,051 
3,885,003 
3,632,653 
4,170,703 
5,515,788 
6,190,714 
5,070,803 
5,204,176 


740,227 
754,372 
417,783 
527,866 
1,162,424 
642,012 
775 ,132 
865,617 
878,273 
1,115,800 
1,556,734 
1,835,985 
1,247,426 
2,625,748 
3,178,825 
2,086,994 
2,317,686 
3,056,155 
2,452,894 
2,577,215 
2,808,256 
2,746,999 
3,125,978 
2,707,587 
3,431,118 
4,022,790 
3,775,754 
3,654,428 
4,160,509 
. 3,387,741 


| 3,687,878 


£ 

913, 128 
1,182,843 

992,367 
1,017,354 
1,145,845 
1,335,952 
1,412,548 
1,501,430 
1,610,329 
1,723,827 
1,838,411 
1,967,499 
2,037,165 
2,058,831 
2,176,238 
1,963,257 
1,963,400 
1,936,698 
2,271,249 


‘2,015,540 


2,056,551 
1,956,689 
1,973,492 
1,900,648 
1,988,267 
1,986,056 
1,913,037 
1,969,135 


|. 2,059,634. 


1,741,660 
1,879,799 


dhe 
PORTS. 
4 
| 
| | 56 
1,388 
945 | 
47 
489 ae 
46 
3 
17 
40 
| 43 
| 
| 
# 
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Return of the Principat Imports from FRANCE into the UNITED 
KinGpom in the Year 1844. 


Duty on 
cia entere 
Articles. Quantities. Vilas, | ene 
Consump- 
tion. 
‘£ z 
Baskets e e e e e e ee ee 10 »262 1 080 
China and Earthenwa are . 10,485 2,038 
Clocks e e e ee ee 27,261 5,575 
Corks, ready made . cwts. 71,865] 7,222 2,114 
e number 65,207,984) 20,377 23,785 
and Needlework ee 21,227 3,950 
Flowers, Artificial, not Silk ee 23,022 5,863 
Glass, Common Green Bottles . . . cwts. 31,629} 31,518 11,536 
», Other manufactures except common 
ttles e e e e e ee ee 5,815 3,006 
Hair, Human . ‘ Ibs. 7,545) 2,720 473 
Hats or Bonnets, Straw. do. 2,290 382 918 
Lace, Cotton, Silk, or Linen, made by the 
Gloves, Leather  « pairs 1,863,741) 19,594 28,513 
Leather: Boots and Shoes. ‘ do. 95,797) 25,086 4,368 
Boot Fronts do. 269,696] 26,606 5,282 
Linen; Cambrics and Bordered Handker- 
chiefs... pieces 34,600| 16,868 9,015 
other manufactures oe 9,216 1,293 
Nuts e e bushels 10,76! 2,782 1 087 
» Walnuts . do. 12,369} 2,085 1,389 
Paper, for Hangings . sq. yds. 87,305] 3,274 1,380 
» Otherkinds . Ibs. 185,883) 4,648 390 
Pictures . number 3,037} 7,438 685 
Plaiting, &c. for Hats and Bonnets . e lbs. 12,640) 4,213 4,593 
Piums and Prunellos 3,585} 687 3,990 
Potatoes . e do. 35,395} 17,689 313 
Poultry (alive) ° ee | 8,928 469 
Prunes . .  ewts. 8,396} 6,846 3,265 
Prints and drawings e number 304,473} 11,571 932 
Sulphate of oz. 33,408] 46,771 886 
Rapeseed and other Oil Cakes . ewts. | 389,985} 58,495 1,026 
Silk, Raw . 7 . Ibs. 771,529} 437,200 3,342 
>» Waste, Knubs, and Husks do. 360,433} 36,043 (173 
» Thrown, Dyed. do. 8,809} 31,708 903 
»  Undyed dow} 324,544) 389,452 18,382 
Silk Manufactures: 
Plain or Figured, including Ribbons 7 do. 265,239] 556,368 169,153 
Gauze and Gauze Ribbous, _ and | 
figured do. 18,070} 69,118 22,830 
Crape, plain and figured ° . do. 3,910) 8,406 2,826 
Velvet and Velvet Ribbons, plain aud 
figured e do. 9,859} 26,670 10,592 
Fancy Silk Net do. 4,173] 12,519 5,179 
Plain Lace or Net, called Tulle; sq. yds. 2,143 357 105 
Skins, Goats, undressed. number 63,951} 5,329 70 
»» Kid, dressed . ‘ do. 413,876) 7,450 1,121 
>» Marten, undressed do. 18,158} 4,539 300 
Spirits, Brandy gallons | 1,455,925) 196,943 {1,161,000 
Verdegris CTs. | 136,256] 8, 821 576 
Water, Cologne «© « flasks 22,362| 1,118 357 
Wine, French . gallons 703,412} 80,739 138,489 
»  Othersorts . do. 585 71 563 
Wool, Sheep and Lambs . e dbs. 922,896] 42,413 660 
Woollen manufactures . 149,398 23,184 


Ba 
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QuantTITIEs of SHEEP and Lamss’ Woot, Foreign and Colonial, Imported 
into the United Kingdom in the Year 1844, distinguishing the Countries 
from which they came :— 


Lbs. Lbs. 
Russia e 5,402,098 Mauritius, e 18, 
Norway 2,144 | E. I. Co.’s Territories 2,765,853 
Denmark ‘ - 1,604,099 | New South Wales . 12,406,397 peu 
Prussia. ° . 271,485 | Van Diemen’s Land . 4,411,804 i 
Germany . 21,847,684 | Western Australia. 109,243 
Holland . 350,196 | South Australia 662,268 
Belgium 763,161 | New Zealand 12,535 
France 922,896 | Brit. N. Amer. Colonies 12,887 
Portugal . e - 1,346,613 | British W. Indies . 2,701 
Spain. 918,853 | Curagoa . 508 
Gibraltar . ° 372,167 | U.S. of America 29,355 
Italy e 25 818, 353 Mexico e 29 ,699 
Malta e e 1 5 496 Brazil e e 65 
* Morea & Greek Islands 252,359 | Rio dela Plata. . 2,186,291 
Turkey, Syria, & Egypt 1,286,963 | Chili . 129,650 
Morocco . - 1,101,824 | Peru e e 821,032 
Cape of Good Hope . 2,197,031 . ig 
Eastern Africa . 237 Total . 65,079,524 i 
St. Helena 6, 856 


Wueat and Wueart Frovr (stated in Quarters of Wheat) Imported into + 
the United Kingdom in the Years ending 5th January, 1842, 1843, 1844, fa 
and 1845; also the Quantity Entered for Home Consumption in the a 

same Periods. 


IMPORTED. CONSUMED.. 
Foreign. | Colonial. Total. Foreign. |Colonial.} Total. rt 
Qrs. =| Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. | Qrs. 
1842 |2,511,628 259,019 |2,770,647 |2,361,732 |257,970|/2,619, 702 ing 
1843 |2,840,726 |199,543 |3,040,269 |2,764,222 |213,080|2,977,302 
1844 | 946,638-|118,304 |1,064,942 | 847,381 |134,906| 982,287 ng 
1845 |1,145,986 |235,991 |1,381,977 | 791,385 |235,591|L,026,976 
Wuear Imported from the Unitep Srates into Canapa from October | 
11th, 1843, to 31st July, 1844 :— 
| 31,265 Quarters. Amount of Duty received thereon, £4689. Beat 
Wueat and Wuear Ftour Imported into the Untrep Kinepom from the 
Unitep States, from October 11th, 1843, to 31st December, 1844 :— t 
| Wheat, 2421 Quarters. Duty, £2048. + 


Wheat Flour, 30,950 Cwts. Duty, £95790. 


Wueat and Wueart Four, the Propuce of Canapa, Imported into the 
4 Unitep Kinepom for Home Consumption, from October 11th, 1843, to 
December 31st, 1844 :-— 


| Wheat . . Qrs. 50,139. Duty £2,627. - 


Wheat Flour Cwts. 882,261 ,, 15,173. 
kK 3 
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(stated"in Quarters of Wheat) Imported into 
land, from Canada, in the Years ending the 5th 


Jan. 1842, 1843, 1844, and 1845; also, the Quantity Entered for Home 
Consumprion in the above-mentioned Periods, 


IMPORTED. 


ConstuMED. ~ 


Certified as | 


British , 
Posses- | 


| Certified as 


: | c. 29 | 
| (from 10 Oct. 
¥843). | 


6 & 7 Vict. | reign. 


1841 ee 
1842 7 
1843 77,327 
1844 226,572 


Qrs. 

118 238,723 

1,865 |179,922 
13 (112,563 
19 


Qrs. Qrs. 
241,564 
191,686. ee 

55,639 75,329 

| 226,886 


Qrs. | 


Qrs. 


104 | 241,668 
622 192,308 


53 


1 | 131,499 
8 | 227,031 


Number of Ships laden with Foreign Corn, entered inwards at the Ports of 
the United Kingdom, for the Year ending 5th Jan., 1845. 


Imported 
in British 


Kinds of Corn. r 
Ships. 


Imported 
in Foreign 
Ships. 


Nations to which the 
Ships belonged. 


Number 
of 
Ships. 


Qrs. 
540,938 
242° 638 
105,293 
Beans and Peas | 158,625 
Rye 2, 385 
Buckwheat 367 


Cwts. 


497 ,246 
664 


Hew . e 
Oatmeal. . 


Qrs. 
538 , 826 
762,673 
191,101 

97,980 
12,517 


Cwts. 


210,517 


United Kingdom 
Russia 
Sweden . 
Norway . 
Denmark 
Prussia . 
Germany. 
Holland . 
Belgium . 
France . 
Austria 
United States 


Total 


1,497 
12 
77 


76° 
l 
13 
17 
74 


| 3,907 


An Account of the AveRAGE Rate of Dury received on each kind of 
ForeiGn Grain in each Year, from the 29th day of April, 1842, to the 
5th day of January, 1849 :— 

Year end- 
ing 5th 

Jan., 1845. 


Year end- 
ing 5th 
Jan., 1844. 


29th April, 
1842, to 5th 
Jan., 1843. 


s. d. . S. 
per quarter 8 4 17 
1 
99 


Wheat Meal or Flour _ per cwt. 


hi: 
of Of Canada, | of Canada, | 
British | UNder Act | Fo- under Act Fa- 
Posses- | © & 7 Viet. | reign. | 
(‘rom 10 Oct.’ | 
Qrs. | Qrs. 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 7 
| 1,204 
| 547 
e e 382 
| : 
= 
| 
| | | 
d. | 
Barley . .. 0 
Bis 8 7° 10 5 6 4 
3 0 5 0 6 2 
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QuanTITiEs of BarLey, Oats, WHEAT Fiour, and OaTmMEAL, 
imported into Great Britain from Ireland, in the Years 1842, 1843, and 


ord also, from the 5th day of January, 1845, to the 5th day of July, 
1845. 


Half Year 


7 1843. 1844. ended 5th 
= July, 1845. 


Quarters. Quarters. Quarters: Quarters. 


Wheat . 112,195 | 192,477 | 200,276 | 149,603 
Barley . 50,287 | 110,449; 90,656 | 26,232 
Oats . 1,274,326 |1,561,997 |1,509,870 | 976,644 


Cwrts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 


Wheatmeal or Flour | 314,311 |] 773,463 | 839,567 | 816,462 
Oatmeal. . . {1,551,172 {1,706,628 |1,150,976 | 607,041 


ANNUAL AVERAGE Prices of Grain per Quarter for the several Years from 


1842 to 1844 inclusive, in continuation of the Table p. 198, ‘Companion’ 
for 1843. 


Barley. 


s. d. 
27 6 
29 6 
33 8 


SEpTEeNNIAL Prices of each kind of Grain per Imperial Bushel, as 
prepared for the TrrHE CoMMISSIONERS. 


Seven Seven 
Years Years 
Christ- Christ- 
mas. . . mas. 


1835 : 1840 
1836 1841 
1837 ¢ 1842 
1838 j : 1843 
1839 1844 | 


Wheat. | Oats. | Rye. Beans. | Peas. 

s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. | s. d. 
1842 | 57 3 19 3 33 32 9 32 11 hy 

1843 | 50 1 18 4 30 7 29 2 31 1 bia 

1844 | 51 3 20 7 | 8311 | 34 5 | 33 5 a) 

| | 

Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 

6 11% 4 1 | 2 10% 

7 3% 42 | 2114 

| 4 14 | 2 10d 

7 72 | OF | 2 OF 
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Numser and Description of each kind of Live CatrLe and other Ani- 
mals Imported into the United Kingdom from Foreign Countries, for the 
Years ending the 5th day of July, 1843, 1844, and 1845, respectively. 


Oxen Swine 
and | Cows. | Calves.| Sheep.| Lambs.} and 
Bulls. Hogs. 


Years ending 5th July, 1843 3,578 |1,193 727 | 12 | 563 
4.294] 5311 220 | 12 | 322 
99 6,646 |2,503 3,969 | 42 | 411 


Hogs 


Coats brought into the Port of London in 1844 :—Coastways, 2,490,910 
tons. By Inland Navigation, 72,256 tons. Total, 2,563,166 tons. 


Sucar Imported and Consumed in the United Kingdom in 1843 and 1844. 
Average Prices and Duties :— 


IMPORTED. _ CONSUMED. 
1843. 1844. 1843. 1844. 
British Plantation ewts. 2,503,967 2,444,811 2,972,564 9,084,421 
auritius . . 476,923 540,515 
Fast India ” 1,102,176 1, 100°693} 1,055,667 1,045,474 


Foreign . . . 4, 937,903 788,093 76 99 


All Sorts » 5,020,569 4,874,108 4,028,307 4,129,994 


Net Revenue.—1843, £5,076,326. 
1844, £5,203,222. 


Average Price per Cwt. 
1843, 1844, 


British West India e e e 33s, 9d. 33s. 8d. 
British East India. ° 35 
Brazil e e e e 17 
Duties per Cwt. 
British Plantation, Mauritius, and British East India 25 2 25 
British Possessions in India, in which the importa- 
tion of Sugar is not prohibited . . . . . 33 7 33 
If certified to be the growth of China, Java, Manilla, 
or any other foreign country, the Sugar of which 
Her Majesty may declare admissible under 7 & 
8 Vict. c. 28 ee ef © @ 


| 
| 
» 
“tee 
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IV.— Miscellaneous. . 
Return, showing the ANNUAL VaLvuE of Reat Property in each County 
in England and Wales, assessed to the Property and Income Tax for the 
Year ending April, 1843; distinguishing Lands, Tithes, and Houses. 


Total 

j/AnnualValue of 

COUNTIES. Houses, Real Property 
Assessed 


Bedford .. £.517,474 
Berks 

Bucks eee 

Cambridge . 

Chester. . . 

Cornwall. . 

Cumberland 
Derby. . 
Devon. . 
Dorset. . 
Durham . 
Essex .. 
Gloucester 
Hereford , 
Hertford . 
Huntingdou 
Kent ... 
Lancaster . 
Leicester . 
Lincoln .. 
Monmouth . 
Norfolk .. 
Northampton 
Northumberland 
Nottingham 
Oxford eoeee 
Rutland... 
Salop .... 
Somerset... 
Southampton . 


e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 


Stafford 
Suffolk @e 
Surrey eee 
Sussex . .. 
Warwick ee 
Westmoreland . 
Wilts eee e e 
Worcester... 
York oe 


WALES. 
Anglesea... . 
Carnarvon . . 
Denbigh eoeee 
Flint eee 
Merioneth . 
Montgomery 
Brecon .. 
Cardigan .. 
Carmarthen . 
Glamorgan . 
Pembroke. . 
Radnor eee 
London... . 
_ of Court . 
Middlesex 5,579,872 20,122 7,223 007 

40,167,088 35,556,399 1,960,330 85,802,735 


Great Britain. . ..| 45,753,615 | 38,475,738 | 1,960,330 95,284,497 


ee @ 
o,eeerteee ete 

eeeeeeeeeee 


_* The total of each of the other principal heads of Assessment is given at p. 206, 


| 
| 
1,104,150 318,99 3,074 
1,147,535 479 ,407 65,714 1, 
433,504 2,158,725 43,692 2, 
855,373 697,771 88,509 
905,868 1,122,126 32,261 2,364,499 
269,417 52,056 4,999 334,501 
1,021,706 291,185 78,830 1,424,558 
eee 716,497 514,734 28,934 1,332,537 
3,989,936 2,707,513 77,491 7 495,028 
| 
| 
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Return showing the ANNuAL Va.us of ReaL Property in Great Britain 
assessed to the Income and Property Tax in the Year ending April, 1843. 


England and Wales. | Scotland. | Total. 


Lands. £.40, 167, 088 #.5,586,527 £.45, 733, 615 


Tithes 
Manors. 
Quarries 
Mines 
Tron Works 
Fisheries 
Railways 
Other 1,466,815 


$5,802,735 | 9,481,762 | 95,284,497 


Nomser of Savines’ Banks in England, together with the Number of De- 
itors, the Amount of their Deposits, and the Average Amount invested 
y each Depositor (made up to the 20th November, 1844). 


Average 


Amount of 
Deposits. 


Charitable | Friendly 
Institutions. 


Names 


of Not exceeding 
Counties. 


Depositors. 


invested by 


Bedfordshire 
Berkshire .. 

ambridgesh 
Cheshire.... 
Cornwall ...| 5,539 
Cumberland 
Derbyshire.. 
Devonshire‘. |: 
Dorsetshire . 
Durham .... 


r 


Essex....... 
Glocestersh. 
Hampshire. . 
Herefordsh. . 
Hertfordshire} 2,009 
Huutingdons. 
Kent ....... 
Lancashire . 
Leicestersh. . 
Lincolnshire 
London .....{31,568 
Middlesex ..|75 
Monmouths. 
Norfolk .... 
Northampton 
Northumber. 
Nottingham. 
Oxfordshire . 
Shropshire . 
Somersetsh. . 
Staffordshire. 
Suffolk ..... 
Surrey ..... 
Sussex....../ 9 
Warwicksh.. 
Westmoreld. 
Wiltshire ... 
Worcestersh. 
Yorkshire... 275, 114 | 69,545 


Total... }461, 195/2,999,518/813,601 


41, 414 
511,073 


152,216 
901 320, 042 
33,474 240,483 
177,592 2,081,387 
147,212 559,435 
47,809 58,914 
77,891 1,307,093 
181,333 2,593,942 
309, 480 1,776,296 
mee 
& 
; 
| No. £. £ | No.| &. | No. 
14,183 | 3,584) 111,526 68 | 2,964 | 176 
46,775 | 12,020} 359,676 258 {12,888 | 113 
18,323 | 4,657] 128,025 | 71 | 2,236) 111 
Be 547233 | 152302] 854.400 | 174 | 90248 | 303 
| 44,345 | 12,915] 492,013 110 | 142 
| 31,737 | 7,538) 211,741 55} 3,193 | 45 
| 39,722 | 10,099] 321,897 | 77 | 3,888 |. 271 
(174,318 | 49,866]1,492,072 | 506 (31,168 |. 430 
to | 42,253 | 11,470} 412,628 | 198 | 7,517 | 122 
| 28,833 | 7,323) 201,354 67 | 3,292 | 77 
an 428 ,202 485 |20,653 | 250 
818, 157 331 |17,057 | 239 
637, 493 276 113,194 | 246) 42,920 
211,251 133 | 6,538 | 53) 7,273 
113,425 163 | 9,016} 95) 13,331 
52,001 74 | 3,467 |. 61) 7,766 
945 ,273 536 26,097 308 37,375 
1,980, 143 565 |37,826 1,192) 132,797 
173,581 210 | 7,109 | 189 16,239 
497,509 340 |14,522 | 137] 20,920 
986 , 936 151 }10,087 | 78) 8,477 
3,534,653 649 [34,801 | 378} 28,559 
ie 76,651 45 | 2,105 | 102} 14,631 
ae 527,300 267 | 9,653 | 293) 27,442 
Hn Ret 243,600 190 | 8,299 | 171} 21,642 
BE EE 459 ,390 83 | 3,796 | 169} 14,290 
420,345 85 | 5,347 | 251} 27,122 
285,713 199 |10,402 | 141] 17,791 
557,190 218 |13,195 | 231] 45,216 
679,072 478 |36,152 | 168] 29,386 
452,306 298 |20,739 | 47,425 
Bs! 348,176 319 |11,562 |. 214) 27,342 
420,570 215 {10,725 | 120). 12,791 
413,941 270 }11,818 | 123) 15,773 
401,330 | 194 | 138] 12,265 
2,105,866 | 794 775| 109,563 
23,469,371 | (9,739 {8.900 1,132,421 
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Stamps Issued for Newsparers in.GreaT Britain and in the 
Years 1842, 1843, 1844. 

England. Scotland. Wales. Ireland. 
1842 Stampsat One Penny . . 50,145,912 4,977,344 440,200 6,063,906 
at One Halfpenny. 1,473,664 443,550 10,830 35,750 
1843 Stamps at One Penny . ~. 51,282,900 5,293,726 456,925 6,452,072 
»  atOneHalfpenny. 1,893,682 243,150 2,000 142,580 
1844 Stamps at One Penny. . 53,933,848 5,727,585 479,700 6,769,067 
atOne Halfpeuny. 3,738,128 317,620 7,000 249,550 


It is stated in the Annual Report of the National Vaccine Institution that 
during the year 1844 the institution supplied 175,362 charges of lymph, 
and met the demands contained in the letters of 5,845 correspondents, the 
majority of whom required lymph not only for their individual service, but 
for that of extensive distribution ; thus multiplying to an indefinite extent the 
benetits disseminated by this National Institution. 


Amount of Monies received as Poor’s Rate, and Tota EXPENDITURE 
for the RELIEF of the Poor, in the Years ending Lady-day, 1843 and 
1844. 


1843: Received £7,304,601 | Expended £5,208,027 
1844: Received 7,066,797 | Expended 4,976,093 


Decrease . 237,804 231,934 


NuMBER of IN-poor and Out-poor PAuPERS RELIEVED in England and 
Wales during each of the Quarters ended Lady-day, 1843 and 1844. 


Proportion 
In-door. Out-door. Total. r Cent. 
opulation. 


1843......| 238,748 1,307,642 | 1,546,390 9°% 
1844......| 230,818 1,246,743 | 1,477,561 9+3 


Decrease 7,930 60,899 68 , 829 6:4 


“ The number of new cases in the other three quarters may be safely esti- 
mated at half a million ; so that the number of persons relieved in England 
and Wales, in the course of the parochial year 1844, may be taken at about 


two millions, or nearly one-eighth part of the actual population.” —Eleventh 
Report of Poor Law Commissioners. 


Number of Birtus, Marriaces, and Deatus RecisTERED in England 
and Wales, in the Years 1839, 1840, 1841, and 1842, 


1839. 1840. 1841, 1842, 
Marriages. 123,166 122,665 122,496 118,825 


Births . .| 492,574 502,303 512,158 517,739 
Deaths . . | 338,979 359,634 343,847 349,519 


| 
4] 
5 
| 
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Proportion per cent. in England, 6°7. 
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Proportion of ILLEGITIMATE CHILDREN to OnE Hunprep Birtus in 


several of the Counties and in various Towns and Districts in England 
and Wales, in 1842. 


Total Number of Illegitimate Births registered in 1841, 35,294; in 1842, 34,796. 


Highest Counties. i hay Lowest Counties. pet Cent. 
Cumberland . lied Cornwall . e e 4°2 
Hereford 10°6 Middlesex (part of) 4°4 
Nottingham . 99 Monmouthshire =e 46 
Norfolk . 99 Devonshire e e 5°1 
Lancashire, » Esse e e e as 
. TOWNS AND DISTRICTS, 
Proportion Proportion 
per Cent. per Cent. 
City of London 0°6 | Salford 6-4 
Rotherhithe, St. Luke’ Middlesex), Bedford and Brighton 
Hackney, the Strand (Westmin- Lincoln and Doncaster . ° . 67 
ster). under 2° Wolverhampton 69 
Bethnal Green, Islington, St. Sa- Kidderminster and Coventry. . 7° 
viour’s and St. Olave's, Bermond- Cambridge . 
sey, and St. George's, Southwark, Peterborough e 74 
not exceeding 2°5 | Ipswich and Worcester . 76 
St.George’s-in-the-East, Clerkenwell, auterbury . 
Shoreditch, Lambeth, Greenwich, Maidstone . 79 
and Holborn . ° under 3° Stockport, York, and Devizes 
Newington, St. George’s (Hanover- oe Sand not exceeding 8°5 
square), Kensington, Chelsea, Aylesbury 89 
Camberwell, St. Pancras, and St. Huddersfield” 9 
Giles’s notexceeding 3°5 | Halifax 9°1 
Liv Salisbury and St. James’ 's, Westmin- 
Hull 3°83 ster e e e e 9°3 
Birmingham, the City of Westmin- Carlisle . 10° 
ster, and Whitechapel (London), Romney Marsh, “Tenterden, and 
Plymouth, Winchester, and Bris- Cranbrook 10°S 
tol; exceeding 4 & notexceeding 4°5 | Southwell, Mansfield, Preston, and 
Oxford. Derby, Cheltenham, an Whitehaven e 10°7 
| Sheffield; exceeding 44 and not Macclesfield  « 10°9 
q exceeding . . Norwich. - 11°5 
Leeds e e 5:5 Bolton e e 12°5 
Chichester and Wakefield 5°6 | Rhayader . 145 
Manchester . - 5°8 | Brampton, Cumberland. . - 17°2 
Bath e e 6° Wigan e e 18°1 
Windsor and Leicester 62 
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X.—CHRONICLE OF THE SESSION OF PARLIAMENT, 1845. 
[S—9 Victoria. ] 


Feb. Her Majesty this day opened Parliament in person. In the 
4. Speech from the throne the first topics touched upon were “the 
improved condition of the country,’”’ “ the increased activity” 
in manufactures, and the general prevalence of “a spirit of loyalty and 
cheerful obedience to the law.” The visit of the Emperor of Russia was 
alluded to with satisfaction ; and that of the King of the French as “eing 
** especially welcomé” to Her Majesty, “inasmuch as it had been pre- 
ceeded by discussions which might have impaired the good understand- 
ing happily established between the two countries.” ' Her Majesty an- 
nounced the necessity for an increase in the navy estimates, caused by 
“the progress of steam-navigation and the demands for protection to 
the extended commerce of the country.” Alluding to Ireland, the gra- 
dual abatement of political agitation and excitement was noticed, the 
consequence of which had been the more abundant application of pri- 
vate capital to useful enterprises; and, after stating that the Act for the 
more effectual application of Charitable Donations and Bequests had 
been carried out in the spirit in which it was conceived, Her Majesty 
recommended “the policy of improving and extending the opportunities 
for academical education in Ireland.”” The Report of the Land Occu- 
pation Commission was merely referred to as being nearly ready for pre- 
sentation ; and the banking establishments of Ireland and Scotland were 
briefly alluded to as subjects requiring attention. The Health of Towns 
Commission, Her Majesty hoped, would enable Parliament ‘“ to devise 
the means of promoting the health and comfort of the poorer classes.” 
In alluding to the success of the income and property tax in arresting 
the accumulation of debt in time of peace, and to the approaching ex- 
piration of that Act, Her Majesty left it to the wisdom of ‘Parliament 
**to determine whether it may not be expedient to continue its opera- 
tion for a further period, and thus to obtain the means of adequately 
providing forthe public service, and at the same time of making a reduc- 
tion in other taxation.” 
(Lorps.) The Marquis Camden moved and Lord Glenlyon seconded 
the Address, which was carried without any amendment. being offered. 
(Commons.) The Address was moved by Mr. Charteris and seconded 
by Mr. Thomas Baring. Mr. Gladstone explained his motives for se- 
ceding from the Cabinet ; and after several other Members had addressed 
the House the Address.was carried unanimously. 
(Commons.) Lord G. Somerset obtained leave to bring in 
Feb. the first of six Bills for regulating the proceedings in private 
6. business relating to Companies and Railways. A desultory 
debate arose on the subject of agricultural distress, to which 
no allusion had been made in the speech from the throne. 
(Commons.) On the motion of Mr. Young, a series of reso- . 
Feb. lutions relating to private Bills were agreed to, in lieu of the 
7. existing standing orders. 
(Commons.) A long discussion took place on the subject of 
Feb. railway legislation, and on the functions of the Board of Trade 
11. in reporting on projected lines. Sir James Graham brought in 
a Bill to consolidate and amend the laws relating to Parochial 
Settlement and to the Removal of the Poor. 
(Lorps.) The Earl of Dalhousie, in laying the first Report 
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Feb. of the Railway Committee of the Board of Trade on the table 
13, of the House, entered into some explanation of the manner in 
which the Committee proceeded in the discharge of its duties. 
_ (Commons.) Sir C. Napier brought under notice the state of our 
naval architecture, and moved for a Select Committee on the subject, 
which was negatived by 93 to 32. 
(Commons.) Sir R. Peel made the annual financial state- 
Feb. ment. He proposed the renewal of the income tax, and stated 
14. his plans with regard to the disposal of the surplus revenue, 
which he calculated at 3,409,000/. He proposed to abolish all 
duties on export, including of course that on coal laid on in 1842; also 
to abolish the duties on those articles which merely yielded nominal 
amounts, by which 430 articles would be swept from the tariff. He would 
also abolish the duty on cotton wool and on staves, the auction duty, 
and the duty on glass ; but for the auction duty he would substitute an 
annual licence. The total reductions to be effected on sugar were esti- 
mated at 1,300,000/,; and the total loss to the revenue on the various 
reductions would amount to 3,356,000/. The discussion of the minis- 
terial plans was postponed by general consent. 

Feb. (Lorps.) A discussion took place respecting the policy of 

17. — of the Railway Committee of the Board of 
r ra e. 

(Commons.) In the Committee of Ways and Means, Lord J. Russell 
passed in review the various items of the budget, and particularly cen- 
sured the proposed alteration of the sugar duties, which would bea 
useless sacrifice of 1,300,000/. of revenue. Mr. Roebuck, with-a view 
hereafter of subjecting ‘ professions, trades, and offices” to the income 
tax on an equitable principle, moved their omission from the resolution 
altogether, which was negatived by 263 to 55. 

(Commons.) Lord Ashley brought in a Bill for abolishing 

Feb. Night-work for Females of any age, and for Males under thir- 

18. teen, employed in calico print-works and bleach-fields in Great 
Britain and Ireland, Mr. T. Duncombe drew attention to the 
unsatisfactory and evasive character of the Report of the Secret Com- 
mittee on the opening of detained letters; and moved for another secret 
committee, to which this Report might be referred with a view to a more 
searching inquiry. Sir James Graham, in reply, said that the secret 
office, which had existed for more than a century under the authority of 
the Foreign Office, had been abolished in deference to the recommenda- 
tions of the committees of inquiry; and under the established regula- 
tions no warrant for opening letters could be issued without the know- 
ledge of the two under-secretaries of the Home Office and a confidential 
clerk. In giving intimation to the Austrian government of a conspiracy 
which was hatching in England no names were mentioned and no indi- 

viduals were compromised. ‘The discussion was adjourned. 
Feb (Commons.) Mr. Roebuck moved that the income tax 
19. rene be extended to Ireland, which was negatived by 75 

33. 

Feb,  (Commons.) The adjourned debate on the opening of letters 

20 under the authority of Government was resumed, and after a 

* + discussion of considerable length was again adjourned. 
(Commons.) The Post-office debate was continued. Mr. 
Feb. T. Duncombe asked that his motion might be withdrawn, 
21. and Lord Howick’s amendment, for a committee of inquiry 
into Mr. Duncombe's case, substituted for it. For Lord 
Howick’s motion 145, against it 240. 
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Feb. | (Lorps.) Lord Campbell laid on the table a Bill on the 

24. law of deodands. 

* (Commons.) Mr. Milner Gibson moved “ That no arrangement of 
the sugar duties will be eatisfactory and permanent which does not 
include an equalization of duty on foreign and colonial sugar.” By the 
effect of our fiscal regulations the British consumer was compelled to 
exchange the products of his industry for eighteen tons and a half of 
sugar instead of twenty-six tons, On a division there were 84 for the 
amendment, and 211 against it. 

(Commons.) The House sat from twelve to three, for the 

Feb. consideration of the Railways Consolidation Bill in committee. 

24. Sir J. Graham brought in his Bill for the better regulation of 

Medical Practice throughout the United Kingdom. Mr. 

Wakley considered that the amendments. introduced into the Bill were 
a proof of Sir J. Graham’s desire to conciliate. 

(Commons.) On the motion for going into Committee of 

Feb. Ways and Means, Lord J. Russell brought forward an amend- 

26. ment on the Government propositions respecting sugar. He 

contended that the distinction professed to be kept up 

between foreign free-labour and foreign slave sugar was illusory, and, 

without adequate benefit to the consumer, tended so greatly to impair 

the revenue as to render the removal of the income and property tax 

at the end of three years extremely uncertain and improbable. The 

amendment was lost by 236 to 142. 

(Commons.) Mr. Bright moved for a select committee on 

Feb. the Game Laws. Sir J. Graham admitted that, notwithstand- 

27. ing alterations in these laws, there still remained many evils, 

and inquiry would at least have a good moral effect. ‘The ap- 
pointment of a commitiee was carried by general assent. 

Feb. (Lorps.) Lord Campbell’s Bail in Error Bill was read a se- 
28. cond time. 

(Commons.) Mr. T. Duncombe moved that Colonel Maberly, Secre- 
tary to the Post-office, be called to the bar of the House, and that he be 
ordered to bring with him certain books for the year 1842; which, after 
an animated debate, was negatived by 188 to 113. 

March (L0RDs.) Lord Campbell’s Bills, three in number, for 

amending the Law on Actions by Civil Process, were read a 
second time. 

(Commons.) ‘The Government resolutions respecting the sugar du- 
ties being strongly opposed, on the ground chiefly that the proposed 
classification was impracticable, they were postponed, with a view of 
enabling the Government to make inquiries into the feasibility of their 
plan. 


Z 


‘ 


(Lorvs.) On Lord Ashburton presenting a petition com- 

March plaining of the Act of last session for abolishing imprisonment 
4. for debts under 201, Lord Brougham stated that he was pre- 

paring a measure to improve that Act. 

(ComMons.) The House sat inthe morning on the Companies and 
Railways Consolidation Clauses Bill. Lord G. Somerset brought un- 
der consideration the Report of the Committee appointed to inquire into 
the best mode of constituting Committees on Railway Bills. . The Re- 
port suggested the appointment of a committee of classification on 
railway Bills, to which should be referred the grouping of all rival or 
competing railway projects, with many minor details, to enable the com- 
mittee of selection to constitute committees on railway Bills of mem- 
bers free from personal or local bias, and to secure their steady attend- 
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ance during the investigation of the project or projects which they may 
be appointed to examine. ‘The resolutions, twenty-two in number, 
were agreed to, with more or less discussion. Mr. Bernal having said 
that he would be willing to transfer the private business of the House to 
a separate tribunal, with a judge or judges, Sir R. Peel warmly declared 
that if the House so transferred its powers, he should be ashamed to 
enter it. A young Member, he said, would do more to raise his reputa- 
tion by actively discharging his duties on a committee than by making 
a smart speech in a party debate. Mr. W. Cowper brought in his Bill 
of last session to promote the letting of field-gardens to the labouring 
poor. Sir J. Graham objected to the plan of employing the poor-rates 
for the extension of allotments, but was willing to give the House an 
opportunity of maturely considering the Bill. 
(Commons.) Onthe motion for going into Committee on 
March the Income and Property Tax Continuation Bill, Captain Ber- 
5. nal moved that the House go into Committee that day three 
months, on the ground that it was unjust to tax precarious pro- 
perty at the same rate as permanent property. This amendment was 
rejected by 96 to 23, and the House went into Committee on the Bill. 
Mr. Curteis proposed the substitution of two for three years as the 
duration of the tax, which was negatived by 69 to 17. 
(Commons.) Sir R. Peel announced his intention of bring- 
March ing in a Bill for the relief of the Jews, so far as municipal and 


6. corporate offices are concerned. Mr. Ewart brought in a Bill. 


for enabling town councils to establish museums of art. 
(Commons.) On the motion for going into a Committee of 
March Ways and Means on the sugar duties, Mr. Cobden urged the 
7. Government to give some explanation of their reasons for pro- 
posing to tax the community ten guineas a ton on the natural 
price of sugar for the sake of protection to colonial interests. Mr.Glad- 
stone urged that the general superiority of foreign sugar in quality justi- 
fied the discriminating rates as a protection to the sugar of our colonies ; 
on which Mr. Roebuck retorted that this argument resolved itself. into 
our having worse sugars at a higher price than we could otherwise get 
them. Sir G. Clerk said it was impossible to deny that the protection 
was intended to give some advantage to the West Indies, to which 
they were entitled by the position in which our legislation has placed 
them. Mr. Villiers remarked, that if in 1841 we had presented to the 
West Indies the value of all our manufactures which we had exported 
there in that year, on condition that they were not favoured by a 
discriminating duty, we should in that year have been a million in 
pocket. 


March ofthe Jewish Relief Bill. The Bishop of London said it must 
10. not be supposed he approved of, because he did not oppose 
the Bill; and he held himself free to oppose such an extension 

of the principle as would admit the Jews to Parliament. 

(Commons.) On the motion for receiving the report on the Property 
and Income Tax Bill, Mr. C. Buller moved that as it was unlikely Par- 
liament would have the power of dispensing with the Income Tax at 
the end of three years, it was the duty of the House to make it less un- 
equal and inquisitorial than it now was, which after a debate of consi- 
derable length was negatived by 240 to 112. Mr. W. Miles moved an 
amendment in favour of tenant occupiers of land being allowed a deduc- 
tion on any year when their income was disproportionate to their assess- 


ment: rejected by 196 to 92. uf 


(Lorps.) The Lord Chancellor moved the second reading 
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(Commons.) Sir Rz Peel, in reply to Lord Palmerston, 
March stated that in the war between Buenos Ayres and Monte Video, 
11, the representatives of France and England had exceeded their 
instructions in threatening an armed intervention. Mr. Somes 
moved for various returns relating to New Zealand, and the manner in 
which the affairs of that colony had been administered. Mr. Aglionby 
said that the rule of the Colonial Office and the acts of its governor had 
brought New Zealand to the verge of ruin; and both the Secretary for 
the Colonies and Captain Fitzroy were severely handled by several other 
members. Sir R. Peel said that whenever a distinct motion was made 
attacking the general conduct of Lord Stanley as Colonial Secretary, he 
would be prepared to meet it. 
(Commons.) On the third reading of the Property and In- 
March come Tax Bill, several amendments were moved for effecting 
12. improvements in the Bill, but.they were all rejected. The 
Sugar Duties Bill and the Justices’ Clerks and Clerks of the 
Peace Bills were read a second time. 
(Commons.) A morning sitting was held for the purpose 
March of forwarding routine business. In the evening Mr. Cobden 
13. moved for a select committee to inquire into the causes and 
extent of the alleged agricultural distress, and into the effects 
of legislative protection upon the interests — tenant-farm- 
ers, and farm-labourers. On a division afte interesting debate, the 
numbers were, for Mr. Cobden’s motion, 121; against it, 213. 
March (Lorps.) The Jewish Relief Bill was read a third time ; on 
~“"14, Which occasion the Duke of Cambridge ‘expressed his warm 
* approbation of the measure. 
(Commons.) The Sugar Duties Bill'was considered in Committee, and 
the government consented to adopt a proposition by Mr. Hawes for allow- 
ing a drawback on such duty-paid sugar as was then in the warehouse. 
(Commons.) In reply to Capt. Osborne, Sir R. Peel said 
March the Government were considering the Landlord and Tenant 
17. Commission Report, with a view of ascertaining if any legis- 
lative measure can be founded upon it. Mr. Miles,’on the 
question for going into Committee on the Customs Duties Bill, moved 
that in the application of surplus revenue towards relieving the burthens 
of the country by reduction or remission of taxation,due regard should 
be had to the necessity of affording relief to the agricultural interest. 
The distress of agriculture at the present time was, he said, general. 
The present low prices of cattle and corn he traced to the measures of 
the Government. Mr. Miles’s plan for the relief of agriculture was to 
charge upon the public income the sum of 275,000]. incurred in England 
and Wales by various local charges which now fell upon the county 
rate. Sir J. Graham, in reply, while admitting that protection should 
still be afforded to the agricultural interest, stated that the question was 
not one of principle, but of amount. As to Mr. Miles’s proposition, 
never had there been so small a demand by so great an interest. Lord 
J. Russell ridiculed the idea of asking for so pitiful a boon; and re-— 
marked how ungracious it was to come forward with complaints that 
the working man did not pay more for his meat and bread. Mr. B. 
D’Israeli presumed that protection was treated not as a principle but 
as an expedient, and in a sarcastic speeeh he concluded by proclaiming 
that a Conservative Government was an organized hypocrisy. On 
division, the numbers were for Mr. Miles’s motion, 78; against it, 213. 
— —_ The House adjourned for the Easter recess, to 
e p e 
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(Commons.) Lord Duncan moved for a Committee to inquire into 
the Window Tax, and Captain Rous seconded the motion. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in opposing the motion, remarked that the 
window-tax only fell upon one-eleventh of the entire number of house- 
occupants, and the humbler classes were ‘entirely exempt. The motion 
was negatived by 93 to 47. Mr. G. W. Hope made a statement pur- 
porting to show that the charges brought against Lord Stanley by the 
New Zealand Company originated in misapprehension. Mr. C. Buller 
contended that Lord Stanley had done the Company substantial wrong, 
and he moved as an amendment, for the production of all the Corre- 
spondence between the Colonial Office and the New Zealand Company, 
which was ultimately agreed to. 

(Commons.) In reply to a question by Sir R. Inglis, Sir R. 
March Peelgave an outline of his plan of proceeding respecting May- 
19. nooth, and the extension of academical education in Ire- 
land. The House having gone into Committee on the Customs 
Acts, Mr. Bramston objected to the removal of the duty on “ grease,” 
ashe dreaded that it would lead toa great importation of foreign butter. 
Sir G. Clerk said that this grease was used in smearing sheep, and its 
free admission was therefore a boon to the agricultural interest. The 
officers of the Customs would prevent any fraudulent introduction of 
foreign butter fit for food. Mr. Villiers remarked that the protection- 
ists were only agreed when united in one object of plundering the 
public, but they occasionally quarrelled when one county asked for pro- 
tection against another. The amendment was not pressed to a division. 
The immediate removal of the duty on tanned hides was objected to ; 
but the House decided in favour of this reduction by 73 to 27. Mr. 
Grogan moved the omission of lard from the list of articles to be ad- 
mitted free of duty. Mr. Cobden besought the landed interest to avoid 
making a pitiable exhibition of themselves. Lord J. Russell advised 
the representatives of the agricultural interest either to surrender the 
principle of protection to native industry, or resolutely to stand by it in 
and out of Parliament. The article lard was ultimately allowed to stand. 
The abolition of the daty on thrown-silk was affirmed on a division by 

85 to 26. 
(Commons.) Mr. Morrison submitted four resolutions to the 
March House on the subject of Railway Bills, which, after speeches 
20. from Lord G. Somerset and Sir R. Peel, he consented to with- 
draw. The House adjourned till 3lst March for the Easter 

recess. 

(Commons.) On the reassembling of the House Lord J. 
March Russell gave notice of a motion for April 4, on the subject of 
31. President Polk’s message relative to the Oregon territory. Sir 
J. Graham, in answer to questions, repeated that the act abo- 
lishing imprisonment for debts under 20/. worked well on the whole, 
and that there was no intention of repealing it; but that it was desirable 
to have further experience before extending it to Scotland and Ireland.. 


’ In Committee on the Navy Estimates, Mr. Hume moved as an amend- 


ment a reduction of the number of men, but declined carrying it to a 

division. Lord Palmerston censured the Government for giving up the 
mutual right of search with France and the United States, 

‘ (Commons.) Mr. Sheil moved a resolution expressive of the 

April regret of the House that letters addressed to a foreigner 

-  (Mazzini) in this country, should have been opened without 

his knowledge. Sir J. Graham explained, and stated that the 

letters were opened and copies forwarded unread to the Foreign Office. 
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He accused Mazzini, on the authority of the Moniteur, of having vindi- 
cated the assassination of his countrymen, and that he had failed, ac- 
cording to his promise, to prosecute the French official paper for this 
calumny. Mr. T. Duncombe said the publication in the Moniteur was 
a forgery, and that a paper which had copied it had been prosecuted ; 
the defence set up being, that there was more than one Mazzini in the 
world. The motion was lost by 52 to 38. 

(Commons.) On the second reading of Lord Ashley’s Calico 

April Print-Works Bill, Sir J.Graham consented to the Bill if it 

2. were strictly limited to print-works, excluding bleach-works 
and calendering, and he thought they might then exclude the 
labour of children under eight years of age, and prohibit night-work 
(from nine at night to five in the morning) in the case of females. Lord 
Ashley said that although he was making a sacrifice of some portion of the 
objects he sought, he would consent to the amendments proposed by the 
Government. The Bill was read a second time. The Lord Advocate 
brought in a Bill for the amendment and better administration of the 
laws relating to the relief of the poor in Scotland. 
‘| (Lorvs.) Lord Clarendon gave notice that he would call 
4 ™ the attention of the House to the state of the Oregon 
* question. 

(Commons.) Sir R. Peel explained the plans of the Government re- 
specting the improvement of the College of Maynooth, of which he had 
given some intimation in the last Session. He proposed a grant of 
30,000/. a-year, to be secured by Act. Lord J. Russell thought Sir R. 
Peel had made a complete case for an increase in the vote, but bis ar- 
guments would justify a State provision for the Catholic priesthood, and 
the present measure foreshadowed in his opinion that larger, more 
liberal, and more statesmanlike measure. Sir R. Inglis, Col. Sibthorp, 
and several other members opposed the grant; as did also Mr. T. Dun- 
combe ; the latter on the ground that it was a step towards endowing 
another church establishment in Ireland. On a division there voted 
216 in favour of the resolution moved by Sir R. Peel, and 114 against it. 

(Lorps.) The Earl of Clarendon adverted to the state of 

April the Oregon Question, and drew from the Earl of Aberdeen an 

4. explanation of the views of the Government similar to that 
given by Sir R. Peel in the Commons. 

(Commons.) Lord J. Russell, according to previous notice, called the 
attention of the House to that part of the Message of President Polk 
which related to the Oregon territory, and accused him of deferring to_ 
popular clamour the settlement of grave questions between nations. He 
concluded by declaring that he would leave the matter in the hands of 
those who were entrusted with the protection of the honour of the 
country and the interest of the Crown. Sir R. Peel, after admitting the 
gravity of the question, gave a brief sketch of the state of the negotia- 
tions relating to the Oregon. So recently as 19th Feb. last, President 
Tyler had declined publishing the diplomatic correspondence respecting 
the Oregon, on the ground that negotiations were still pending; that | 
they had been conducted in an amicable spirit; and that considerable 
progress had been made ii them. However, on the 4th of March fol- 
lowing, the new President, Mr. Polk, delivered that inaugural address 
which contained the reference to Oregon. Nodiplomatic communica- 
tions had taken place since; all that was known was contained in the 
Address. He (Sir R. Peel) deeply regretted that the President of the 
United States, in defiance of all usage, should have made the reference 
he did during pending negotiations, and pointed to other contingencies. 
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He regretted also the tone and temper in which the reference was made. 
It was, therefore, his imperative duty, in language temperate but de- 
cided, to say that we, too, have ‘clear and unquestionable” claims ; and 
if, after all means for effecting an amicable settlement were exhausted, 
our rights were invaded, we were resolved and prepared to defend 
them, This statement was received with loud and repeated cheers from 
both sides of the House. Mr. Wakley then moved for a copy of any 
warrant or warrants sent to the Postmaster-General directing the de- 
taining or opening of letters addressed to Mr. T. Duncombe, a member 
of the House. Sir J. Graham declared that nothing had come to his 
knowledge in the slightest degree affecting the character of Mr. T. Dun- 
combe as a loyal man and a good subject, and opposed the motion, 
which was negatived by 73 to 22. 
April (Lorps.) rd Brougham adverted with much emphasis 
he to the existing gambling in railway shares, which he feared 
* would end in some disastrous crash similar to that of 1825. 
. (Commons.) The House went into Committee on the auction duties, 
with a view to their repeal. Mr. G, Bankes moved an amendment, the 
object of which was to show, that to lighten the county rate would be a 
boon to a distressed class—the agriculturists, while the repeal of the auc- 
tion duties would be of little advantage. Sir R. Peel warned the agri- 
cultural members, that instead of gaining their objects they might find 
the surplus revenue applied to the reduction of the duties on butter and 
cheese. The amendment was lost by 167 to 30. 
(Commons.) Mr. T. Duncombe brought on a motion for the 
4prit introduction of a Bill to secure the inviolability of letters pass- 
8. ing through the Post-offices, which was negatived by 161 to 
78. Mr. Mackinnon proposed a resolution condemnatory of 
interments within the precincts of large towns, which was carried by 66 
to 49. Mr. Milner Gibson then drew attention to the necessity of provid- 
ing for the collection of the statistics of agriculture. Sir G. Clerk stated 
that the subject had already occupied the attention of the Government. 
Aprit (Commons.) The second reading of Mr. W. Cowper’s Field 
9 Gardens Bill was carried by 92 to 18, after Mr. Escott had 
* moved that it be read that day six months, 
(Commons.) Mr. Ward announced his intention of aban- 
April doning for the present his proposition for taking from the Irish 
10. Established Church the means of increasing the efficiency of 
Maynooth College, as by a party union the opportunity might 
be taken for defeating the ministerial measure relative to Maynooth. 
Mr. W. D. Christie moved an Address to Her Majesty, praying for the 
appointment of a Commission to inquire concerning the privileges, trusts, 
revenues, and into the state-of education, learning, and religion, in the 
universities and colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, which was negatived 
by 143 to 82. 
(Comuons.) On the motion for the second reading of the 
April Bill for enlarging the grant to the College of Maynooth, against 
11. which numerous petitions were presented, a smart debate en- 
sued, which was adjourned. Mr. Gladstone supported the 
ministerial plan, because he believed it to be as requisite for the security 
of England as the pacification of Ireland. 
Aprit (Commons.) The debate on Maynooth College was re- 
14. sumed, and an adjournment again took place. 
April (Lorps.) Lord Brougham again brought forward the sub- 
15,  Ject of speculations in railways, and promised to bring the sub- 
L, ject before the House in a definite form. 
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*(Commons.) The debate on the Maynooth College Bill was resumed, 
and again adjourned. 
(Commons.) The House was occupied with the adjourned 
‘April debate on the Maynooth Bill, which was brought to a close at 
17, 18. three o’clock in the morning on the 19th, when the second 
reading was carried by 323 to 176. Towards the close of the 
debate two remarkable speeches were delivered by Lord John Russell 
and Sir R. Peel, both of which concurred in the necessity of a policy of 
conciliation towards Ireland. On the last evening but one of the de- 
bate Sir James Graham intimated that the old days of Protestant ascend- 
ancy were gone, and that at all events ministers would not be responsible 
for the government of Ireland on those principles. He emphatically re- 
tracted the expression which had fallen from him last session in the heat 
of debate, that ‘concession had reached its utmost limits,” and hoped 
that his actions had been better than his words. 
April (Commons.) The House was occupied with private business 
i (the discussion of regulations for Railway Bills) until past ten 
* o’clock, when Sir R. Peel acceded to the wishes of Sir R. 
Inglis and several other members, to postpone the vote on the grant to 
Maynooth. 
April (Lorps.) Lord Brougham took advantage of the progress of 
9, the Railways’ Consolidation Bill to review the whole system 
* of our railway legislation. 
(Commons.) On going into Committee on the Maynooth 
April Grant, Mr. Ward brought forward a motion for making provi- 
23, 24. sion for Maynooth College out of the revenues of the Esta- 
blished Church in Ireland, which he supported in a speech of 
great length. Mr. Macaulay took the opportunity of declaring his views 
for the first time on the subject of the Established Church of Ireland. 
He declared that, in his opinion, of all the institutions now existing in 
the civilized world, the Established Church of Treland was the most 
utterly absurd and indefensible. The motion was opposed by the Go- 
vernment, and on the second night of the debate it was negatived by 
322 to 148. 
April (Commons.) Sir R. Peel explained the general principles of 
"96 his measure with respect to banking establishments in Scotland 
and Ireland. 
. (Commons.) In advancing the Railways’ Clauses (Scotland) 
May Bill a stage it was discovered that a clause had been surrepti- 
1. tiously introduced for compensating turnpike trusts. The 
Lord-Advocate admitted that he had assented to the introduc- 
tion of the clause, but without fully understanding its object ; and he 
now asked leave to withdraw the Bill and re-introduce it for the purpose 
of going through all its stages again. Mr. Rutherford obtained leave to 
introduce a Bill to regulate admission tothe chairs of the Universities of 
Scotland, with the exception of the Divinity and Church History chairs. 
Lord Lincoln introduced a Bill to facilitate the enclosure of commons 


and waste lands in England, and another to facilitate the drainage of » 
lands. 


May 
ag” th 


(Lorps.) The Earl of Powis moved the second reading of 
e Bill to prevent the Union of the Sees of St. Asaph and 
Bangor, which was lost by 129 to 97. 

(Commons.) The motion for going into Committee on the Maynooth 
College Bill was opposed, but on a division the House decided by 
160 to 52 for proceeding with the Bill, and, after two or three divisions, 
the whole of the clauses were gone through. 
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Ma (Lorps.) On the motion for going into Committee on the 

Y Auction Duties Bill, the Duke of Richmond moved that it be 
committed that day six months, on the ground that the measure 
afforded no relief to the agricultural interest. He proposed instead to 
lighten the county-rate by 50 per cent. and the poor-rate from 20 to 50 
per cent., to be paid out of the Consolidated Fund. The commitment 
of the Bill was carried by 33 to 15. 

(Commons.) Mr. B. Escott was reported at the Bar as having ab- 
sented himself from a Railway Committee. Lord G. Somerset intimated, 
that any member who absented himself from any Committee on which 
he had been nominated, was liable to be committed to the custody of the 
Sergeant-at-Arms. The House directed Mr. Escott to attend the Com- 
mittee on the following day. In reply to Captain Rous, Mr. Hope inti- 
mated that Captain Fitzroy had been superseded in the governorship of 
New Zealand. On bringing up the report on the Maynooth College 
Bill, Mr. S. Crawford moved an amendment against the endowment of 
‘any religious institution by funds raised from compulsory assessment, 
which was negatived by 141 to 2. 

(Commons.) Sir James Graham made an ample retraction 

May of the charge he had uttered against Mr. Mazzini. On the 

7. motion that the Field Gardens Bill be considered in Com- 

mittee pro forma, Mr. Roebuck moved that the Bill be com- 

mitted that day six months, and characterized it as a delusive scheme 

to eke out wages, but at the solicitation of Sir J. Graham he withdrew 

his amendment. Sir J. Graham then explained the alterations he had 
made in the Physic and Surgery Bill. 

Ma (Commons.) Mr. Hutt moved that grain and flour, the pro- 

8 Y duce of the British Colonies in Australasia, be admitted into this 

country on the same terms as grain and flour from Canada. 

The motion was feebly opposed by the Government, but, after a long: 
debate, it negatived by 147 to 93. 

Ma (Commons.) Sir J. Graham brought forward the ministerial: 

9 ¥ measure for establishing three secular colleges in Ireland, 


tion of the middle classes. In general the measure was well received, 

but Sir R. Inglis termed it a great scheme of godless education. The 
House at its rising adjourned for the Whitsuntide holidays till the 15th. 
Ma (Commons.) A discussion on the present system of mannin 

1 hd the navy, and a speech of Lord Palmerston’s on the treaties for 

* the suppression of the slave-trade occupied a great part of 


the time of the House; after which the House went into Committee of 


Supply. 

‘May (Lorps.) Lord Brougham laid on the table a set of nine- 

19. Bills for the amendment of the civil and criminal law. 

(Commons.) On the motion of the Attorney-General, it was agreed’ 
to refer the present state of the action by Howard v. the Sergeant-at- 
Arms to a Select Committee. On the question of the third reading of 
the Maynooth College Bill, Mr. Ewart moved an amendment against the 
principle of endowment by the State of any religious denomination, 
which was seconded; but no other member rising in its favour, Mr. 
Ewart withdrew his amendment when members were preparing to 
divide. Mr. Bankes then moved that the Bill be read that day six 
months, which led toa debate and an adjournment. 

Ma (Commons.) Mr. Bernal Osborne moved for a return of the 

on revenues of Trinity College, Dublin, which led to some discus- 

_““* sion, but the motion was negatived by 82 to 53, The adjourned 
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debate on Mr. Bankes’s motion was resumed, but without coming toa 

close. 

M. (Commons.) The debate on Maynooth was continued, and 
a1. on a division the numbers were 317 in favour of the Bill, and 

* 184 against it—majority 133. 

Ma (Lorps.) The Lord Chancellor explained the object of the 
oo Charitable Funds Bill, which was to place the administration 
“* of small charities in the hands of the Commissioners. The 

Bill was read a second time. 

Ma (Lorps.) On the motion of Earl Fitzwilliam, a Select Com- 
93° mittee was appointed to inquire into the subject of compen- 

*  sating owners of land taken for railways, and on the injury in- 
flicted by severance of property. 

(Commons.) Mr. John Wortley moved a resolution, to which Lord 

Howick proposed an addition, for requiring the assent of railway com- 

panies to the provisions of any future general railway act which may be 

proposed. The discussion of the resolution was postponed, 

Ma (Lorps,) Lord Cottenham moved the second reading of the 
rd Ecclesiastical Courts’ Consolidation Bill. Lord Campbell, 

* Lord Brougham, and the Lord Chancellor expressed them- 
selves favourable to the Bill. 
(Commons.). Lord John Russell brought forward the resolu- 
May tions of which he had some time ago given notice. They were 
26, 28. to the following effect :—That political tranquillity and revival 
of trade afford a good opportunity for considering measures 
permanently to improve the condition of the labouring classes; that the 
restrictions on commerce ought to be removed ; that the corn-laws espe- 
cialiy ought to be remodelled ; that the law of parochial settlement ought 
to be reviewed ; that a systematic plan of colonization ought to be set on 
foot; that education on liberal and comprehensive principles ought to 
be encouraged ; and that the resolutions be laid before Her Majesty. In 
his speech he admitted that he could not propose an eight-shilling duty 
on foreign wheat again ; and when asked by Sir J. Graham how much 
he would propose, he replied “ four, five, or six shillings would be the 
duty.” The debate which ensued was adjourned to the next night but 
one, when the previous question was carried by 182 to 104. The reso- 
lutions respecting Railway Bills, moved by Mr. John Wortley and Lord 

Howick, were carried. 

Ma (Lorps.) In reply to Earl Fortescue, Lord Stanley said 
on that a measure to secure to tenants compensation for improve- 
“"* ments was in a state of forwardness, and that several other 

measures founded on the Tenure of Lands Commission would also be in- 

troduced, though he could not say when. 
(Commons.) Mr. H. Berkeley moved for a Select Commit- 

- May tee to inquire into the effect of the Insolvency Act of last Ses- 

29. sion upon debtors and creditors. SirJ. Graham said that a Bill 
had been introduced into the other House for an alteration of 

the Act; and the motion was withdrawn lest the proposed inquiry should | 
hinder the Bill. Mr. S. O'Brien moved the second reading of a Bill to 
allow a drawback of the tax on malt when used for the feeding of cattle, 
which was opposed on the part of the Government by Mr. Cardwell. 

Lord Howick suggested that Mr. S. O’Brien’s object might be more 
effectually secured by the admission of maize and Egyptian beans free 


May _(Lorps.) The Earl of Radnor moved the second reading of 
30. his Bill to regulate the practice of opening letters under 
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warrant from a Secretary of State. The Bill was eloquently sup- 
ported by Lord Denman, who denounced the practice of opening letters 
on moral and constitutional grounds. Lord Brougham and the Lord 
Chancellor spoke against the Bill; and Lord Stanley expressed an 
opinion that the Bill would sanction the practice of opening letters 
without its advantages, and without stripping it of its odium, in which 
view the Marquis of Normanby concurred. The Bill was thrown out 
by 55 to9. Lord Ashley’s Calico Print-works Bill passed through Com- 
mittee, with some opposition from Lords Brougham, Radnor, and Camp- 
bell, the latter of whom confined his opposition to the proposed inter- 
ference with adult labour. 

(Commons.) The question of privilege in the case of Howard v. Gos- 
sett occupied the House; and the subject was postponed to another day 
by 96 to 50. The second reading of the Irish Colleges Bill was opposed 
by Lord John Manners, on the ground that it did not provide religious 
instruction for the pupils. Sir J. Graham defended the Bill, and ad- 
verted to the alterations he was disposed to make in it. He would not 
make any endowment for theological purposes; but he would facilitate 

* the erection of halls in which the students could receive theological in- 
struction ; he never could agree to make professorships of logic, geology, 
and anatomy exclusively Roman Catholic. The debate was adjourned. 

(Lorps.) The Duke of Wellington moved the second read- 

. June ing of the Maynooth College Bill. The Duke of Cambridge 

2. said the Government deserved the gratitude of the country 

for having brought it forward. The Earl of Roden moved 

that the Bill be referred to a select committee to inquire into the gene- 

ral course of instruction at Maynooth ; and the Bishop of London said 

that Lord Roden had fully made outa case for inquiry. The debate 
was adjourned. 

(Commons.) Lord John Manners’s amendment, to postpone the se- 
cond reading of the Irish Colleges Bill, was negatived by 311 to:46, 

(Lorps.) The debate on the Maynooth College Bil! was 
resumed, and on a division Lord Roden’s amendment was lost 
by 155 to 59. 

(Commons.) Mr. Ward brought forward his annual motion for a 
select committee to inquire into the peculiar burdens on land, or any 
peculiar exemptions of land, and into their nature and extent. The 
motion was negatived by 182 to 109. Mr. Hume moved a resolution 
for an Address to the Queen, praying her to grant a pension to Sir H. 
Pottinger for his services in China, which was carried unanimously. 

(Commons.) The House went into Committee on the Bank- 
ing (Scotland) Bill, and after some opposition several clauses 
were agreed to. 

J (Commons.) Lord Ashley introduced two Bills to amend 
_ the law relating to Lunacy and Lunatics, which were sup- 
* ported by Sir J. Graham. 

Sd (Loxps.) Lord Stanley introduced a Bill to provide for 

a securing Compensation to Tenants in Ireland, which was read 

. a first time. 

(Commons.) The remaining clauses in the Banking (Scotland) Bill 
were gone through, after some unsuccessful attempts had been made to 
introduce alterations. 

(Lorps.) The Earl of Clancarty moved that the secon 

June reading of the Maynooth College Bill be deferred to that day 

10. six months. Earl Fitzwilliam, in supporting the Bill, said 

that the Roman Catholic clergy in Ireland ought to be placed 
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quite on an equal footing with the Protestant clergy. Lord Wharncliffe 
stated that until he could see that the people of England would be fa- 
vourable to the endowment of the Roman Catholic clergy he did not 
think it would be prudent in any Government to propose it; but he 
looked forward with hope to a time when a change would take place. 
The Bill then went into committee and passed immediately. 

(Commons.) Mr. Villiers made his annual motion on the Corn Laws, 
and moved “ That it is expedient that all restrictions on corn should 
now be abolished.” Lord Howick observed, that had Mr. Villiers’s 
motion been for gradual repeal, both Sir J. Graham’s and Sir R. Peel’s 
speeches would have been unanswerably in favour of the motion, The 
motion was negatived by 254 to 122. 

June (ComMons.) The second reading of the Dog-Stealing Bill 

1], Was carried by 67 to 23; its opponents contending that it was 
* an absurd piece of special legislation. * 
June _(Lorps.) Lord Portman introduced a Bill for making Com- 
12. pensation to Tenants for Improvements made by them. 
{Commons.) The Scotch Poor Law Bill was read a second time. 
(Commons.) A message from the Crown brought down, re- 
June commending a pension of 1500/. a year to Sir H. Pottinger. 
13. <A grant of 100,000/. for building the proposed new colleges in 
Ireland, and 21,000/. for their annual expenses, was voted on 
the motion of Sir J. Graham. , 
dese (Lorps.) The third reading of the Maynooth College Bill 
16, Wascarried by 181 to 50. The Bishop of Llandaff had moved 
* that the Bill be read that day six months. 

(Commons.) Mr. O’Connell appeared, to protest against the Irish 
Colleges Bill, and: he thanked Sir R. Inglis for calling it a godless 
scheme of education. The third reading of the Irish Banking Bills was 
carried, after a clause moved by Mr. Smith O’Brien, and seconded by 
Mr. O’Connell, had been rejected by 77 to 34. Mr. Roebuck brought 
before the House a letter he had received from Mr. Somers, the Mem- 
ber for Sligo, which was for the purpose of calling him to account for 
language he had used in the House. He moved that the Hon. Member 
for Sligo had been guilty of a breach of privilege and contempt of the 
House. Lord Ashley seconded the motion. Mr. Somers made an 
apology, and the House agreed not to proceed any further. 

(Commons.) Mr. C. Buller, in a very long and able speech, 

June brought forward the case of the New Zealand Company against 

17, 18, the Colonial Office, which he accused of want of statesman- 
19. ship, and of arrogance, disingenuousness, and injustice. On 
the first night of the debate, one of the subordinate members 
of the Government defended the Colonial Secretary ; but as speakers 
on both sides of the House continued to rise and question the policy of 
the Colonial Office, Sir J. Graham and Sir R. Peel on the third night 
got up to announce a new and more conciliatory system, promising the 
establishment of municipal institutions, with large powers of local taxa- 
tion, and the prospect of a representative form of local governmenit. 
Notwithstanding these concessions, the numbers who voted with Mr. 
C. Buller were 172 to 223, 
(Commons.) Mr. Cobden moved for an Address .to the 

June Queen, praying her to appoint a commission to inquire into 

20. the subject of uniformity of gauge for railways. The question 
had arisen on the decision of one of the committees on a rail- 

way Bill: which decision was confirmed by 247 to 184. ; 
June 23. (Lorvs.) The Banking (Scotland) Bill read a second time. 
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(Commons.) A long debate ensued in Committee on the Irish Col- 
leges Bill. Lord Mahon moved, and Mr. Wyse seconded, an amend- 
ment in favour of incorporating a plan of religious instruction with the 
proposed institutions, which was negatived by 189 to 49. 

(Lorps.) After considerable opposition, the second reading 

June of the Tenants’ Compensation (Ireland) Bill was carried by 

24, 48 to 34; Lord Stanley having agreed to refer the Bill toa 

select committee. 

(Commons.) Mr. Hutt brought forward a motion declaratory of the 
failure of the attempts to suppress the slave trade, which gave rise to a 
debate, during which the House was counted out. 

(Commons.) Mr. Cobden renewed his motion for a com- 

June mission of inquiry into the Expediency and Practicability of 

25.  securingan uniform Railway Gauge, to which the Government 

assented, and the motion was carried unanimously. The 

Smoke Prohibition Bill went through Committee after encountering 
a good deal of opposition. 

(Lorps.) Lord Stanley nominated the Committee on the 

June Tenants’ Compensation (Ireland) Bill. A sharp debate en- 

26. sued. TheMarquis of Clanricarde and the Marquis of Normanby 

. objected to serve on the Committee. Lord Portman’s Land- 
lord and Tenant Bill relative to compensations was thrown out on the 
second reading by 11 to 7. 

(Commons.) Sir F. Thesiger, in pursuance ‘of the recommendation 
of a Select Committee, moved that “a writ of error. be brought on the 
judgment of the Court of Queen’s Bench pronounced in the case of 
Howard v. Gossett,” which was agreed toby 82 to 48. Mr. Hawes 
presented a petition from the South-Eastern Railway Company, coms 
plaining of corrupt conduct on the part of the Solicitor of the Board of 
Ordnance, and implicating others. 

(Commons.) On the motion of Mr. Hawes a Select Com- 
, June mittee was appointed to inquire into corrupt practices alleged 
27. ina petition from the South-Eastern Railway Company. A 
motion by Mr. T. Duncombe to refer two returns relating to 
the Post Office to a Select Committee to inquire how far the duties.of 
the establishment may be rendered more satisfactory to the public, and 
less unequal and oppressive to the persons engaged therein, was nega~- 
tived by 106 to 30. 
(Lorps.) The Royal Assent was given to the large number 
of eighty Bills. The third reading of the Scotch Banking Bill 

was carried by 47 to 15. ; 

(Commons.) In Committee on the Irish Colleges Bill Lo.d J. Russell 
moved ‘an amendment, the effect of which would be to introduce pro- 
vision for religious instruction on the part of the State, by causing the 
halls to be erected by the Government, with chaplains, &c., instead of 
cree i endowment and erection to voluntary effort. Rejected by 

to e 
(Commons.) A motion by Capt. Layard respecting the 
July period of service for recruits in the army, was negatived with- 
1. outa division. The House was counted out while Mr. Monck- 
ton Milnes was calling attention to the evils of public executions, 

, (Commons.) Several Bills were considered in Committee. 

July While Mr. W. Cowper’s Field Gardens Bill was in this stage 

2. Mr. Roebuck moved an amendment that “ the Chairman’ do 
leave the chair,’ with a view of stopping the further progress 
of the measure, but the amendment was lost by 42 to19. Sir J. Gra- 
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ham said that he would support the Bill ifit were considerably amended. 
(Lorvs.) Lord Brougham moved and carried resolutions 
July for resuming proceedings next session with railway bills which 
3. had reached a certain stage in the present session. Lord Den- 
man’s Bill for enlarging the discretion of judges in apportion- 

ing punishment to criminals was read a second time. 

(Commons.) Mr. Oswald moved that the Scotch Poor Law Bill be 
committed that day three months, which was negatived by 76 to 33. 
In the Committee various amendments were moved, but negatived. 

(Lorps.) The Lord Chancellor moved the second reading 

July of the Irish Jurors Bill, the object of which was to amend the 

4. defect in the law relative to the challenge to the array, which 

was warmly supported by Lord Denman, who hoped the mea- 

sure would not be confined to Ireland, to which the Lord Chancellor 

replied, that if the present Bill passed he would introduce another rela- 
tive to England. 

(Commons.) A motion that the Commons Inclosure Bill go into 
Committee that day three months was rejected by 121 to 11, and: the 
discussion on the Bill occupied the greater part of the evening. - 

(Lorps.) Lord Brougham moved the second reading of his 

July Criminal Law Administration Bill, the object of which was to fix. 

7. upon certain towns in the country to which distriets should be 

attached after the manner of the Central Criminal Court. The 

Bill met with general approbation, but would be carried no further in 
the present session. 

(Commons.) The House proceeded with a new case of Breach of 
Privilege, in which a witness before a Select Committee had been served 
with notice of prosecution ; but the parties having expressed their con- 
trition, the matter was dropped. In Committee on the Irish Colleges 
Bill the amendments proposed were rejected by very large majorities. 

Jul (Commons.) Lord Palmerston, in a speech which filled above 

8 Y a pageof the Morning Chronicle, brought forward the subject of 

t “ the Slave Trade, and its present state as a political question. 

(Commons.) In the absence of Mr. Rutherford, Mr. Mac- 

July aulay moved the second reading of the Scotch Universities 

9. Bill for abolishing tests in the case of persons appointed to lay- 

professorships. Sir J. Graham moved that the Bill be read 

that day three months, and after a spirited debate the House divided, 
when the numbers were for the second reading, 108; against it, 116. 

(Lorps.) A person having complained by petition that 

July some evidence which he had given before a select committee 

10. . of their Lordships’ House had subjected him to a prosecution, 

Lord Campbell moved that the plaintiff and his attorney be 

called tothe bar. Lord Denman hoped the House would pause before 

denying to any one the opportunity of obtaining justice; and on a divi- 

sion Lord Campbell’s motion was lost by 33 to 22. 

(Commons.) Mr. Bernal Osborne moved an Address to the Queen 
for inquiry into Trinity College, Dublin, with a view of ascertaining if 
its advantages could not be extended to Roman Catholics, which was 
negatived by 168 to 91. The third reading of the Irish Colleges Bill was 
carried, after an amendment by Sir R. Inglis for reading the Bill that 
day three months had been rejected by 177 to 126. 

July (Lorps.) The Earl of Dalhousie announced that the railway 

11 department of the Board of Trade would not in future report 
* upon new lines of railways. 


(Commons...) The Scotch Poor Law Bill went into Committee after 
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the rejection by 90 to 38 of a motion for postponing the Committee to 
that day three months. . 
Jul (Lorps.) On the motion of the Lord Chancellor, the attor- 
4. «ney who had brought an action against a person for evidence 
given before their Lordships was committed to the custody of 
the Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod. . 

_ (Commons.) The House was occupied with the London Coal Trade 
Bill and the Scotch Poor Law Bill; and on the latter six or seven divi- 
sions took place in Committee. 

(Lorps and Commons.) The construction of our treaties with 

Spain, with reference to the claim recently advanced by the 
Spanish ambassador for the admission of the colonial sugars of 

Spain on the same terms as the most favoured nation, was brought for- 
ward by the Earl of Clarendon in the Lords, and by Lord Palmerston 
in the Commons. The right of Spain was negatived in the Lords by 
28 to 14, and in the Commons by 175 to 87. 

. Jul; (Commons.) A motion by Sir R. Inglis, that the Jews’ Re- 
4 i lief Bill be read a second time that day six months, was nega- 

*  tived by 91 to 11. 
Tull (Lorps.) In reply to the Marquis of Clanricarde, Lord 
1 rd Stanley said that he had seen with regret and disappointment 
the ill-judged and imprudent conduct of the Orangemen in 

Ireland, who had taken advantage of the expiration of the Party Proces- 
sions Act to renew their processions on the 12th of July; and he 
stated that Government had ordered an investigation to be made into 
the conduct of a magistrate who had presided on one of these occasions. 

(Commons.) A motion by Captain Berkeley for an address to the 

Crown, to increase the recompence to the troops engaged in the Chinese 
war, was negatived by 68 to 27. The mismanagement of the Irish Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners was brought under notice by Mr. E. Denison. 

July 21. (Lorps.) The Irish Colleges Bill was read a second time. 

(Commons.) Sir R. Peel stated, that on consideration of the Report 
of the Committee of inquiry into the allegations contained in a petition 
of the South-Eastern Railway Company, which implicated the conduct 
of several persons in official situations, he had accepted with regret the 
tendered resignations of Captain Boldero and Mr. Bonham ; the solicitor 
to the Board of Ordnance had been absolutely dismissed ; and Mr. Wray, 
receiver of police, severely censured. On the motion for going into 

Committee of Supply, Mr. C. Buller, after recounting the events con- 
nected with the destruction of the oldest settlement in New Zealand, 
made a motion expressive of the regret of the House at the present state 
of the colony, and at the want of any sufficient evidence of a change in 
the policy which has led to such disastrous events. The debate which 
ensued was adjourned. 

Jul (Commons.) A motion by Mr. Hume for inquiry into the case 
be of the Raja of Sattara was negatived without a division.. Mr. 
. Ewart’s motion for the reduction of the duties on butter and 

cheese was negatived by 136 to 38. 

Jul (Commons.) The debate on Mr. C. Buller’s motion relating 
93" to New Zealand was resumed, and the motion was negatived 
* by 89 to 155. 
Jul (Commons:) In reply to Mr. Sheil Sir J. Graham said, it 
2 ed was the intention of the Government, early next session, to in- 
*  troduce a Bill to amend the Charitable Bequests (Ireland) 

Bill, so as to render the measure more acceptable to the authorities of 
the Roman Catholic Church, A motion by Mr. Hume, relative to the 
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means of obviating the loss and ificonvenience attending the calling in 
light gold, was negatived by 64 to 34, 
July, (Commons.) Mr. Ewart’s motion on the subject of educa- 
9g’ tion elicited from Sir R. Peel a statement of the intentions of 
. the Government as to the means of rendering the annual and 
increased educational grants more generally useful, both in the way of 
elevating the state of the teachers and the quality of the education given ; 
and this proving satisfactory to Mr. Wyse, Mr. Hume, and Mr. Hawes, 
the motion was not pressed. 
July (Lorps.) In reply to Lord Beaumont, the Earl of Aber- 
31, deen denied that the legitimate influence of England in Greece 
* was declining, or could be superseded either by Russia or 
France ; but he admitted that parties were divided into English, French, 
and Russian, while the need of creating a Greek party was neglected. 
(Commons.) The Billrespecting Waste Lands in Australia, which had 
come down from the Lords reduced to a single clause relative to Van 
Diemen’s Land exclusively, was the subject of an amendment by Mr. 
Hawes, who moved that it be read that day three months, which’ was 
rejected by 35 to 7. Mr. Villiers thought that all opposition to the Bill 
would be withdrawn if the Government would give them the assurance 
that next session the corn of the colony would be admitted duty free ; 
but no answer was made to this appeal, and the Bill went through Com- 
mittee. An address to the Crown respecting a grant of 20,000/. to the 
-Sufferers by the late devastating fires at Quebec was agreed to. 
August (Commons.) The Report on the London and York Railway 
9, Bill was adopted by 79to 19. Lord Palmerston made some 
remarks on the state of Greece, and called upon the Govern- 
“ment to interfere by strong representations. 
August (Commons.) Mr. Hawes’s motion respecting Mr. Wray, 
“4 the receiver of police, in acting as agent in transferring a sum 
of money to Mr. Bonham, for services rendered as a member 
of Parliament to the South-Eastern Railway Company in 1836, was ne- 
gatived by 81 to 18. Mr. Hawes thought that instead of being merely 


censured, Mr. Wray ought to have been dismissed. 


A (Commons.) A smart debate, opened by Lord John Russell, 
4 8 took place on the proceedings of the Session and the state of 
- the country. 
August (Lorps.) Lord Campbell drew attention to the old custom of 
7 appointing Lords Justices or a Regent when the Sovereign left 
the kingdom, and asked if such appointment were contem- 
plated in the event of Her Majesty proceeding to the Continent, to which 
the Lord Chancellor replied in the negative. 
pe (Commons.) Lord Palmerston set before the House the 
ugus’ tacts of the Syrian quarrel, which had excited so much inter- 
* estin France. Sir R. Peel replied, and while Sir C, Napier 
was speaking, the House was counted out. 
This day, a Session which had been laborious beyond prece- 
August dent was brought to a close by Her Majesty proroguing Par- 
9, liament in person, The Speech from the Throne was a passing 
comment on the principal measures of the Session, and con- 
tained nothing besides of a noticeable character. 
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XI.—PRIVATE BILLS OF THE SESSION OF 
PARLIAMENT, 1845. 


and 9 Victorie.) 


I. Numerical Abstract of the Petitions and Private Bills for the Session Al . 
1845 :— 
Petitions presented to the Commons and Bills brought from the Lords 383 . 
Bills read a first time . ‘ . 329 
Bills which received the Royal Assent . 246 
The number of Bills was 173 more than in 1844, and the number which ‘ & 
received the Royal Assent was 85 more. Hg 
II. Comparative Classification of Bills for Ten Years :— a it = 
Bills Passed. 1836.| 1837.| 1838.| 1839.| 1¢40.| 1941.| 1942.| 1843.) 1944.] 1845. f 
Agriculture . .| 11| 22| 15| 12] 11| 6 
Companies. 11} 2; 3] 14} 10] 10) 5} 10} 9 
Improvement of 
“Towne, 49) 42| 46| 46| 44, 34] 49] 50 
te mu- | 
| 63| 46) 49] 48) 50] 51) 197 
Navigation, &c. 17, 14| 8| 8| 10) 13/ 18] 12] 16| 15 


Private Regulation. | 42); 51| 33) 43| 43] 36| 47) 28) 47} 33° 
Totals . | 193/192) 152)171 187 176 | 171 245 


Average number of Private Bills passed amually from 1836 to 1840 
inclusive, 179; and from 1841 to 1845 inclusive, 181. 


III. Abstract of Petitions and Private Bills, Session 1845 :— 
I. AGRICULTURE :— N 


Petitions. Passed. 
passed. 
1. Inclosures e 5 5 0 
2. Drainage « - 2 1 
7 6 4 4 
ILI. ImpRovEMENT oF TowNs AND DIsTRICTs :— 
1. General Improvements - 18 7 
2. Bridges, Churches, Cemetery, &e. 9 7 2 
5. Municipal Regulation - . 12 6 of 
72 50 22 at 
IV. InTERNAL CoMMUNICATION :— at 
1. Roads « 8 7 1 
2. Railways . 225 120 105 
—_ — ‘ad 
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Petitions. Passed. 
V. Navieation, &c. 


1. Harbours, Piers, and Docks . 14 ll 
2. Rivers and Canale . ° 7 4 


21 mt) 
VI. Private REGuLaTIon . 39 38 


Totals .° . 383 245 

I. and. Drainage :—Cambridge.—An act for 
inclosing lands in the parish of Foulmire. 

Leicester.—An act to repeal so much of an act for inclosing lands in the 
parish of Saint Mary, in or near the borough of Leicester, as relates to the 
regulation and management of the freemen’s allotments; and to make other 
provisions in lieu thereof. 

Nottingham.—An act for inclosing lands in the parish of Saint Mary, in 
the town and county of the town of Nottingham. a 

Salop.—An act for inclosing lands in the townships of Spoad, Treverward, 
Purlogue, Menutton, Pentrehodrey, Hobarris, and Hobendrid, in the parish 
of Clun, within the manor or lordship of Clun. ; 

Wexford.—An act for embanking and reclaiming from the sea certain 
lands now under water or subject to be overflowed by the tide in the lake, 
lough, or estuary, called Tacumshin, otherwise Tacumshin Lake, in the 
county of Wexford. 

An act to amend an act for draining the low grounds and cars in the 
parish of Keyingham and other places in the East Riding of Yorkshire. 


II. Companies.—An act for conferring on the Edinburgh Life Assurance 
Company certain privileges of a corporate body, and as such to sue and be 
sued, to hold property, and for other purposes relating thereto. _ 

An act to enable the North British Insurance Company to purchase an- 
nuities, to take and hold property, and to invest money and stock upon 
mortgage, and for other purposes relating to the said sony . 

An act to incorporate the members of “The London om il Asylum,” 
and to enable them the better to carry on their charitable designs. 

An act to alter and extend some of the provisions contained in the Act of 
Parliament constituting the Standard Life Assurance Company. . 

An act toenable the corporation of the Amicable Society for a perpetual 
assurance office to lend money upon mortgage for the purpose of investment, 
and also to confer other powers upon the said Society. 

An act for regulating legal proceeding by and against “‘ The Reversionary 
Interest Society,” and for granting certain powers to the said Society. 

An act to facilitate the winding up of the affairs of the Agricultural and 
Commercial Bank of Ireland. 

An act to enable the master, wardens, and commonalty of watermen and 
lightermen of the river Thames to invest their poor's fund and the endow- 
ment fund of the Free Watermen and Lightermen’s Asylum in the purchase 
of land, or on mortgage, and to hold lands for the purposes of the said funds. 

An act to carry into effect an arrangement between tiie corporation of the 
Royal Naval School and the Committee for managing the Patriotic Fund 
for the admission of pupils into the said school. 
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III. ImprovEMENT oF Towns AND Districts :—-General Improvements. 
—An act for more effectually paving, cleansing, lighting, and otherwise 
improving the parish of St. Mary Magdalen, Bermondsey, Surrey. 
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An act for better paving, lighting, cleansing, regulating, and improving 
the parish of St. Luke, Chelsea (exclusive of the district of Hans Town). 

An act to effect improvements in the borough of Manchester, for the pur- 
pose of promoting the health of the inhabitants thereof. 

An act for paving, lighting, cleansing, watering, regulating, and otherwise 
improving the town of St. Helen’s, in the county palatine of Lancaster, and 
for establishing and regulating a market therein. 

An act for paving, lighting, watching, cleansing, and otherwise improving 
the parish of Wallasey, in the county of Chester; and for establishing a 
police and also a market within the said parish, and for other purposes. 

An act for making two new streets, with improvements and waterworks, 
within the town of Lyme Regis, Dorset, and for watching and lighting the 
said town. 

An act for lighting, draining, cleansing, and ——- the hamlets or 
liberties of Duddeston and Nechells, in the parish of Aston, near Bir- 
mingham. 

_ An act for the better paving, lighting, and improving the borough of 
Chester, and for establishing new market places therein. 

An act for improving parts of the city of Westminster. 

An act for improving the markets in the borough and town of Totnes, in 
the county of Devon, and for better supplying the borough with water. — 

An act for the improvement of the borough of Belfast. 

Gas.—The eight acts relating to gas are for lighting Bradford in York- 
shire, Paisley, Taunton, Pudsey and Farsley in Yorkshire, Plymouth, Glos- 
sop, and Devonport, and for enlarging the powers of the Birmingham and 
Staffordshire Gas Company. 

Water.—An act for Shatter supplying with water the town and township of 
Blackburn, in the county palatine of Lancaster. 

— = for supplying with water the royal burgh of Dundee and suburbs 

reo 

An act for uniting the Vauxhall and Southwark Water Companies into 
one Company, to be called the Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company, 
and for extending the works of the said Company. 

An act for better supplying with water the town of Wolverhampton, in 
the county of Stafford. 

§ An act for making and maintaining reservoirs in the parish of Kendal, in 
the county of Westmorland. 

An act to enable the Shaws Water Joint Stock Company to increase 
the supply of water for driving mills and machinery near the town of 
Greenock, and for the use of the inhabitants of the said town and harbours 
thereof. 

An act to alter, enlarge, and amend an act for supplying with water the 
town = neighbourhood of Huddersfield, in the West Riding of the county 
of York 

An act for better supplying with water the towns of Scarborough and 
Falsgrave, in the parish of Scarborough, in the county of York. : 

An act for granting more effectual powers for supplying with water the 
inhabitants of the town and county of the town of Nottingham, and certain 
places adjacent thereto, in the county of Nottingham. 

An act for better supplying with water the town and parish of Sheffield, 
in the county of York, and for amending the act relating thereto. 

An act for supplying the borough and county of Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
and the borough of Gateshead, in the county of Durham, and the neighbour- 
hoods thereof, with water, from Whittle Dean, in the parish of Ovingham, 
and other places in. Northumberland. 

An act to amend the acts for regulating the pipe water of the city of 
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Dublin, and to enable the lord mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the 
borough of the city of Dublin to extend the supply of pipe water to the 
several parishes or portions of parishes situate in the city and county of Dub- 
lin, and adjoining to the borough of the said city of Dublin, but outside the 
boundary thereof. 


Bridges.—An act for consolidating the management of the bridges over 
the Clyde at Glasgow ; for rebuilding the bridge over the said river oppo- 
site Stockwell-street, in the city of Glasgow ; for erecting a temporary bridge 
for the use of the public ; for erecting across the said river an iron bridge for 
foot passengers, on the existing bridge opposite to Portland-street of Lauries- 
ton being taken down; and other purposes. 7 

An act to amend the acts for building a bridge over the river Avon, from 
Clifton to the opposite side of the river, in the county of Somerset. 

An act to amend the acts relating to the Hungerford and Lambeth Sus- 
a Foot-Bridge Company, hereafter to be called the Charing Cross 

ridge Company, and for granting further powers to the said Company. 
ery.—An act for amending the act establishing the West of London 
and Westminster Cemetery Company, and for enabling the Compaiiy to 
raise a further sum of money. > 

Churches-—An act for enabling William Potter, Esq.,to build and main- 
tain a new church in the township of Claughton-cum-Grange, Chester. 

An act for enabling William Jackson, Esq., to build and maintain a new 
church in the township of Claughton-cum-Grange, in the county of Chester. 

New Streets —An act for amending the acts relating to the street leading 
to Clerkenwell Green, and for extending such street, and making new streets 
out of the same, 

cipal Regulation.—An act for the better regulation and management, 
and for the extension of the slaughter-houses and market accommodation in 
the city of Glasgow, and for other purposes in relation thereto. 

An act for establishing a market in the town and borough of Stoke-upon- 
Trent, in the county of Stafford. 

An act for the more easy and speedy recovery of small debts within the 
town of Crediton, in the county of Devon, and other places in the same 
county. 

An act for more effectually constituting and regulating the Court of 
Record within the borough of Manchester, aud for extending the jurisdiction 
of the said court. 

An act to make provision for the payment of the debts of the mayor, 
jurats, bailiffs, and burgesses of the borough of Quinborowe, in the county 
of Kent, and for other 

An act to enable the mayor and commonalty and citizens of the city of 
London to raise a sum of money, at a reduced rate of interest, to pay off the 

_ moneys now charged on the tolls and duties payable by virtue of several acts 
for improving the navigation of the river Thames westward of London 
of the 
said acts. 
"An act for the better ascertaining and collecting the poor and other rates 
in the parish of Battersea, in the county of Surrey. 

An act for removing doubts relating to the collection of certain portions 
of the borough rates of the city and county of Bristol. 

An act for better assessing and collecting the poor-rates, highway-rates, 
and church-rates, in the parish of Hemel Hempsted, Hertfordshire. 

An act for extinguishing garden pennies, small tithes, and Easter offer- 
ings, witbin the parish of St. Matthew, Bethnal Green, in the county of 
Middlesex, and for providing a fund for the payment of the stipend of the 
rector of the said parish. 
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_ An act for abolishing the Sunday toll authorized by an act passed in the 
sixth year of the reign of his late Majesty King George the Third, intituled 
“ An act for paving the streets and lanes in the town and borough of South- 
wark, and certain parts adjacent, in the county of Surrey, and for cleansing, 
lighting, and watching the same, and also the courts, yards, alleys, and 
passages adjoining thereto, and for preventing annoyances therein ;” and for 
altering and amending the same act, and for other pu 

An act to regulate the loading of ships with coals in the port of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, 


IV. Communication :—Roads.—An act for completing the 
line of the Glasgow, Parkhead, and Woodend turnpike-roads, for incor- 
amy. the same with the roads under the charge of the Glasgow and 

otts road trustees, and for the further improvement and maintenance of 
the said several roads. 

_ An act for repairing and maintaining the road from Harwell to Streatley 
in the county of Berks. 

An act for making and maintaining a turnpike-road from the turnpike- 
road leading from Bromyard to Stourport, at or near to Stanford Bridge, in 
the parish of Stanford, to the turnpike-road leading from Clifton to Wor- 
cester at or near to Ham Bridge, in the parish of Clifton-on-Teme, in the 
county of Worcester. 

An act for repairing certain roads between Stokenchurch and the borough 
of New Woodstock, in the county of Oxford, and several other roads com- 
municating therewith. 

An act for more effectually maintaining, improving, and repairing the 
road leading from the city of Glasgow to Yoker Bridge, and certain roads 
communicating therewith. 

An act for repairing the road from the south end of Sparrows, on Bushey 
Heath, through Watford, Berkhampstead St. Peter, and Tring, in the county 
of Hertford, into the town of Aylesbury, in the county of Buckingham. 

An act for making and maintaining in repair a complete line of turnpike- 
road from Shepley Lane Head to the Barnesley and Grange Moor turnpike- 


road at or near Redbrooke plantation, in the parish of Darton, all in the- 


West Riding of the county of York. 

Railways.—An Alphabetical List, with additional particulars, of the 127 
Peitaay Acts, will be found under the article ‘ Railways of Great Britain,’ 
at page 73. 


V. Navigation: Harsours, Prers, Docks, &c.—An act for amend- 
ing the acts relative to the improving of the pier and port of Hartlepool in 
the county of Durham. 

An act for improving and maintaining the harbour or port of Bodham in 
the county of Aberdeen. 

An act for deepening, regulating, and otherwise improving Falmouth 
Harbour in the county of Cornwall, and for forming basins, docks, and 
other works in Penryn Creek in the aforesaid harbour ; and other purposes. 

An act for amending an act of the forty-first year of the reign of his 
Majesty King George the Third relating to the portof Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; 
and’ for granting further powers and for establishing and, maintaining an 
efficient river police, and for regulating the said port. 

An act to authorise the erection of sea walls and works, and a jetty, at the 
town or parish of Cromer in Norfolk, and otherwise to provide for protecting 
the said town and parish from the further encroachment of the sea. 
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ain act for the construction of a dock, wharf, walls, and other works, by 
the Birkenhead Dock Commissioners at Birkenhead in Chester. 

. An act for constructing docks, walls, warehouses, and other works in 
Birkenhead. 

“% act to amend the acts relating to the docks and harbour of Liver- 
Po‘An act for constructing docks at Wexford, to be called the Castle Hill 
Docks, and for the regulation and management thereof. 

An act for amending the acts relating to the docks at Kingston-upon- 
Hull, and for enlarging one of the said docks. - 

An act to alter and enlarge the powers and provisions of the acts for 
making a dock or docks at Southampton. 

An act for making additional docks and other works at the haven of the 
town and port of Great Grimsby; and for amending the acts relating to the 
said haven. 

Rivers and Canals,—An act for altering and enlarging the powers and 
provisions of the acts relating to the Forth and Clyde Navigation. . 

An act for altering and amending certain acts relating to the Forth and 
Clyde Navigation and the Edinburgh and Glasgow Union Canal, and for 
forming a junction between the said Navigation and Canal. 

An act for uniting the Birmingham and Liverpool Junction Canal 
Navigation Company with the Ellesmere and Chester Canal Company. 


An act to alter and amend some of the provisions of the acts relating to 
the Cromford Canal. 


VI. Private Reauiation.—Not any of these are of general importance. 


XII.—PUBLIC PETITIONS. 


Session (8 and 9 Victorie), 1845. 


: No. of No. of 
Parliamentary. Petitions. Signatures. 


Parliamentary Suffrage, for Extension . ° 14 1,482 
Union with Ireland, for repeal. 8 4,752 
Other Petitions relating to Parliamentary subjects ll -. . 919 


Ecclesiastical. 

Education, Ireland, for Encouragement of Schools 63.596 
conuected with Church Education Society . , 
Lord’s-day, for better Observance of 28,321 
Maynooth College, against Grant to. 1,288 ,742 

, in favour of Grant . . 17,481 

St. Asaph and Bangor Dioceses, against Union of 21,706 
Universities (Scotland), for Abolition of Tests . ‘ 1,269 
Tests Bill, against ° 1,125 

, in favour of 1,785 
Other Petitions relating to Ecclesiastical subjects 42,848 


Colonies. 
Hill Coolies, against introduction of . . 10,758 
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No.of No.of 
Petitions. Signatures. 
New Zealand, complaining of Grievances . ° 2 257 
» for a Change of Policy ° 7 1,325 


‘ . other Petitions :—for a Local Repre- 
sentative Government ; for Inquiry ; for regard- 8 730 
ing Claims of Purchasers of Land Orders; for 
Redress ; for just Laws, &c. . ° ° 
South Australia, for a General Assembly 
Other Petitions relating to Colonial subjects | 


49 347 


Taxes. 


Agriculture, for Relief from Taxation . e e 595 43,135 
Attorneys’ Certificate, for Repeal. . 14 5,287 
Corn Laws, for repeal ° 2 we 2 
County Rate, for defraying Charge of from the Con} - 10 824 
Malt, for Repeal of Duty . » ° ° ° 194 24,896 
Property Tax, against renewal . 23 2,734 
Window, for Repeal of Duty 18 4,567 
Wood, for Tax on Sawing by Steam. e ° 9 1,514 
Other Petitions relating to Taxes . e ° e 93 20,971 
Miscellaneous. 

Anatomy” Act, for Inquiry 36 4,211 
Banking (Scotland), against Alteration e 28 10,399 
Banking (Ireland), for Alteration . ll 19,206 
Charitable Bequests (Ireland) Bill, for Repeal’of . . 49 73,998 
Charitable Trusts Bill, against (21 ey ° 27 179 
Colleges (Ireland) Bill, against 236 33 , 826 

favour 5 456 
Colleges of: Physicians and Surgeons Bill, for} 30 159 

Alteration 


County Courts, for establishing 106 16,273 
Factories, in favour of a Ten Hours’ Bill . ° 488 20,330 
Field-Gardens Bill, in favour . ° e 18 2,580 
Health of Towns, for Sanatory Regulations . . 12 2,193 
Insolvent Debtors’ Act, for Repeal or Alteration 102 1,586 
Justices’ Clerks and Clerks of the Peace Bill, against 224 1,866 


Medical Practice, for Alteration . ‘ ° ° 58 2,029 
Museums of Art Bill, in favour . ‘ ° e 35 1,576 
Parochial Settlement Bill, against e 102 2, 972 
Physic and Surgery Bill, against ° 23 "601 

for Alteration 292 4,819 
Poor Law, for Amendment ° ° ° ° 5 308 
Poor Law (Scotland), against . . ° 42 5,330 
Public-houses, for Diminishing Number of 899 198,803 
Railways, against Sunday Trains . ° ° 47 4,664 
Sale of Beer, for Alteration of Law. ° ° 44 3, 266 


Schoolmasters (Scotland), for bettering their 134. 1.233 
condition . ° 


Other Petitions relating to miscellaneous subjects . 907 148,039 
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XIITI.—PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 


1. Generar IMPROVEMENTS, &e. 


AttHoveH there has been and is a great deal of building going 
on, the year 1845 has not brought with it any addition to the 
public structures of the metropolis. As far as works of that 
class are concerned, nothing has been done or even begun, ex- 
cepting one or two churches, nor do they distinguish themselves 
individually. With regard to one edifice, which was spoken of 
by us last year as being then just completed, we have now to 
correct what, though true af.the time, is so no longer; for the 
tesselated pavement in the cortile or quadrangle of the Royal Ex- 
change was taken up almost immediately afterwards, and before 
the building was opened for. business.: The marble statue of 
the Queen, gba in the centre of the merchants’ area, was un- 
covered on the 28th of October, the anniversary of ‘the royal visit 
and inauguration of the building’; and some of the open-work 
metal gates at the entrances have also been put up. 

~ Freeman’s Place’is in a manner so connected with the Royal 
Exchange, to which it may be considered a sort of architectural 
satellite, that we proceed to notice it at once before we come to 
speak of other general improvements and alterations of the kind, 
more especially as"it distinguishes itself from all the rest by 
having more the air of a single large edifice, thanof a mere 
piece of street architecture. This range of building, which im- 
mediately faces the east front of the Royal Exchange, and forms 
the opposite side of a wide paved avenue between the two build- 
ee that is reserved for foot-passengers only, is in a style of 
noble simplicity that says-much for the good taste and judgment 
of its architects, Messrs. E. I’Anson and Son. Equally free from 
the usual common-place-of pretensious decoration—apt to run 
into the meretricious, and from baldness and insipidity—apt also 
to be mixed up with the former, it is at once sober and dignified 
—with neither too much nor too little of embellishment, but 
consistent throughout, and all of a piece. Not only is it a fine 
mass as far as mere size goes, but the importance so derived is 
well kept up and preserved by the character of the “ fenestra- 
tion,” which is suchas not to cut up the mass itself into little- 
ness, as is too generally the case, owing to windows being put 
too closely together, which inevitably occasions an tare 
dwelling-house look to prevail in spite of every attempt to m 

it by ornament ; whereasthis facade is exceedingly well propor- 
tioned both as to the quantity of window opening as compared 
with the entire surface, and well-proportioned also in regard 
to mass (about 160 feet by 60 high), wherefore the eye takes in 
the whole of it as a distinct architectural object. The character 
is Italian astylar, and the composition so exceedingly simple that 
the entire elevation may be perfectly well understood from, and 
better, because more distinctly shown here, by only two com- 
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Public Improvements. 


partments of it (in all there are.thirteen, or thirteen windows on 
a floor), there being no other variation throughout than as re- 
gards the middle window of the first floor, which differs some- 
what in design from the rest, but hardly sufficiently to acquire 
decided distinction as a central feature. For simple grandeur 
of mass, and also for size, this range of building will bear com- 
parison with the Excise Office in Broad Street; and while it is 
of sufficient extent for importance and dignity, it is not car- 
ried on to such length that continuity of design becomes mono- 
tony and wearisome repetition. One peculiarity—considering 
the style adopted, and what is not expressed in our drawing—is 
that of colour, the whole of the front above the ground-floor 
being of red brick, with stone dressings, and though of unusual 
kind, the effect is remarkably good. The choice of brick instead 
of any sort of compo was most judicious, because the former 
material will not require to be renovated from time to time ; and 
equally judicious has been the preference of red to white brick, 
since the latter does not contrast sufficiently with stone, but-has 
rather a dull and dingy look when brought into contact with it, 
whereas the other forms a decided ground that sets off and gives 
relief to the ornamental finishings. Instead of decreasing in 
ornaments upwards, as is usually done, the architect has given 
more than ordinary richness and importance to the upper part 
of the fagade by the series of festoons between the attic or mez- 
zanine-proportioned windows; which, together with the corni- 
cione (whose blocks we may observe are somewhat too heavy, 
and should have partaken more of the cantiliver form), give no 
small degree of character to the whole. Freeman’s Place is cer- 
tainly a great architectural acquisition to the city; and it is only 
to be hoped that as soon as opportunity shall occur, the building 
will be further carried out by a similar elevation towards Corn- 
hill, if only to the extent of three or five windows in breadth, in 
order to give the appearance of depth. 

Trafalgar Square—the subject of so much talk for a long while 
—has been at last completed, but it by no means answers pre- 
vious expectation. The two fountains seem to have altogether 
a the public; for not only have they been ridiculed 
by those who make mere ridicule pass for criticism, but have 
been spoken of seriously by those who profess to deal in sober 
criticism, as things of “intense ugliness,” which is rather too 
severe ; since the insignificancy of their npeemneee is at least an 
equal defect. Perhaps a single large fountain in the centre 
would have been preferable. A more striking architectural 
fault as regards the enclosure or square itself, is, that the two 
side boundary walls, east and west, are made to slope according 
to the fall of the ground from north to south, though the enclo- 
sure itself is on a uniform level plane. Within the enclosure this 
produces asingularly disagreeable effect, for the tops of walls are 
not made to rise and fall like hedges, according to the inequali- 
ties of the ground; and if it was considered objectionable to 
carry those walls in a straight line from end to end, they might 
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have been broken into two or more lengths, each length stopping 
against a pier or pedestal, whereby situations would have been 
provided for public statues, as opportunity for them might 
occur. The terrace itself is an improvement; it helps the facade 
of the National Gallery, in the view of it from the Nelson Co- 
Jumn; but then the two pedestals for equestrian statues at its 
extremities are such colossal masses in comparison, that they 
cause both the Gallery and the portico of St. Martin’s to appear 
upon a diminished scale. Barry certainly here undertook a very 
ungrateful task, it being hardly possible to make anything satis- 
factory out of such an ill-arranged spot. 

The British Museum is progressing slowly, but quietly. Al- 
though two or three years more may elapse before the whole 
facade is completed, unless it be proceeded with more expedi- 
tiously than hitherto, we'can now very plainly perceive, from 
what is done, the entire design and its character. There will 
be far greater display than usual in regard to columniation—to 
the number of columns and continuity of them. But at the 
present day we hardly need an example of the kind to make 
evident to us the effect of a Grecian order and of a number of 
Grecian Jonic columns; and with the exception of the columns 
themselves, the architecture is bare and cold, and has an unfi- 
nished air. At the best the merit of the design is quite of a 
negative kind, as it consists entirely of colonnading and nothing 
_more; yet even were the main building or centre satisfactory in 

itself, the official residences which are brought in to compose 
with it as wings, are of such opposite character—so much at 
variance with the ultra-classical character affected, that they will 
not have the look of belonging at all to the Museum, but will 
show merely as two ranges of stone-fronted houses, just Grecian- 
ized after the most common-place fashion, by putting pilasters 
between three rows of windows. 

_ With regard to the new Palace of Westminster, it is not so 
much the structure itself as the decorations contemplated for its 
interior that cause it to be made a matter of present general 
interest. With regard to the building itself, no very great 
advance has been made during the twelvemonth with the exter- 
nal works, the completing the two ‘ Houses,” and that part of 
the interior as expeditiously as possible, being of more pressing 
necessity, the Peers having complained of the delay. The new 
pile will be very much larger than was at first contemplated, 
should—as in all probability will be done—the architect’s pre- 
sent plan, as submitted to the Courts of Law and ok Com- 
mittee, and published in their Report, be carried out. Accord- 
ing to that, . intends to inclose New Palace Yard entirely by a 
range of building on its north side, extending from the Clock 
Tower to the end of Bridge Street, and by another on the west 
side, along Margaret Street, as far as the south end of West- 
minster Hall; between which two new ranges of building the 
north-west angle will be cut off by a deep and spacious gateway 
leading into the quadrangle (260 by 170 feet) in tront of the Hall, 
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That this will be a very great improvement cannot be doubted, 
because that north-western portion of it will be the part of the 
exterior most completely exposed to view, both in consequence 
of the very wide open space on the west side between Great 
George Street and the Abbey (it being proposed to clear away 
St. Margaret’s Church), and because beth the north and west 
fronts, with the gateway between them, will come prominently 
into view from the end of Parliament Street. There is, how- 
ever, what strikes us asa defect, and one ‘the more inexcus- 
able—there being nothing to require its being done—which is 
the want of parallelism between the two main divisions of the 
west side, of which the south one will face Old Palace Yard, and 
the north one enclose New Palace Yard, and form the side of 
Margaret Street. Yet according to the plan published in the 
Report, this last is to be brought forward upon a line running 
obliquely to the other, and that not in order to carry it more 
paralleliy to Westminster Hall, since the want of parallelism 
will be thereby increased. At present, the edifice has scarcely 
begun to show itself at all on the land side, except just that part 
which will form the north side of New Palace Yard, or the in- 
tended quadrangle; and the Victoria Tower, which has been 
carried up as high as the crowns of the two large arches, south 
and west, forming the carriage-porch of the royal entrance. It 
seems that that Tower will not now be made use of in its upper 
part as a repository for records, but it is not said whether it will 
therefore be less lofty than was at first intended, or to what 
other pu the upper floors of that elevated mass will be ap- 
plied. Though the river front, which may also be considered 
the principal one, is erected, the public have no means of fair] 
judging from that of the unusual richness of the exterior, whic 
there does not produce any effect in proportion to the prodi- 
gality of the embellishments and the elaborateness of execution, 
since that front can be inspected in detail only upon the terrace, 
which cannot be opened to the public, there being no access to 
it except through the building itself; nor can a sufficiently 
good general view of that front be obtained, except from the 
river. Beheld from the near end of the bridge, it is too much 
foreshortened, and from the further one, or from the opposite 
shore, all its beauties of detail are completely lost. Not only is 
the site most unfortunately low—to remedy which the terrace 
ought to have been as lofty as that of Somerset Place—but the 
building itself also looks low and flat; but its appearance from 
a distance will of course be greatly improved when the various 
towers come to be erected, for besides some effect of loftiness 
wil sufficient diversity of outline. 

e will here add to our former notices of the new Hail and 
Library of Lincoln’s Inn, which have not only been completed, 
but were formally “inaugurated” on the 30th of October, to 
which ceremony her Majesty lent the honour of her presence, 
as she had done just a twelvemonth before to the similar one at 
the Royal Exchange. The exterior of the building has been 
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shown in our previous volumes for 1844 and 1845, in two several 
views in opposite directions, viz., south-east and north-west ; 
and all that we can say further in regard to it is, that it full 
realises the most favourable expectations, ‘one thing excepted, 
which is, that the entrance-gate and lodge do not at all corre- 
nd in nobleness of appearance with the building to which 
ey are made accessories. Instead of being a gate-house, the 
former of them is merely an arched opening in the wall between 
two turreted piers, and, together with the lodge, it shows too 
much like a mere decoration, too affectedly pretty to be in kee 
ing with the sober dignity of the Hall. With regard to the 
interior, of which merely the arrangement and dimensions of 
the respective rooms were shown in the plan given in our vo- 
jume for 1844, some further account has to be supplied. The 
vestibule, which is entered by the benchers’ or north porch 
upon the terrace, possesses considerable architectural character, 
the octagonal compartment in the centre of it being carried up 
over the pillars and arches so as to form an additional story or 
clerestory, on each of whose sides is a handsome window en- 
riched with painted glass, while the ribs and bosses of its vaulted 
ceiling are relieved by gilding. In addition to that proceeding 
from this lantern, light is obtained here by the spandrels or tri- 
angular compartments of the ceiling cut off by the octagon 
being glazed, and the corresponding spaces on the floor are 
paved with thick slabs of glass, by which means light is obtained 
down into the sub-hall beneath the vestibule, which lower vesti- 
bule is on the ground-floor, or that level with the terrace. Be- 
sides the four spandrel [sky-lights in the angles of the centre 
division of the plan, there are two others of ground glass, viz., 
one in the ceiling of each of the end divisions of this entrance- 
hall, but they are by no means ornamental to it, or in accordance 
with the style of the architecture, for they have a blank look, 
and seem to require some kind of tracery to fill them up, if not 
some coloured glass also. Taken altogether, however, this ves- 
tibule is pleasingly striking in effect, without its effect being 
disproportioned to that of the other apartments. The Drawing- 
room and Council-room, which very nearly resemble each other, 
have little else remarkable in point of architecture than their 
chimney-pieces and bay-windows, except their wainscoted ceil- 
ings, which, though only of deal unpainted, have the appearance 


of being of avery superior kind of wood, great depth of hue and. 


lustre being imparted to_it by some novel process or preparation. 
When entered at its upper end from the vestibule, in which 
direction the great south window comes immediately into view, 
the Hall produces an imposing effect. It is incontestably the 
finest apartment of the kind in the metropolis after Westminster 
Hall, greatly superior to those of any of the other Inns of Court, 
or even to that of Christ’s Hospital, although the latter is some- 
what larger. Neither does it yield to any of the most celebrated 
Halls at the Universities, or if it does in one or two particulars, 
itis far more complete asa whole. The fine open timber roof 
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(after the fashion of those of Westminster Hall and Christ Church 
College, Oxford) would of itself alone confer an air of unusual 
magnificence on this spacious and lofty apartment, which mag- 
nificence is increased to splendour by the ends of the pendants 
being illuminated with colours and gilding, and from each of 
them hangs a chandelier similarly embellished. But the most 
striking effect as to colour is that which arises from the display 
of it in the windows, whose upper halves above their transoms 
are entirely filled in with heraldic emblazonments and devices, 
in such manner as to produce not only brilliancy but soberness 
also. The front of the gallery over the screen at the lower or 
south end is divided into five open arches, the piers between 
which form canopied tabernacle niches, in which will be placed 
six figures to be executed by Mr. Thomas, the chief carver at the 
Houses of Parliament. After such array of architecture as is 
exhibited in this Hall, it may be supposed that the Library must 
show itself to some disadvantage, and so perhaps it would do 
were the transition from the one to the other immediate; but as 
the Library is at the opposite end of the vestibule, this Jast has 
again to be passed through before the Library can be reached, 
and on being entered it is far more likely greatly to surpass than 
at all to fall short of any previous idea or expectation. If less 
imposing for magnitude, it is, perhaps, even still more captivat- 
ing, at any rate more original in character than the Hall itself. 
Though the timber roof may be called plain in comparison with 
that of the Hall, it is sufficiently ornamental, and the two semi- 
octagonal oriels at the east and west ends, which extend the 
entire length of the room in that direction, from 80 feet, as it 
' would otherwise be, to 90 feet, are of far more beautiful design, 
and more finished up than are those of the Hall. Besides being 
enriched with some stained glass in the upper ‘part of them, 
these windows are remarkable for the beautiful pattern of their 
glazing generally. which consists of small circular quarrels or 
panes and their interstices, and these being of embossed glass, a 
rich and sparkling effect of diapering is produced. On the north 
side of the room are eight other windows similarly glazed, viz., 
five in the gallery of the upper tier of book-cases, and three in 
the recesses between those below, the centre one of which is filled 
with the Royal Arms richly emblazoned, and this being imme- 
diately facing the door from the vestibule forms a splendid ob- 
ject on first entering. In addition to its purely architectural 
merits, the fittings-up and furniture of this apartment give it an 
air of refined and luxurious comfort to which the Hall makes 
no pretence. From the library to the kitchen may seem a very 
abrupt transition, but the latter deserves mention: it is at the 
south end of the building, beneath the Hall, occupying the 
height both of the office basement within the raised terrace on 
which the structure stands, and of the upper basement or ground- 
floor level with the terrace. It is about 45 feet square, by 20 
high, and has a vaulted ceiling supported by massive pillars and 
arches similar to-those of acrypt. Without entering it, a full 
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view may be obtained of this kitchen from a window in a lobb 
on the upper basement floor adjoining the sub-hall beneath the 
vestibule. 

If not an additional building, we are likely to have quite a dif- 
ferent piece of architecture made of the Board of Trade, Down- 
ing Street, the exterior of which is now undergoing a complete 
alteration by Mr. Barry; for as the front has been dismantled 
and the columns taken away, it must be with the intention of 
placing them—if they are to be replaced—very differently from 
what they were before. Perhaps it is now intended to begin to 
build other government offices upon the vacant piece of ground 


between Downing and Fludyer Streets, which has been boarded 
in for several years past. 


Another architectural metamorphosis has been effected in the 


interior of the Colosseum in the Regent’s Park. It is now con- 
verted into a peristylar rotunda, with twenty Ionic columns, and 
as many recesses for sculpture within the colonnade so formed,. 
excepting that two of those spaces form the entrances (east and 
west) into this Glyptotheca, the title bestowed upon it, and which 
it well merits, for a more beautifully-planned sculpture galle 
does not exist. The columns, &c., are of white marble—at least 
have all the appearance of being so, they being executed in 
Keene’s cement, a species of scagliola that imitates that material 
most deceptively. The mouldings of the capitals of the columns, 
and those of the entablature, are relieved by gilding; and the 
whole of the frieze, which is nearly 300 feet in circumference, is 
adorned with figures in bas-relief upon a greyish ground, copied 
from the Panathenaic friezes of the Parthenon. What gives 
this rotunda such a very peculiar character is, that the centre of 
it isoccupied by a lofty cylindrical core, whose diameter is about 
one-third of that of the rotunda itself, exclusive of the space with- 
in the colonnades. Therefore, asthe rotunda could not possibly 
be lighted from the centre, the dome itself is ceaenntek ‘esto a 
transparent roof, divided into twenty compartments by as many 
ribs springing from above the columns and arching till they meet 
the cylindrical mass in the centre ; and the compartments them- 
selves are filled in with embossed glass. 
Street Architecture.—Considerable activity has been shown in 
carrying out those new lines of streets which we intimated in 
our last volume, and although there is a good deal of very equi- 
-. vocal design in some of the fronts, and also far less variety than 
there might have been, improvement is manifested upon the 
whole. e most original and richest piece of design is un- 
doubtedly that which forms the south side of New Coventry 
Street, to which, unfortunately, the opposite side does not cor- 
respond, which is the more to be regretted, because that opening 
from Coventry Street into Leicester Square is so short that it 
answers more to the character of an avenue, or place, than a 
street, therefore required strict architectural uniformity. Its 
shortness, however, 1s a great advantage, as regards the building 
represented in our view, for it now shows as a single facade and 
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well-proportioned mass, which would not have been the case had 
it been more extended. It is besides of too ornate a style for 
general street architecture, though it comes in exceedingly well 
as a distinct object. Cranbourne Street, on the opposite side of 
the square, affords an excellent specimen of the other class just 
alluded to: the range of houses at the end next the square are 


marked by breadth and simplicity of design, with some novelty — 


of treatment. The fenestration is such that the windows have 
space to display themselves, and they are all consistently deco- 
rated ; whereas it frequently happens in houses of this class, that 
the windows of the upper floors are either left quite bare, or else 
by far too plain to be atallin keeping with the rest. The attempts 
at Elizabethan fronts in some parts of Holborn and New Oxford 
Street (for which some other name might have been chosen, as 
of Oxford Street there was quite enough before) are not so suc- 
cessful, for the style is one that will not bear to be pared down 
to tame and formal spruceness, as is there done. ese streets 
are of course al] trading ones, and the ground floors are occupied 
by shops: of a more aristocratic class is that which has been 
formed in continuation of Westbourne Terrace, Paddington, in 
a rather florid style of Italian; but though grandeur has evi- 
dently been aimed at, it is destroyed by the multiplicity of win- 
dows and number of stories, a fault that is not at all lessened by 
the monotonous continuity of facade, the same design being car- 
ried on till it becomes wearisome, whereas there would have been 
not only more variety, but more grandeur also, had it been broken 
up into separate masses that might have passed for so many se- 
parate facades upon a large scale. It would seem that the object 
was to make one design serve for as many houses as it would an- 
swer to build, no matter to what length they might extend. 
Happily, such practice of working according to a pattern, which 
once set may be carried on infinitum, has not been adopted for 
building upon the new Kensington Gardens Road at the back 
of the palace; for if no private mansions are erected within the 
town, some of the suburban villas which have been here built may 
fairly rank as mansions. They are both laid out and finished up 
in asuperior style, and some of them have campanile towers, 
which command an extensive prospect on al] sides, more espe- 
cially as the situation itself is so elevated, that the basement 
stories are on a higher Jevel than the tops of the houses in Bel- 
grave Square. Although it is not distinguished by a belvedere 
_ tower, nor by portico or loggia of any kind, that one of these 
suburban mansions which is here shown is not a little remark- 
able, for it has in its general aspect quite as much or even more 
of the club-house than of the usual villa character, it being alto- 
ther in that astylar Italian  eeaeany mode which Barry intro- 
uced among us in the club-houses erected by him. In one 
respect, indeed, it differs from them, the ground-floor being made 
the principal one in the elevation, and the first floor being ap- 
parca intended only for chambers and other private rooms. 
he front of this mansion is of stone, and the architect, we un- 
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derstand, is Mr. Bankes, 4 pupil of Barry. One of the others is 
by Mr. Owen Jones, who has introduced into its ornamental de- 
tails some that are borrowed from ‘ Alhambra’ patterns, but of 
course with considerable modification. The terrace along the 
garden front of this residence has a tessellated pavement in dif- 
ferent colours, the effect of which, as seen from the windows of 
the rooms which open upon it, is lively and pleasing. Some of 
the villas on the opposite or west side of the road are by Messrs. 
Wyatt and Brandon. 


2.—CHURCHES. 


Tue Twenty-fifth Report of the Church Commissioners informs 
us that since the preceding one seventeen churches have been 
completed, providing accommodation for 12,618 persons, in- 
cluding.8621 free seats; and that thirty others are now in the 
course of building. These latter are,—at Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Lancashire (Early English, with tower, 700 sittings, begun May, 
1845) ; Ashton-under-Lyne, Lees, ditto (Gothic, with tower, 696 
sittings, begun Oct. 1844); Barnstaple, Devon (Gothic, with 
tower, 802 sittings, all free, begun Oct. 1844); Bethnal Green, 
London (Romanesque, with tower, 1000 sittings, all free, begun 
April, 1845); Birstall, Robert Town, Yorkshire (Gothic, with 
bell-turret, 500 sittings, begun April, 1844) ; Blackburn, Trinity 
Church, Lancashire (Gothic, with tower, 1626 sittings, begun 
June, 1839) ; Bradford, Yorkshire (Gothic, with tower and spire, 
643 sittings, begun Nov. 1843); Coventry, St. Michael’s (Karl 
English, with spire, 420 sittings, begun June, 1844); Litt 
Dawley, Salop (Norman, with bell-turret, 515 sittings, all free, 
begun April, 1845) ; ai Derby (Early English, with bell- 
gable, 293 sittings) ; Morton, Lincolnshire (Gothic, with tower, 
307 sittings, begun June, 1845); Stockwith, ditto (Early English, 
with bell-turret, 223 sittings, begun June, 1845); Glossop, Derby 
(Gothic, with tower and spire, 1000 sittings, begun Sept. 1844); 
South Hackney, Middlesex (Gothic, with tower and spire, 1507 
sittings, begun May, 1845); King’s Cross, Halifax, Yorkshire 
(Gothic, with tower and spire, 596 sittings, begun in Nov. 
1844) ; Kildwick, Cowling, Yorkshire (Gothic, with tower and pin- 
nacles, 533 sittings, begun early in 1844); Kingswinford, Brock- 
moor, Stafford (Gothic, with cupola? '740 sittings, all free, begun 
Oct. 1844) ; York Street, Lambeth (Anglo-Norman, with tower 
and spire, 1480 sittings, begun May, 1844); Langollen, Pont- 
- fadog, Denbigh (Early English, with tower, 322 sittings, all free, 
begun June, 1845) ; Lynn, St. Margaret, Norfolk (Gothic, with 
tower, 897 sittings, all free, begun April, 1845) ; Manchester, 
Salford, Lancaster (Gothic, with tower and spire, 850 sittings, 
all free, begun March, 1845); Middleton, Lanc. (Gothic, with 
bell-gable, 400 sittings, all free, begun i 1845); Mirfield, 
Yorshire (Gothic, with tower, 317 sittings, all free, begun Dec., 
1844) ; Morpeth, Northumb. (Norman, with centre tower, 1042 
sittings, all free, begun July, 1844); Mewtown, Montgomery 
(Gothic, with tower, 1200 sittings, begun Oct., 1843); Oldham, 
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Lanc. (Gothic, with tower and spire, 1001 sittings, begun May, 
1844); Oxford, St. Ebbes’ (Early English, with bell-tower, 803 
sittings, begun July, 1844); Paddington, Middlesex (Perpen- 
dicular, with tower and spire, 1617 sittings, begun Dec., 1844) ; 
Plymouth, St. Andrew’s, Devon (Gothic, with bell-turrets, 1056 
sittings, begun April, 1844); Prestbury, Chester (Gothic, with 
tower, 507 sittings, begun July, 1845); Radford, Notts. (Gothic, 
with bell-gable, 990 sittings, begun July, 1844); Southampton, 
All Saints, Hants (Norman, with tower and spire, 562 sittings, 
begun Aug, 1843); Stoke Damerall, Devon (Early English, with 
bell-gable, 1200 sittings, begun Sept., 1843); Wednesbury, Staf- 
ford (Early English, with tower, 1000 sittings, begun March, 
1845); Whalley, Trawden, Lancaster (Early English, with 
tower, 500 sittings, begun April, 1844); Woolwich, Kent (Early 
English, 1250 sittings, begun Nov., 1844). : 

Plans have been approved of for other churches, to be erected 
at Wyke, Yorkshire; Brighton, Sussex ; Hamilton Terrace, and 
Portland Town, in the parish of Marylebone, and at White- 
chape] and Hackney; Quarrybank and Reddal Hill, Stafford- 
shire; Coshoe, Durham; Etilly Heath, Cheshire ; Kimberley, 
‘Notts; and at Heaton Mersey, Didsbury, Droylesdon, and Fails- 
worth, in the parish of Manchester, Lancashire. 

Among those which do not come under the cognizance of 
the Church Commissioners is the Church at Leeds, the first 
stone of which was laid September 14th, 1842, and the structure 
consecrated at the end of October, 1845, although not yet com- 
pleted externally, that work being deferred till future oppor- 
tunity, it having been deemed a worthier course to adopt a de- 
sign which, though too costly to be carried entirely into effect 
in the first instance, may be fully accomplished by degrees, than 
to make choice of one that would not exceed the actual funds 
atl agin The spire, which it is intended to carry up to the 

eight of 280 feet from the ground—a most prodigious altitude, 
considering the other dimensions of the edifice—is not yet 
begun. The style of architecture is that distinguished by the 
name of “ Decorated English ;” and the plan of the church is 
cruciform, though only in a slight degree, the transepts being 
shallow; but the chancel, which is divided from the nave by a 
very rich carved oaken screen, and within which are piscinas 
and sedilia, is unusually spacious—at least as to depth, its di- 
mensions being 42 feet by 16, while those of the nave do not 
exceed 60 by 20. This last consists of five compartments or 
arches on each side, and aclerestory with as many windows over 
them. The rich painted glass of the windows (executed by Mr. 
O’Connor) adds very much to the effect of the whole interior ; 
and the doors and pulpit are of massive oak. In short, all that 
has been done, has been done with a Jiberal and most praise- 
worthy regard to permanent excellence; and is, accordingly, 
highly creditable to the taste of its founder, the Hon. and Rev. 
Edward Bouverie Pusey, and its architect, Mr. J. M. Derick, of 
Oxford, whose design for the new Chorister’s Schools at Magda- 
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len College, in that University, is the one which was selected 
from those sent in at the competition. Mr. Derick has also 
lately built a small church at Manchester. 

At Derby, the old church of St. Alkmund, which being just 
opposite the new Roman Catholic church or cathedral of St. 
Mary, on the other side of Bridge-gate Street, showed to consi- 
derable disadvantage when confronted with that work of Mr. 
Pugin’s, was taken down at the beginning of 1844, and has 
since been rebuilt by Mr. H. J. Stevens, of Derby, both ina 
very superior style and upon a greatly enlarged scale to what it 
formerly was. It now possesses a very handsome pinnacled 
tower and enriched spire, which together rise to the height of 
205 feet from the ground; the tower itself being 93 feet. The 
style, which is ‘‘ Decorated,” is well carried out in all the de- 
tails, both externally and internally. The entire length from 
-east to west is 139 feet, and that of the nave 95 feet; the height 
of the latter to the ridge of the open timber roof being 51 feet. 
The other principal dimensions are, length of the chancel 26 
feet, by 18 in width, or about a square and a half in depth; and 
ab entire breadth of the interior, across naves and aisles, is 94 

eet. 

In the metropolis, a small French Protestant church or chapel, 
of which Mr. A. Poynter is the architect, has been built, though 
not yet opened for service, in what used to be Plumtree Street, 
but is now called Bloomsbury Street, just by New Oxford Street, 
the formation of which last, we may observe, has been the 
means of throwing open to public view, from what will be one 
of the main thoroughfares in town, the noble church of St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury, which, taken altogether as an architec- 
tural object, surpasses every other of its time—despite the cox- 
comb criticism of Walpole. A church is also now building (by 
Mr. Hugh Smith) in Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, the west 
front of which—the only part of the exterior that will be visible 
—will be of a rather novel character, and all the more striking 
on account of the plainness and uniformity of the houses in that 
street. The style is Norman, but with more of foreign than of 
English physiognomy. In the upper part is a very large wheel- 
window, and the two towers will be surmounted by short broach 
spires. 


3.—MIscELLANEOUS BUILDINGS. 
Manchester Theatre —Opportunities for the display of talent in 


-. buildings of this class, and it is one requiring peculiar talent 


and study of a special kind, are of comparatively rare occur- 
rence, and would be still more so were it not for their liability to 
be destroyed by fire. Such disaster has twice happened to that 
-at Manchester, the original Theatre Royal (first opened in De- 
cember, 1753) being burnt down in the summer of 1789, and its 
successor, erected in Fountain Street, by Harrison of Chester 
(who also built the Exchange and some other structures at Man- 
_ chester), meeting with a similar fate, May 7th, 1844. The then 
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proprietors declining to rebuild the house, Mr. Knowles pur- 
chased the patent from them, and determined to erect a new 
edifice upon a different site—viz., that of the Wellington Hotel 
and other houses, which he bought; and, the ground being 
cleared, the “first stone” was laid by Mr. Knowles on the 2nd 
December in the same year. The present site has the advan 

of being a completely insulated one, between Peter, South, 
Museum, and Windmill Streets, the fagade being towards the 
first, and the rear towards the last of them. The whole would bea 
regular parallelogram of 69 by 171 feet, were it not that the side 
towards Museum Street is longer than the one towards South 
Street by 29 feet, making the entire length there 200 feet. 
Messrs. Irwin and Chester, of Manchester, were the architects 
employed ; the design of the edifice proceeding chiefly, if not 
entirely, from the latter gentleman. Externally, architectural 
character is confined to the facade in Peter Street, but is in a 


better and more noble taste than that of any theatre of its size 
in the metropolis. 


d 
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Theatre, Manchester. 


Small as it is, the accompanying elevation will convey a 
clearer idea of the composition than verbal description alone. 
The front consists simply of a distyle in antis of the Corinthian 
order, or aloggia of three open inter-columns, between a com- 

rtment of a single windowin breadth on each side of it; and 

ing recessed within the general line of the building, such 
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loggia not only affords more shelter, but does not cut up and 
encumber the general mass so much as a projecting tetrastyle 
upon the same scale would do, within the same space of front- 
age. There is besides a good deal of character, and also of 
breadth and repose, owing to the interior of the loggia not being 
either crowded up or disfigured by any mean features, the onl 

one above the doors being a large and handsomely decorate 

niche, in which will be placed a full-length statue of Shak- 
spere. The arch over the centre inter-column, too, not only 
ge greater loftiness to that space and throws some variety into 

e composition, but is sufficiently well motived; for as it was 
necessary to ol up the centre of the attic higher than the rest 
(which is done by giving that parta pediment or gable out- 
line with raking cornices), the arch relieves the heaviness that 
would attend that mass rising up immediately over the void in 
the lower of the front. ‘The whole of this facade is executed 
in stone (from Darley Dale, Derbyshire), and though rather 
soberly decorated, it 1s consistently finished up throughout. 
The interior of the “House” does not fall short in size of the 
larger metropolitan theatres; the principal dimensions being, 
width of the curtain or stage-opening 33 feet, from curtain to 
back of pit 54, width across pit 40 feet, or including the side- 
boxes 55 feet, and the height from the floor of the pit to the 
ceiling 48 feet. One peculiarity is, that instead of being divided 
into separate boxes, Poth the dress-circle and the one over it 
form a continued gallery or balcony, to which there are nine doors 
from the corridor; and, instead of benches, the dress-circle has 300 
chairs, each of which is numbered. The decorations of the pro- 
‘scenium and rest of the house are exceedingly tasteful, and even 
splendid, but to describe them would occupy more space than 
can here be afforded. The principal saloon is a handsome apart- 
ment, with four Corinthian columns, above whose entablature 
the ceiling is arched and coffered over the middle of the room. 
The house is calculated to hold 2147 persons (or 2507.) ; but on 
the night of the first opening (Sept. 29, 1845) there were no 
fewer than 2468 persons before the curtain. 

Among other recently-erected buildings at Manchester, is one 
that differs altogether from the preceding, both as to purpose and 
style, namely, the Commercial Schools, erected at the expense of 
the Manchester Church Education Society. Although small, 
the front is a pleasing specimen of collegiate Gothic, and well 
_ adapted to street architecture in that style. The general facing 

is not of ashlar, but of small undressed pierre-points, and the 
quoins, mouldings, and other ornamental parts, of tooled stone, 
which diversity of surface produces an exceedingly good effect. 
The raat ar school-room, 56 by 42, occupies the whole of the 
top floor of the bead and has an open timber roof. The 
architects were Messrs. Holden, of Manchester, who have also 
oe erected several other buildings in that town, including 
the Palatine Hotel, which last is rather a large pile of the Italian 
palazzo character, One structure which, it may be aniTipaee 
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Commercial School, Manchester. 


will prove an architectural ornament to the town, is that which 
has been begun, nearly opposite the Town Hall, for the Man- 
chester Branch Bank of England by Mr. Cockerell, the present 
architect to the Bank of England. But though begun, the build- 
ing is not sufficiently advanced to allow any idea of the design 
to be formed. Near Manchester, Worsley Hall, the seat of Lord 
Francis Egerton, has been completed, or nearly so, by Mr. E. 
Blore, in the Jater Elizabethan style. 

Birkenhead: New Market and Town Hall.—The rapid increase 
of this place having rendered the former market insufficient for 
the population, instead of enlarging it, the magistrates resolved 
to erect another in connection with a building for the transaction 
of town business, and for police and other purposes. It is situ- 
ated between Hamilton, Albion, Market, and Oliver Streets ; and 
from each of the two first there are two, and from the others one 
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entrance into the market, making six altogether. The interior 
of the market is 430 by 130 feet, and its roof is supported by 46 
cast-iron columns, 25 feet high. At the intersections of the 
avenues from the entrances are two fountains, which are kept 
constantly playing. In the front building, which is of stone, is 
a public room for meetings, &c., measuring 72 by 74, and divided 
by columns into three compartments, each of which is lighted 
by a handsome cast-iron dome skylight. 

Ipswich—The building begun here in October 1843, for a 
Custom House and Excise Office, and now, it seems, denomi- 
nated the Hall of Commerce, was completed and opened for 
business last July. The design is by Mr. J.M.Clark, and the 
building, which is insulated, extends 125 feet on its north and 
south sides, by a depth of 44. The south or principal elevation 
fronting the quay consists of a rusticated basement, and a single 
floor over it, and the centre of it is occupied by a bold Tuscan 
tetrastyle portico, which order is well applied here, as its charac- 
teristic width of intercolumniation adapts it better than any other 
for so sparing a number of columns. For one raised upon a 
basement, this portico shows itself to unusual advantage, owing 
to that portion of the basement upon which it stands being nearly 
solid, without other aperture than a small door placed within a 
very large semicircular recess or niche, whose arch sprin 
almost from the level of the ground, thereby resembling that ofa 


bridge. The effect of this, and of the flights of steps spreading 
out on each side, is  ssabredarral good ; but the expression of soli- 


dity thus obtained for the lower part of the structure is greatly 
impaired by the bg openings at the angles of the basement. . 

‘olchester Corn Ex e.—Though upon a moderate scale, 
and also low in its proportions, the facade of this building is a 
very pleasing composition, marked by good taste, and by that 
discretion which, accommodating itself to circumstances, at- 
tempts no more than can be suitably accomplished. The front, 
which is of stone, is in three divisions, each of the end ones 
forming a slightly projecting break, formed by two pilasters, 
between which is an arch enclosing a niche, with a figure in re- 
lief; and the centre one is in Ionic distyle in antis, not, however, 
forming a loggia, the columns being merely detached from the 
wall behind ony in which are three arches (answering in 
number to the intercolumns), which afford a view into the inte- 
rior through their open-work iron gates; and as the building is 
lighted entirely from above, the background so produced has an 
unusual and pleasing effect. The end compartments are finished 
by solid attic, and the centre by a double blocking-course imme- 
diately in front, forming a break over the middle intercolumn, 
which serves as a pedestal for a group of figures. The interior, 
which is 78 feet by 47, is lighted by nineteen skylights along the 
sides of the hall, and a clerestory lantern over the centre of it. 
The architects are Messrs. Raphael and J. A. Brandon, the 
former of whom was joint architect with Mr. J. Blore, of the 
Town Hall also at Colchester, which, had we been made ac- 
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quainted with it at the time, weuld have been noticed in our 
volume for 1844, it having been completed in the previous year. 
Now, we can merely say that its fagade consists ofa Roman Doric 
order in six Daeg raised on a low basement, and comprising 
two floors, which, though included within the same order, are 
markedly distinguished from each other, being divided by an 
intermediate entablature, and the windows of the lower one 
being arched and set within arches on a rusticated surface, and 
those of the upper one having both pilasters and pediments. 
Edinburgh.—Several public buildings have either been just. 
completed, or are now going on in the northern capital, viz., the 
New Physicians’ Hall, Queen’ Street, by Mr. Hamilton ; 
Heriot’s School, Rose Street, by Mr. Alexander Black; Debtors’ 
Prison, Calton Hill, Mr. T. Biswas Donaldson's Hospital, Mr. 
W. H. Playfair; and the Commercial Bank, Mr. David Rhind ; 
relative to which last building alone, we are enabled, by the archi; 
tect’s ready and courteous attention, to give some brief account 
for the present. It was commenced in June, 1844, on the site 
of the old Physicians’ Hall, in George Street, directly facing St. 
Andrew’s Church. It is completely insulated, and occupies an 
area of 93 by 168 feet. The principal front or fagade towards 
George Street (which is one of the ends or shorter sides) has a 
Corinthian hexastyle in antis, therefore, of seven intercolumns, 
crowned by a pediment whose tympanum will be filled in with 
sculpture. In the interior, one of the chief offices will be a room 


of 90 by 52 feet, surrounded by Corinthian columns and pilas- 

ters, and lighted partly from the sides, and partly from the ceiling. 

Relative to Donaldson’s Hospital], the only information we 

could obtain was, that it is a large and nearly square building, 

its dimensions being 269 by 257 feet, enclosing a Guerlrangie of 
t 


176 by 164 feet; and that the style is ‘Elizabethan’—a very 
vague because very comprehensive denomination, or even were 
it ever so strict, it would be impossible to judge from the mere 


Baur what sort of specimen a building is of the style professed 
or it. 
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XIV.—CHRONICLE OF OCCURRENCES 
From November, 1844, to November, 1845. 


1844. Nov. 12. Martin Zurbano, the old Guerrilla chief, attempted 
to raise an insurrection in favour of the Constitution of 1837. Two of 
his sons were taken and shot, with some other prisoners; and Zurbano 
himself met with the same fate about two months afterwards. 

17. Treaty of Commerce concluded between France and the Imaum 
of Muscat. 

19. A public meeting at Birmingham to promote the establishment 
of public baths and walks. 

23. Between Saturday night and Monday morning, a robbery, toa 
very large amount, was effected on the firm of Rogers and Co., Bankers, 
Clement’s Lane. An iron safe, over which a constant watch was kept, 
was opened without any apparent violence, and 40,710/. in bank-notes, 
with a number of bills of exchange and _a quantity of specie, were taken 
away. 

29. Death of the Princess Sophia Matilda, one of the daughters of 
George III., in her 72nd year. 


Dec. 3. Ronge, a Catholic priest, excommunicated and degraded by 
the Chapter of Breslau, for publishing a letter relative to the Holy 
Coat at Tréves, a relic which had been exposed to excite religious 
devotion. Ronge became in a short time leader of a movement which 
has been called in Germany the “ Second Reformation.” 

4. The Spanish Chamber of Deputies adopted the project of a new 
Constitution, by 124 to 26. 

8. An unsuccessful attempt was made to overthrow the government 
of the canton of Lucerne, on account of the encouragement which had 
been given to the Jesuits. 

11. A public meeting at Exeter Hall, to take measures for improving 
the healthiness of dwellings for the industrious classes. The Marquis 
of Normanby was in the chair, and the meeting was addressed by Sir 
R. H. Inglis, Mr. Hawes, Mr. Sheil, Sir William Clay, Lord Shelburne, 
the Hon. W. Cowper, and several others. 

13, At the annual meeting of the Agricultural Protection Society it 
was stated in the Report that 30,000 copies of an address had been 
issued ; that the Anti-Corn-Law League had ceased to send about itine- 
rant lecturers, and had become a registration club; and it promised in- 
quiry into the operations of the Canada Corn Bill. 

18. A supplement to the Dublin Gazette contained the appointments 
of the Commissioners of Charitable Bequests and Donations for Ireland. 
In this official document the titles of the Roman Catholic prelates are 
given, and the Protestant and Roman Catholic bishops,are placed in 
order according to their rank. 

— Revolution at Lahore, and assassination of Hira Singh. 


1845. Jan. 1. The quadrangular court for public business in the 
new Royal Exchange occupied by the merchants for the first time. 

11. The Archbishop of Canterbury addressed a letter to the clergy 
of his province on the disputes respecting the uniform observance of the 
Rubric, and the existing practice as sanctioned by usage, on which he 
declined to give an authoritative opinion, but advised mutual forbearance 
for the present. Great excitement had prevailed in many churches on 
this subject, especially in the city of Exeter. 

15. Lord Heytesbury, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, officially con- 
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tradicted the report that the Government was contemplating a concordat 
with Rome. 

Jan. 15. A majority of the bishops of the Established Church of Ire- 
land issued a protest against the National System of Education. 

22. Annual meeting of the Anti-Corn-Law League at Manchester. 
It was stated that England and Wales had been divided into thirteen 
electoral districts, with an agent in each to attend to the registration of 
voters. Since October, 1843, more than 200 meetings (above 150 in 
parliamentary boroughs) had been held, at which deputations from the 
Council attended. Above 2,000,000 stamped and other publications 
had been distributed, besides 15,000 copies weekly of the League news- 
paper. The letters received during the year in London and Manchester 
had been 30,000 ; and 300,000 had been despatched. 


Feb. 7. The Portland vase at the British Museum was wilfully 
broken by a young man, one of the visitors at the Museum, who threw 
a stone at it. 
14. The Convocation at Oxford condemned the Rev. Mr. Ward’s 
book, entitled ‘ The Ideal of a Christian Church,’ and deprived him of 
his academic rank. 
18. Death of the Marquis of Westminster, in his 78th year. 
— The Bill for establishing a territorial government in Oregon passed 
the House of Representatives at Washington, by 140 to 54, 

22. Sir H. Hardinge, the Governor-General of India, concluded a 
convention with the Danish governor for the purchase of the Danish 
possessions in India. 


March 1. The Senate of the United States of North America voted 
against the Annexation of Texas by 27 to 25. At the same time lowa 
and Florida, which had for some time been territories, were admitted 
into the Union as States. 

4. President Polk entered upon his term of office at Washington. 

9. The first congregation of the new secession from the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church formed at Breslau. 

1l. Kororaika, the oldest setthement in New Zealand, attacked and 
destroyed by the natives. 


April 1. The French Chamber of Peers rejected a Bill, by 86 to 51, 
for the prevention of speculation and traffic in railroad shares. 

— A large body of armed men, amounting to several thousands, 
attacked the city of Lucerne, and scenes of civil war and slaughter 
ensued. The invaders were repulsed, and above two thousand of them 
killed. The appeintment of Jesuits to be schoolmasters led to this out- 
break and civil disorder, which bore so serious an aspect that the minis- 
ters of foreign powers addressed official notes to the Swiss Diet, stating 
that their respective governments regarded the state of the country with 
apprehension. The note of the British minister stated that if the Swiss 
Confederation were to be dissolved, the Swiss people could not be 
allowed to make a constitution without the consent of the Powers which 
had guaranteed the constitution of 1815, unless it was founded on similar 
principles. The French government had previously dispatched a large 
body of troops to the Swiss frontier. 

3. An ordinance published at Madrid for restoring to the clergy pro- 
perty belonging to the Church, the sale of which had been suspended in 
July, 1844, 

12. On the representation of M. Lagréné, the French envoy to 
China, the emperor was induced to allow of the erection of churches in 
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the five commercial ports for the performance of Christian worship ; but 
on condition that no attempts were made to convert his subjects. 

During the present month numerous meetings were held in all parts 
of the country, to protest against the endowment of the Roman Catholic 
College of Maynooth. 


May 1. The Hungerford Suspension (now Charing Cross) Bridge 
opened. 

2. The Suspension Bridge‘at Yarmouth broke down while several 
hundred persons were upon it to witness a person drawn in a floating 
car on the river by four geese. The number of persons drowned was 
seventy-nine. 

5. A bazaar for the Anti-Corn Law League opened at Covent Garden 
Theatre, and finally closed May 29. About one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand persons paid for admission ; goods valued at 20,000/. were 
contributed as free gifts by manufacturers in all parts of Great Britain ; 
the total receipts amounted to 25,000/.; and a sufficient quantity of goods 
remained unsold to make another large bazaar at Manchester. 

7. The vote of 14,130,000 francs for the fortifications of Paris carried 
ve the Chamber of Deputies by 227 to 144, after long and agitated de- 

ates. 

18. Don Carlos (soi-disant Charles V. of Spain) renounced his alleged 
right to the Spanish throne in favour of his son the Prince of the As- 
turias. 

21. The Queen received on the Throne an address from the Corpo- 
ration of Dublin expressive of the welcome Her Majesty would receive 
in case she should visit Ireland. In Her Majesty’s reply she said— 
“Whenever I may be enabled to receive in Ireland the promised wel- 
come, I shall rely with confidence on the loyalty and affection of my 
faithful subjects.’? The manner in which the Queen was to be received 
had been treated in Ireland as a party question. 

22. The Duke of Cambridge presided at a meeting at Willis’s Rooms 
in support of the design to establish baths and wash-houses for the poor 
in the metropolis. 

23. The Arctic Expedition of discovery and survey, consisting of the 
Erebus and Terror, under the command of Sir John Franklin, sailed 
from Greenhithe for its destination. 

— The Spanish Cortes prorogued, and on the same day a new Con- 
stitution was promulgated, much less liberal in its provisions than the 
Constitution of 1837. 

28. A terrible conflagration at Quebec, which destroyed a third of the 
city. Exactly a month afterwards (28th June), another great fire occur- 
red nearly as disastrous. In the first fire 1632 houses were destroyed, 
in the second 1365 ; total 2947. The total number of persons thus 
rendered destitute amounted to nearly 20,000. Subscriptions for their 
relief were made in London and most of the large towns; a grant of 
20,0002. was voted by Parliament; and collections made in the churches 
under the authority of the Queen’s letter. 

29. A new convention between France and England for the suppres- 
sion of the Slave Trade, signed at the Foreign Office. Each Power is 
to keep up an equal naval force, half of steamersand half of sailing ships, 
on the western coast of Africa, and exercise in concert due vigilance on 
the flags of their respective nations. 


June 4. A Proclamation issued by the Mexican Government, which? 
after noticing the injury done to the country by the aggressive conduct 
of the United States respecting Texas, called upon the nation to arm 
in defence of its rights. 
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June 8. Death of Andrew Jackson, —x-President of the United States, 
in his 78th year. 

15. The Queen of Madagascar having threatened the French and 
English traders with expulsion, a British frigate was sent by the 
Governor of Mauritius, and two French corvettes by the Governor 
of the Isle of Bourbon, with a view to negotiate for less harsh con- 
ditions; but as they did not succeed by peaceable means, 350 men 
were landed from the French and English ships under a sharp fire 
from the battery and fort, the outworks of which they took, but the 
real fort, a circular one mounting thirty guns, was here discovered. The 
wall was thirty feet high, and surrounded by a ditch of about the same 
width. As the besiegers had no means of breaching the wall, and the 
men were falling fast, they retired, carrying off the flag, for the posses- 
sion of which the French and English sailors had a dispute, which was 
settled by dividing it. They burned a considerable part of the town. 
The number of officers and men killed was 21; wounded, 55. 

18. The fifteenth annual meeting of the British Association for th 
Advancement of Science commenced at Cambridge. : 

20. A tribe of Moors which had long defied the French arms in Al- 
geria, and had never been subdued in consequence of the country which 
they inhabited containing immense caverns to which they fled in case of 
danger, were at length closely pursued, and their retreat surrounded by 
French troops. Faggots were kindled and placed at the entrance of 
the caverns to show the power which their conquerors now possessed 
over their lives, and the tribe was then summoned to surrender; but 
they required first that the French should withdraw to a distance. This 
condition could not be complied with. Burning faggots were again 
thrown into the cavern, and great tumult ensued, which it was after- 
wards known arose from the contest between those who wished to sur- 
render and ‘those who refused. Some Arabs were sent to prevail upon 
the tribe to accept terms. Women and others who attempted to make 
their escape were shot by their friends. A French flag of truce was 
sent in, which was fired upon. A day and a half had now been spent 
in useless attempts to induce the tribe to surrender, and fire was applied 
in earnest. The next morning all was silent; the cavern was entered, 
and it was found that nearly the whole tribe had been suffocated. The 
numbers who perished are stated by some accounts at 500; by others, 
at 800, including women and children. 

25. Ratification ofa Treaty of Commerce for ten years between Great 
Britain and the Two Sicilies. . 

28. Sir William Webb Follett, the Attorney-General, died, in his 
47th year. 


July 4. The Texan Convention agreed upon annexation with the 
United States. 

9. A public meeting at the Freemasons’ Tavern for the establishment 
of an asylum for the insane of the middle classes. 

16. Ten men, Portuguese or Spaniards, charged with murdering 
several Englishmen on board a captured slaver off the coast of Africa, 
were tried at the Exeter assizes. The trial lasted three days, when 
seven were found guilty, and sentenced to death, and the three others 
Were acquitted. Doubts having arisen as to whether the execution of 
the condemned men would be in accordance with international law, 
they were respited for a short time, and finally until 25th November, 
in order that the matter might be determined by the judges. 

26. The Great Britain, iron steam-ship, sailed at 3 p.a. from Liver- 
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pool for New York, on her first trip across the Atlantic. She reached 
New York in the afternoon of August 10. 

July 31. Mr. Watson, an Irish magistrate and deputy-lieutenant, was 
dismissed from his offices for having presided at a meeting at which it 
was resolved to reorganize Orange Lodges. A short time afterwards the 
Earl of Winchelsea resigned his offices of deputy and justice of the peace 
in three counties, on account of what he deemed the arbitrary and un- 
just conduct of ministers in dismissing Mr. Watson. Several other 
Orange magistrates were dismissed about the same time, and for the 
same reasons which led to Mr. Watson’s dismissal. 


August 9. Her Majesty and Prince Albert embarked at Woolwich on 
their tour toGermany. On their return they embarked at Antwerp 7th 
September, and on the following day landed at Treport, and paid a short 
visit to the King of the French at the Chateau d’Eu. They reached Os- 
borne House, Isle of Wight, on the morning of September 10. 

12. The statue of Beethoven, at Frankfort, inaugurated with great 
ceremony, accompanied by festivals, which continued several. days. 
Many of the great musical composers, performers, and singers of all 
countries were present, and the number of strangers was increased by 
crowds of tourists. 

14, The official declaration of the poll at the Sunderland election was 
made. The numbers were—for Mr. Hudson, 626; Colonel Thompson, 
498 ; majority, 128. Mr. Hudson exhibited a copy of the London Times 
newspaper, of the same morning, which contained the result of the poll 
on the previous afternoon. 

19. A sudden hurricane, which lasted about a minute and a half, de- 
vastated a valley near Rouen, sweeping away houses, trees, and crops, 
and overthrowing three large factories in which several hundred people 
were at work. Sixty-five persons were killed, and a still larger number 
seriously injured. 

21. An explosion at Jarrow Colliery, by which forty persons were 
killed. The Government instituted an official inquiry into the causes of 
the occurrence. 


Sept. 11. Sir William Molesworth elected for Southwark. At the 
official declaration of the poll the numbers declared were—for Moles- 
worth, 1943; Pilcher, 1182; Mr. Miall, formerly an Independent mi- 
nister, and at the time editor of the Nonconformist newspaper, 352. 

16. The Arabs, under Abd-el-Kader, cut to pieces a squadron of ca- 
valry, only fourteen out of four hundred and fifty escaping with their 
lives. The troops had been inveigled by the report of a friendly chief, 
who stated that Abd-el-Kader was in the neighbourhood, and might 
easily be taken. A few days afterwards another body of troops, sent to 
chastise some robbers belonging to one of the tribes, found, on their ar- 
rival, the whole tribe in openrevolt. Two or three weeks afterwards a 
detachment of about two hundred men, on their route to reinforce a post, 
were attacked by a large body of Kabyles, and compelled to lay down 
their arms. 

23. A party of Italian refugees made an insurrectionary attempt in the 
Pontifical States. They took the town of Rimini by surprise, and hay- 
ing released the numerous political prisoners, constituted a municipal 


government. The garrison joined the rebels, but declared that they — 


would be faithful to the Pontifical government, provided it granted a 
constitution to the country. At Ravenna the rising took place on the 
24th, and was not put down until after a contest with the military force, 


which lasted several hours, Other towns joined in the insurrection, and 


great alarm was produced, but tranquillity was finally restored. 
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The Irish National Education Society, according to a promise given 
by Sir J. Graham towards the close of the session, received a charter of 
incorporation, under which they are entitled to hold property not ex- 
ceeding 40,000/., besides being secured in other privileges. 

October 1. Death of Earl Spencer, in his 64th year, at his seat, Wise- 
ton Hall, Nottinghamshire. 

10. A letter, addressed by Lord Ashley to the electors of Dorsetshire, 
created some sensation. His Lordship expressed his conviction that 
the “destiny ”’ of the corn-laws is “fixed,” and that “the leading men 
of the great parties in the legislature are by no means disinclined to their 
eventual abolition.” we 

16. The Directors of the Bank raised the rate of interest from 2} to 
3 per cent. 

21. A new steam-boat pier at Blackfriars Bridge opened. 

30. The new Hall of Lincoln’s Inn opened by the Queen. 

31. Mr. Waghorn arrived by a new route with the Bombay mail of 
the Ist instant. His dispatches reached Suez on the 19th and Alexan- 
dria on the 20th, whence he proceeded by steam-boat to a place twelve 
miles nearer London than Trieste. He hurried through Austria, Baden, 
Bavaria, Prussia, and Belgium, and reached London at half-past four on 
the morning of the 3ist. The authorities of the different countries 
through which he passed eagerly facilitated his movements. ‘The or- 
dinary express, vid Marseilles, reached London Nov. 2, at 11 p.m. Mr. 
Waghorn subsequently addressed a letter to the Times, in which he stated 
that in a cuuple of years he would bring the Bombay mail to London in 
twenty-one days. 

During the present month the mania for railway speculation, which 
had been raging since the beginning of the year, reached a crisis, and 
a re-action or panic ensued, which extended even to some of the most 


feasible schemes. but utterly overthrew those which were not based on a 
substantial foundation. 


Nov. 6. Death of Lord Stuart de Rothesay at Christchurch, Hants, 
aged 66. He had lately filled the office of Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burgh, and had been employed in diplomatic functions from an early 
period of his life. 


— The Bank Directors again raised the rate of interest, which is now 
3} per cent. 

11. Sir Robert Peel raised the first sod on the Trent Valley Railway, 
for which purpose he made use of a curiously elegant “ navigator’s”’ 
spade which had been presented to him. 

14. Closing prices this evening: 3 per cent. Reduced Annuities 947 ; 
3 per cent. Consolidated Annuities 96}; 3} per cent. New Annuities 97. 

The Cabinet Council held several protracted sittings at the begin- 
ning of the month, and it was rumoured that the subject of their delibe- 
rations was either the opening of the ports by an Order in Council for 
the admission of corn and grain, or the calling together of Parliament to 
take measures respecting the scarcity of food occasioned by the extensive 
failure of the potato crop throughout the United Kingdom, and an 
alleged deficiency in the-eorn harvest. These rumours were succeeded 
by reports of ministerial differences on the supposed subject which oc- 
cupied the attention of the Cabinet. The return of several of the Minis- 


ters to their country-seats finally indicated that no immediate measures 
were contemplated. 
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XV.—BANKRUPTCY ANALYSIS. 


{From November Sth, 1844, to November 4th, 1845. 


Apothecaries, 7. Attorneys, 1. Auctioneers, 9. Bakers,7. Beer- 
sellers, 5. Booksellers, 18. Boot and Shoe Makers, 21. Brewers, 14. 
Bricklayers and Masons, 11. Brickmakers, 3. Brokers, 18, Builders, 
33. Butchers, 19. Cabinet Makers, 15. Calico and Stuff Printers, 4. 
Carpenters, 10. Carpet 1. Carriers and Carmen, 7. 
Carvers and Gilders, 3. Cattle Dealers, 8. Cheesemongers,7, Che- 
mists and Druggists, 21. Clothiers, 2. Cloth Manufacturers, 2. Cloth 
Merchants, 1. Coach Makers, 3. Coach and Omnibus Proprietors, 3. 
Coal Merchants, 19. Commission Agents, 18. Contractors of Roads, 
Railways, and Gas, 2. Cooks and Confectioners, 1. Corn Merchants 
and Dealers, 15. Cotton Manufacturers, 6. Cotton Spinners, 2, Cur- 


riers, 12, Cutlers, 3. Dairymen, 4. Dealers, 5. Drapers, 33. Dyers, 


11. Earthenware Dealers, 3. Eating and Coffee House Keepers, 3. 
Engineers, 9. Engravers, 1. Farmers, 8. Farriers, 4. Fellmongers, 4. 
Rpemonger 2. Fruiterers. 2. Glass Merchants, 6. Grocers, 59. 
Hatters, 6. Hosiers, 11. Innkeepers, 44. Iron Founders, 8. Iron- 
mongers, 14, Jewellers, 2. Lacemen, 2, Leather Sellers, 3. Lime- 
Burners, 1. Linen Drapers,18. Livery Stable Keepers,1. Lodging- 
House Keepers, 1. Machinists,7. . Maltsters,5. Market Gardeners, 2. 
Mercers, 4. Merchants, 40. Millers, 8. Milliners, 4. Money Scri- 
veners, 6. Musical Instrument Makers, 5. Oil and Colourmen, 8. 
Painters, 5. Paper Hangers, 4. Paper Makers, 6. Pawnbrokers, 1. 
Plumbers and Glaziers, 20. Printers, 8. Print and Music Sellers, 2. 
Provision Dealers, 8. Saddlers, 2. Sail-Cloth Manufacturers, 1. Ship 
Brokers, 3. Ship ores 3. Shipwrights, 3. Silk Manufacturers, 4. 
Smiths, 3. Soap Makers, 1 . Stationers, 9. Surgeons and Dentists, 6. 
Tailors, 16. Tallow Chandlers, 4. Tea Dealers, 11. Timber Merchants, 
5. Tobacconists, 2. Trimming Makers, 3. Upholsterers, 9. Vestuatiors, 
63. Warehousemen, 12. Watch and Clockmakers, 8. Wharfingers, 4. 
Wheelwrights, 5. Wine and Spirit Merchants, 36. Woollen Drapers, 3. 
Woollen Manufacturers, 7. Woolstaplers, 1. Worsted Manufacturers, 3. 
Worsted Spinners, 1. Various, 57. Total, 1028, 


XVI—NECROLOGICAL TABLE 


_ OF LITERARY MEN, ARTISTS, &c. 

1844, 
June 18. Nicholson, Peter, architect, and architectural writer « 
July 14. Jordan, Chr., French sculptor . 


Nov. 23. Henderson, Thomas, professor, astronomy 
25. Callcott, Sir Augustus Wall, artist 


—. Kruilov, Ivan, the celebrated Russian Fabulist 
9. Corbould, Henry, artist 
5. 


Jan. 1. Lichnowski, ae Edward Maria; ‘ History of = House 
of Hapsburg’ e 
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1845. 


Jan. 2. Bartholomew, Alfred, architect e 
4. Boilly, Louis Leopold, artist . 
5. Smirke, Robert, R.A., artist . 
17. Thouret, Nicholas, architect, Stuttgart 
—. Raczynski, Count Edward, numismatics 
Baron Christoph Ernst, German poet 
~—. Steffens, Heinrich, German writer 
—. Miltitz, Baron Kar Seccominis, German writer 
Feb. 15. Blanchard, Laman, periodical writer . . 
19. Buxton, Sir Thomas Fowell . on 
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21. Smith, Rev. Sydney; ‘ Plymley’ Letters; in 


burgh Review, &c. . 
Mar. 9. Linwood, Miss, eminent for her pictures in needlework 
13. Daniels, J. Fred., Prof. orlut Chil ng’s College 
—. Roche, Regina Maria, novelis hildre 
—. Manning, ——, sculptor 
—. Soumet, Alexandre, French poet . . 
Apr. 20. Phillips, Thomas, R.A., eminent portrait painter 
30. Lupino, Thomas F., scene painter . 
—. Duncan, Thomas, artist ° 
May 3. Hood,’Thomas; ‘Comic Annual,’ ‘ Whims and Oddities,’ &e. 
4. Mitchell, Thomas, translator of Aristophanes ° 
5. Godwin, Catherine Grace; ‘Wanderer’s Legacy,’ &e. . 
12. Schlegel, August Wilhelm von, very celebrated German 
critic and writer. 
June 17. Barham, Rev. Richard Harris, author of the : Ingoldsby Le- 


n the “Abbey, &e. 


gends’ 
28. Follett, Sir Wn, Attorney-General ° 
—. Persius, " ‘architect to the King of Prussia ° 


July 16. ary Tm J., author of * History of — of George III.” 


29. Bosio, ——, sculptor . - 
Aug. 18, Shea, John | ‘Augustus; ‘ Clontarf,’ and other works of Fiction 
—. Miiller, William, artist; ‘Age of Francis I.,’ a — 

of Lithographic Views. 
_. Tanska-Hoffmann, Madame, celebrated Polish Novelist ; 5 
‘ Karolina,’ ‘ Krystyna, &c. 
Oct. 1. Earl Spencer. 
14. Fry, Elizabeth, the Female Howard . 
16. Basevi, George, architect of the FitzWilliam Museum, Cam- 
-bridge—(see our Vols. for 1836 and 39)—and Conservative 
Clubhouse—(ditto for 1845) 
18. Cassini, Count, astronomer . ° 
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